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Introduction 


Jesus came into his hometown and began to teach them in their 
synagogue, with the result that they were astonished and started 
to say, “Where did this person get this wisdom and powers? Isn’t 
this the carpenter’s son? Isn’t Mary his mother, and aren’t his 
brothers James and Joseph and Simon and Judas? And aren’t all 
his sisters among us? Where, then, did he get all these things?” 
And they were offended at him. 

—Matt 13:54-57a 


Where did this man get all this? What is this wisdom that has been 
given to him? 
—Mark 6:2 


This book is written, in part, to answer this question: “Where did this man get all 
this?” Specifically, it is written to counter a conviction formerly popular among 
“liberal” Protestant scholars and still popular especially among more conservative 
Christians that, wherever Jesus got his wisdom and teaching, it was not from his 
fellow Jews. Most broadly, this conviction denies the Jewishness of Jesus, Jesus’ 
teaching, and earliest Christianity, represented here in the writings of James and 
Jude. In a slightly more refined form, the same conviction leads to the denial that 
Jesus or any other teacher represented in the New Testament canon appropriated 
teachings found in noncanonical sources. Jesus may be admitted to have learned 
from the Scriptures but not from those “uninspired” Jewish teachers from the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods who merely read and interpreted those same 
Scriptures themselves. This tendency to alienate Jesus from his Jewish heritage 
dominated less recent study of the Jesus of history, to the extent that such study 
magnified what was distinctive to Jesus’ teaching and mission over against what 
Jesus shared in common with his Jewish environment. 

That Jesus learned from, and upheld the teaching of, the Hebrew Scriptures 
(the Jewish Bible or Protestant “Old Testament”) is undeniable. In a controversy 
with fellow Jews about the importance of ritually purifying one’s hands before 
eating, Jesus is remembered to have first quoted Isaiah to accuse his critics and 
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then cited one of the commandments from the Torah that, in his opinion, their 
practice violated: 


Isaiah prophesied correctly about you play-actors, as it is written: “This 
people honors me with the lips, but their heart remains far away from 
me. They worship me for nothing, teaching human commandments as 
their instruction.” . . . For Moses said, “Honor your father and your 
mother” and “Let the person who speaks ill of father or mother end up 
dead.” (Mark 7:6—10; see Isa 29:13; Exod 20:12) 


In another controversy concerning the practice of divorce, Jesus cites portions of 
both creation stories as the source of a principle that trumps Moses’ provision for 
divorce: 


[Moses] wrote this commandment for you on account of your hard 
hearts, but from the beginning of creation “He made them male and 
female. For this reason a person will leave his father and mother and the 
two will be one flesh.” So then, they are no longer two, but one flesh. 
What God has joined together, then, let no human being separate. (Mark 
10:5-9; see Gen 1:27; 2:24) 


When asked about what was essential to do in the here and now so as to enter into 
God’s kingdom, Jesus replies by citing and affirming several ethical commands 
from the Decalogue (Mark 10:19). He similarly affirms the opening command of 
the Shema together with a precept from the Holiness Code as the two most impor- 
tant commandments in the Torah (Mark 12:29-31; see Deut 6:4; Lev 19:18). 

Such evidence cannot be denied. Even while granting this, however, influential 
theologians can still present Jesus as speaking against the Judaism of his time 
rather than speaking within it. Jesus draws upon the sacred heritage of the Hebrew 
Scriptures but does so in the midst of a people who have so strayed from that 
heritage that his words are all but unrecognizable. Martin Luther makes a striking 
pronouncement in this regard, comparing the reception of his own teaching with 
Jesus’ contemporaries’ reception of his: 


They also say that I propose new ideas and it is not to be expected that 
everybody else should have been so long in error. That, too, the ancient 
prophets had to hear. If length of time were sufficient proof, the Jews 
would have had the strongest kind of case against Christ on that ground. 
His doctrine was different from any they had heard for a thousand years.” 


Since the Hebrew Scriptures are part of the Protestant canon of the Bible, it is 
theologically acceptable to Luther for Jesus to affirm the former and act as their 
spokesperson. To preserve the distinctiveness of Jesus, however, Luther assumes 
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that Jesus is the only spokesperson for those canonical texts, their only faithful 
interpreter. 

The shape of the Protestant canon tends to reinforce such problematic under- 
standings of the relationship of Jesus to the Judaism of his time. The exclusion of 
the Apocrypha (or Deuterocanonical Books) leaves the reader of the Protestant 
Bible with the impression that God fell silent, and ethical reflection ceased to pro- 
gress, between the postexilic period and the preaching of John the Baptist and 
Jesus. It does not give the reader enough background material to assess fairly the 
shape of Judaism in the time of Jesus, excluding the best evidence for the on- 
going, creative development and refinement of the Jewish heritage and thus the 
extent of Jesus’ embeddedness in contemporary Judaism. Instead, readers of this 
canon are led to assume that whatever they find in the teachings of Jesus or early 
Christian leaders that they do not find in the “Old Testament” represents Jesus’ 
or the early church’s innovation upon the Jewish heritage. They might well con- 
clude that there was nothing of value for Jesus to learn from contemporary Juda- 
ism and that he formulated his own teaching apart from the influence of his 
immediate predecessors, listening only to Scripture and the voice of God. 


“Who Is Able to Teach Such a Boy?” 


This picture of Jesus is a truly ancient one. While the canonical Gospels provide 
only one brief snapshot of Jesus engaging with Jewish teachers (or anyone else, 
for that matter) during his formative years (Luke 2:41-51), legends about Jesus’ 
childhood proliferated in the second century CE. Several such legends are pre- 
served in the Infancy Gospel of Thomas, a collection of stories about the miracles, 
healings, and curses performed by the boy, alongside stories about his early edu- 
cation. The Infancy Gospel has a complex history of development.* The manuscript 
evidence suggests that the bulk of it dates at least as early as the sixth century, 
while new episodes continued to be woven into the collection after the sixth 
century. At least one of the stories included in this text was known as early as the 
mid-second century (see Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.31.1; Epistula Apostolorum 4). 
Origen, Hippolytus, and John Chrysostom all knew the book in some form.* 
Four episodes within the Infancy Gospel of Thomas, including the earliest attested 
episode, deal directly with the question of Jesus’ education and seek to answer, in 
their own way, the question posed by the adult Jesus’ audiences: “Where did this 
man get this wisdom?” ‘The five-year-old Jesus steps onto the scene as something of 
a problem child. When a boy breaks up a dam Jesus had made, thereby drying up the 
small pools in which Jesus was playing, he makes the boy dry up and wither. A boy 
who carelessly, but innocently, bumps into him in the street drops dead on the spot. 
The residents of Nazareth approach Joseph, blaming him for not teaching Jesus as 
he ought to have done (Inf. Gos. Thom. 4.2). Joseph confronts Jesus about his behav- 
ior but receives a startling rebuke from his son rather than obedient submission. 
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Zaccheus, a local instructor, overhears the conversation and instructs Joseph 
to send Jesus to Zaccheus’s house for education in letters and, after he has learned 
to read, in moral behavior: “When will you finally decide to hand this child over to 
me, so that he may learn how to be friendly toward other children and respectful 
toward elders?!” Joseph’s response is a rhetorical question, one that the narra- 
tive goes on to answer: “Who is able to teach such a boy?!”® In some versions— 
probably expansions of the original legend—the child Jesus speaks up at this 
point, claiming, as an adult Jesus would in John’s Gospel, that he existed before 
the teacher was born and that he brings the wisdom from the One who sent him, 
angering those villagers who hear him. 

When Zaccheus receives Jesus into his school, Zaccheus begins to teach him 
the alphabet, writing out the whole alphabet and repeating the alpha (the first 
letter of the Greek alphabet) several times. Jesus does not cooperate, and Zac- 
cheus strikes him. Jesus is angry but does not retaliate. Instead, he professes his 
superior wisdom and recites the whole alphabet from alpha to omega (Inf. Gos. 
Thom. 6:18).’ He says to Zaccheus, “You don’t know the true nature of the alpha, 
so how can you teach me about the beta? Hypocrite, if you know, teach me first 
about the alpha, and then I'll trust you in regard to the beta” (6:19). Zaccheus’s 
silence betrays his befuddlement, so the child goes on to give a convoluted expla- 
nation of the letter alpha that is very difficult to translate, let alone understand 
(6:22-23). The author appears to have made the description deliberately esoteric 
and inaccessible, to leave the reader as baffled as the teacher Zaccheus. The point 
of the episode is not to communicate anything about the alpha, but to communi- 
cate Jesus’ superior knowledge about everything A to Z. Zaccheus confesses his 
astonishment at the boy’s knowledge and gives up trying to teach him, afraid that 
his reputation as a teacher has now been ruined forever. 

Jesus gets a respite from education until sometime after his eighth birthday, 
when Joseph, impressed with Jesus’ advanced aptitude, resolves that his son 
should not remain illiterate. Joseph brings Jesus to another teacher, who plans 
to teach Jesus first the Greek alphabet and then the Hebrew (Inf. Gos. Thom. 
14:3).8 Jesus challenges this second teacher in much the same way as the first: “If 
you're really a teacher, and if you know the letters well, tell me the force of the 
alpha, and I'll tell you the force of the beta” (14:3). Exasperated, the teacher 
strikes the uncooperative Jesus; Jesus promptly curses the teacher, who falls 
down in a coma (14:3-4). 

After some time, a third teacher approaches Joseph, offering to teach the boy 
and planning to use flattery to coax Jesus into learning and cooperating. When 
Jesus confidently enters the classroom, he picks up a book that sits on a table but 
does not read it.° Instead, “he opened his mouth and started speaking in the holy 
spirit, teaching the Law to those who were standing about. A large crowd gath- 
ered and stood there, listening to him. They were in awe of the propriety of his 
teaching and the well-prepared quality of his speech—because, as a mere child, 
he was saying such things” (Inf. Gos. Thom. 15:3-4). Joseph heard about what was 
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happening in the village and rushed to the teacher’s house, fearing the worst. 
When he got there, the teacher bore witness to Joseph about his son’s accom- 
plishments: “I took on the child as a student, but he is already full of much grace 
and wisdom. I think it right, brother, that you take him back to your house” 
(15:6). This third instructor’s acknowledgment that he really has nothing to 
teach Jesus earns the boy’s approval and wins resuscitation for the second 
teacher as well (15:7). 

The fourth episode is a retelling of the familiar story of the twelve-year-old 
Jesus in the Temple (cf. Luke 2:41-51). The version in Infancy Gospel of Thomas 
clearly depends upon Luke’s version, which makes its departures from or modifica- 
tions of the Lucan account all the more significant.° Jesus’ parents take the boy to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover there, as is their custom as a Torah-observant 
family. Shortly after beginning the return journey, Jesus returns to the Temple, 
leaving his parents to search frantically for him for three days: 


After the third day they found him in the Temple, seated among the 
teachers, listening to the Law and asking them questions. They were all 
paying attention to him, amazed at how he, being a child, could question 
the elders and teachers of the people so closely and explain the chief 
points of the Law and the parables of the prophets. (Inf. Gos. Thom. 
19:45)" 


Mary and Joseph approach Jesus, asking him why he has worried them so, and 
Jesus responds as in Luke’s account: “Why are you looking for me? Don’t you 
know that I have to be in my Father’s house?” While this is the climax of the 
Lucan story, however, the Infancy Gospel of Thomas moves toward a different cli- 
max. The teachers (“the scribes and Pharisees” [Inf. Gos. Thom. 19:8]) conclude the 
episode by confessing Jesus’ superior learning and wisdom to Mary: “You are 
favored among women, because God has blessed the fruit of your womb, for we 
have never seen or heard such glory and such excellence and wisdom” (19:10). 

These four narratives serve to validate the answer Joseph expects in regard to 
his rhetorical question, “Who is able to teach such a boy?!” No human being is up 
to the task. Jesus’ knowledge and understanding of the Scriptures did not derive 
from any human teachers. Jesus learns nothing from his teachers that he did not 
already know, and indeed knows better than the teachers themselves, from the 
fundamentals of the alphabet to the finer points of the interpretation of the Law 
and the prophets. Furthermore, he learns nothing from the teachers’ books—the 
written tradition upon which they themselves draw—which would otherwise 
have played some role in the education of a “normal” child in their schools. 

The Infancy Gospel of Thomas goes beyond the convention of portraying the pre- 
cocious knowledge of those who would later become great and notable figures, 
telling stories of how, as students, they surpassed their teachers.“ Here, the epi- 
sodes are used to communicate and to provide “evidence” in support of the early 
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church’s Christology. In their perplexity or amazement, the Jewish teachers 
themselves, after their failures to teach the child or their observations of the 
child’s learning, bear witness to later Christian claims about Jesus’ identity and 
wisdom. Zaccheus, for example, exclaims: “This boy is no earthborn child. . . . Per- 
haps he has been born before the cosmos was made! . . . | don’t know what great 
thing this one is—whether a god or an angel or whatever else I might say” (nf. 
Gos. Thom. 7:4, 11). The teachers in the Temple now greet Mary with the same 
words with which Mary’s cousin Elisabeth had greeted her when she felt her own 
unborn prophet, John, leap in her womb at Mary’s arrival (cf. Inf. Gos. Thom. 
19:10 with Luke 1:42), affirming Elisabeth’s estimation of the child. 

Modern biographies are interested in the development of character and per- 
sonality. Ancient biographies, however, assumed a more static theory of personal- 
ity. A famous figure’s early childhood would be expected to display the character, 
strengths, and virtues that the figure manifested in adult life. Thus Jesus, even in 
childhood, is a powerful miracle-worker, inspired teacher, and formidable de- 
bater.'® What is said, therefore, about the boy Jesus in the Infancy Gospel also 
reflects the author’s understanding of the relationship of the adult Jesus’ learning 
and teaching to his Jewish environment. Jesus entered into that environment 
needing nothing from it to formulate the teaching that he brought, and thus the 
Christian Gospel owes its origins to the heavenly, revealed wisdom that the Incar- 
nate Son brought from God. Indeed, the divine, revealed, authoritative character 
of Jesus’ teaching—as also, indeed, the author’s belief in Jesus’ preexistence and 
unique relationship to God—appears to depend on Jesus’ independence of other 
Jewish teachers and texts (the canonical Scriptures excepted). 

The Infancy Gospel of Thomas's version of the story of Jesus as a boy in the 
Temple has exercised a surprising influence upon the interpretation of the orig- 
inal Lucan episode. This is evident in art that purports to represent the episode in 
Luke’s Gospel. Jesus stands off to one side, or perhaps in the center of the scene, 
his hand raised in a gesture of oratory. The older, adult teachers are gathered to- 
gether into an audience, their faces expressing awe, surprise, sometimes confu- 
sion or even despair of understanding what the child is trying to teach them. 
People routinely refer to the Lucan episode as “Jesus teaching in the Temple.” Too 
often, Christians have operated with a noncanonical image of Jesus’ youth and 
learning and thus a noncanonical understanding of Jesus’ relationship to the Jew- 
ish traditions of the Hebrew Scriptures and especially of the postprophetic litera- 
ture down to the turn of the era. 

Luke’s portrait is somewhat different from the more popular imagination of 
the scene—beginning with the imagination of the author of the Infancy Gospel— 
in some important respects. In Luke’s depiction, Jesus sits “listening to them” 
(Luke 2:46), to the words and thoughts expressed by the circle of Jewish teachers, 
not specifically “listening to the Law,” the written Scriptures as a theologically 
acceptable body of tradition for Jesus to internalize (Inf. Gos. Thom. 19). He asks 
them questions—perceptive ones, no doubt, but there is no reason to regard 
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Jesus’ questions as hostile interrogation bent on demolishing the teachers’ op- 
posing positions. The amazement of those who hear comes no longer from a 
child’s ability to “silence” the learned, as in some variants of the story in Thomas, 
or from a child’s “commenting on the Law and explaining the parables of the 
prophets” (Inf. Gos. Thom. 19:5). Rather, the amazement is simply evoked by 
Jesus’ keen intellect and responses to the conversation (Luke 2:47), including the 
questions he poses. 

The scene in Luke is one of conversation, not antagonistic debate. It suggests a 
mutual exchange, with the possibility of Jesus being stimulated by what he hears 
from the teachers even as he poses questions to them (and is stimulated by their 
answers?), while at the same time the teachers are stimulated by the perceptive 
questions and insightful responses interjected by Jesus into the conversation. The 
climax of the Lucan scene is not the admission by the teachers that they had never 
before heard such excellence as they now heard from this child. Rather, it is the 
pronouncement by Jesus that shows himself aware of his special relationship to 
God and, therefore, of the importance of sitting among such circles of Jewish 
teachers so that he might explore and clarify for himself what God sought from 
God’s people and what role he himself would play in serving that divine agenda. 


The Direction of the Present Study 


Jesus did indeed engage in antagonistic debate with Jewish contemporaries. If 
there are any assured results of historical Jesus research, this fact is one of them. 
But Jesus did not only engage in such antagonistic debate, nor did debate mark 
the whole of Jesus’ interaction with the Jewish tradition that was his heritage 
alongside the texts of the Hebrew Scriptures. Jesus’ teaching was certainly inno- 
vative, but much more of his teaching has a “pedigree” than is often supposed. The 
distinctiveness of Jesus’ teaching is not simply to be found in what is new; it is to 
be found in the particular selections, combinations, and emphases in his synthe- 
sis of what he has appropriated from other Jewish teachers. It is to be found also 
at those points where Jesus disagrees with his teachers, shaping his own message 
and vision in different directions. The more we can learn about the material avail- 
able to Jesus and his brothers, the more we can discern both what positively con- 
tributed to their formation and message and at what points Jesus and his brothers 
brought a “new teaching with authority” to the Judean scene. 

By focusing in this book on the Jewish teachers of Jesus, James, and Jude, I 
mean in no way to minimize the significant influence of Greco-Roman moralists 
on the New Testament voices in general, even those most rooted in Galilee and 
Judea. The closest literary parallel to Jesus’ teaching on imitating the generous 
character of God is found in a text written by the Stoic philosopher Seneca, which 
invites investigation of the ways in which Greek philosophical discourse—which 
was not foreign to Palestine—permeated Jewish reflection in general and Jesus’ 
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in particular.’’ Greek and Latin authors on education and human development 
often used agricultural imagery, even the image of different kinds of soils, to illus- 
trate the challenges and potential of education and formation. Jesus’ parable of 
the sower has more points of contact with these conversations than with any- 
thing in the Jewish Scriptures, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, or Qumran litera- 
ture.’® Like other sages within the Jewish tradition, James also appreciated and 
appropriated wisdom wherever it could be found.’? But the scope of every book 
must be limited somehow, even if the lines are somewhat artificially drawn. This 
book will limit itself to the conversations between Jesus and his brothers and the 
traditions known from extracanonical Jewish texts written between the third 
century BCE and the early first century CE. 

In order to move toward this goal, several prior questions need to be addressed. 
The most important pertain to the challenges inherent in recovering the voices of 
Jesus and his brothers. The quest for the authentic sayings of Jesus has occupied 
a central place in scholarly inquiry for over a century and a half. It is one area of 
scholarly inquiry that has actually impacted popular awareness. We will need to 
examine and evaluate the criteria of authenticity that have been employed and 
establish a solid methodological basis for determining what material to include as 
representative of the voice of Jesus for the purposes of this study. 

The voices of James and especially Jude are marginal at best within the New 
Testament and even more obscure in extracanonical Christian literature. James’s 
voice is represented secondhand in Paul’s letter to the churches in Galatia (Gal 
2:1-14) and in the Paulinist Acts of the Apostles (Acts 15:12-29; 21:17-26), 
though the extent to which this represents James’s own point of view, let alone 
speech, is a matter of considerable debate. The only text that purports to repre- 
sent James’s voice firsthand is the Epistle of James, but serious questions have 
been raised about its authenticity and, therefore, its connection with the actual 
teaching of James of Jerusalem. The voice of James’s younger brother, Jude, is 
represented by a brief letter of fewer than five hundred words. But the authen- 
ticity even of this scant witness to Jude’s voice cannot be assumed. There are 
questions surrounding the upbringing of Jesus and his brothers in Roman Galilee 
and Judea and questions about the roles and activities of James and Jude in the 
emerging Christian movement that are integral to addressing the authorship of 
these letters. Such issues will occupy the first two chapters of this book. 

Since there is an explicitly “genetic” component to this book, that is, an attempt 
to determine the extent to which Jesus, James, or Jude learned and adopted some 
particular teaching from the traditions otherwise known only in particular extra- 
biblical texts, we also need to address the challenges of demonstrating the rela- 
tionship between two texts or traditions. We will need to consider when, and on 
the basis of what criteria, we can speak of “influence,” when it would be more 
plausible to speak of “parallel development” of shared tradition, and when an al- 
leged parallel is, in fact, mere coincidence. These questions will be taken up in the 
remainder of this chapter. 
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This volume seeks to explore ways in which writings later deemed noncanoni- 
cal by the synagogue and the Protestant Christian churches, as well as some texts 
not included even within the more generous canon of the Catholic and Orthodox 
churches, left their mark on the teachings of the family at the center of the early 
church. But my purpose in writing this book is not limited to answering questions 
of tradition history or literary dependence. It is my hope that readers who dis- 
cover the extent to which Jesus and his brothers found value in the material con- 
tained in these writings will be more inclined to read these writings for themselves, 
to reflect upon their broader contributions to the ongoing life and thought of 
both church and synagogue, and to explore their value as spiritual and ethical 
literature in their own right. 


Assessing Parallels and Dependence 


An enterprise such as this must take very seriously Samuel Sandmel’s cautionary 
words spoken half a century ago in his presidential address to the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature. Sandmel called into question the ways in which biblical scholars 
often used comparative material—extrabiblical texts that appeared to treat the 
same topics or traditions—in their study of particular biblical texts. Sandmel 
first noted a tendency to overemphasize similarities between literary parallels at 
the expense of observing important differences. Often this was due to a failure 
to consider each of the alleged “parallels” against the backdrop of the larger doc- 
uments and even more so against the larger “lifeworld” behind each document.”° 
A closely related danger involved dissolving the distinctiveness or originality of 
a particular figure or writer in a sea of parallels, real or alleged.” Throughout this 
study, it will be important not to make a saying of Jesus or instruction of James 
“mean only what the parallels mean,” which would distort Jesus and James 
rather than help us hear their conversations with their traditions and contexts 
more clearly.”? Comparative analysis calls for attention to both similarity and 
distinctiveness. 

Sandmel took even stronger exception to the tendency to move from “sup- 
posed similarity” between two passages to a theory about derivation and “literary 
[and often social] connection flowing in an inevitable or predetermined direc- 
tion.”’? Many factors need to be considered before drawing such a conclusion. Not 
only must the alleged “source” text have been chronologically, geographically, and 
linguistically accessible in some form to the alleged borrower, but the researcher 
also needs to give due attention to the possibilities of explaining the similarities 
on the basis of shared sources (e.g., the Hebrew Scriptures as common source for 
an alleged parallel between Philo and Paul). 

Sandmel’s critique spawned several attempts to develop more reliable criteria 
for speaking about intertexture and dependence in the absence of a writer or 
speaker’s explicit citation of a source. Richard Hays, attempting to trace out the 
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“echoes” of Scripture in Paul’s letters, suggests that a “true echo” meets most of 
the following criteria: 


The proposed source of the echo was available to the author and audience; 
The language is distinctive enough to be recognized by an ancient audience; 
The echoes of the source text occur throughout the new text; 


PWN bP 


There is a thematic coherence between the source text and the new text in 

regard to the topic being addressed; 

5. The author of the new text plausibly intended the “alleged meaning effect” of 
hearing this echo, in this way; 

6. Other readers in the history of interpretation have “heard” this echo as well; 

7. The echoed text is one that is heard in other texts in a similar cultural location 

(e.g., the alleged source text is not only echoed in this one passage, but appears 

to be echoed or even recited in other early Christian literature).”° 


Hays is concerned primarily with establishing intentional references on the part 
of a particular author to content from another literary work or well-defined tradi- 
tion. He is also concerned with the effect upon an audience of recognizing this 
literary interplay between texts, which requires that the audience would “hear” 
the echo. 

‘The present investigation, however, is concerned not with audience recogni- 
tion of intertextuality but with the potential impact of a particular text on the 
producers of other texts (in the case of Jesus, the oral “texts” of his teachings; in 
the cases of James and Jude, the epistolary texts bearing their names). Whether 
or not Jesus’ hearers recognized that his teachings resonated with ethical in- 
structions found in Ben Sira or Tobit is not important; indeed, whether or not 
Jesus himself realized that some ethical or theological principle he had adopted 
ultimately came from Ben Sira or Tobit is not important. What is of importance 
here is whether Jesus’ teachings appear to have been positively shaped by Ben 
Sira or Tobit. 

Availability remains an essential criterion. How accessible was the putative 
source text for the ideas found in the Jesus tradition or the letters of James and 
Jude in first-century Judea and Galilee? Was the text or its author well positioned 
to enter into the streams of tradition from which Jesus and his brothers drank? 
Questions of the date and provenance of the source text, as well as its linguistic 
accessibility, are all relevant. Distinctiveness of the putative source material is also 
of high importance. The commendation of the virtue of forgiveness is not suffi- 
ciently distinctive in the Jewish environment, but the argument that people 
cannot expect God to forgive them unless they have already shown a readiness to 
forgive their fellow human beings is a rather distinctive one. Rather than looking 
merely for the promotion of the same virtue or practice in, for example, Tobit and 
the Jesus tradition, we would look for promotion of the same virtue or practice on 
the basis of the same or similar rationales, using the same or similar imagery or 
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language. (This naturally includes, incidentally, Hays’s criterion of thematic co- 
herence.) Verbal similarity remains important both as a supporting criterion to 
establish distinctiveness and as a criterion in its own right. 

This study focuses on several key Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, tracing out 
their influence on the Jesus tradition and the letters of Jesus’ half brothers. The 
selection of several of these texts was prompted by their obvious availability and 
their already well-demonstrated impact upon the environment in which Jesus 
and his family lived. These texts would include the Wisdom of Ben Sira, a highly 
influential scribe and teacher from late third-century BCE Jerusalem; Tobit, a 
popular tale from about the same time; and 1 Enoch, a composite apocalypse 
begun prior to the Maccabean Revolt and completed by the time of Jesus. Several 
others were selected on account of their importance for the question of what re- 
sources and models were available to Jesus and his followers for the formation of 
Jesus’ understanding of his role in God’s purposes for God’s people or for the in- 
terpretation and evaluation of Jesus’ acts. These include Psalms of Solomon, which 
gives expression to messianic models popular in the first century CE, as well as 2 
Maccabees and Lives of the Prophets, which give expression to traditions that seem 
to have exerted greater influence upon Jesus. Two examples of the genre of “tes- 
tament” are also included: the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Testa- 
ment of Job. The former bears some striking similarities to teachings of Jesus and 
is also highly relevant to the question of messianic paradigms available to Jesus 
and his followers. The issue of its origin—whether Jewish or Christian—is sharply 
contested, and this study seeks to construct a case for its pre-Christian, Jewish 
origin and to sufficiently screen out its later Christian interpolations to allow for 
an exploration of its contribution to Jesus’ and James’s teachings. The Testament 
of Job is included primarily because of James’s prominent reference to the ex- 
ample of Job near the end of his letter, where he clearly draws on extrabiblical 
traditions about this biblical figure. 

Jesus, James, and Jude will all be shown to have been creatively engaged with 
these texts or, at least, the traditions communicated in these texts. Each text was 
formative for one or more of these figures to some degree and is therefore essen- 
tial reading for anyone attempting to understand the historical Jesus or the 
teaching of his brothers. 


Recovering the Voice of Jesus 


In order to explore the impact of extrabiblical Jewish writings on the teachings 
of Jesus, we need first to have some means of recovering those teachings to the 
best of our ability. The availability of “Red Letter Edition” New Testaments 
leads many persons to expect that we could simply look for signs of the influ- 
ence of such writings on any of the speech attributed to Jesus throughout the 
four canonical Gospels, but the matter is not that simple. Such a procedure 
would allow us to determine the impact of these extrabiblical Jewish texts 
upon the body of teaching attributed to Jesus throughout these four Gospels 
but not necessarily upon the thought and teaching of the historical Jesus, who 
lived and taught in Aramaic thirty to sixty years before the composition of 
those Gospels in Greek. 

This chapter, therefore, explores the relationship of the material attributed to 
Jesus in extant early Christian Gospels to the sayings of the historical Jesus, in- 
quiring into the ways in which the latter might have been altered, shaped, or ex- 
tended in the process of oral transmission and the composition of the Gospels. It 
will also inventory and evaluate the criteria—the “tests,” as it were—by means of 
which the Gospel traditions have been examined and sifted with a view to deter- 
mining which sayings of Jesus have strong claims to authenticity and in what 
form. Finally, it will critically evaluate the basis for the extreme skepticism shown 
toward the reliability of the sayings traditions in the Gospels inherent in some of 
these criteria and in their application, proposing grounds for a generally more 
positive assessment of the tradition’s reliability and for a less skeptical applica- 
tion of the criteria of authenticity. 


The Canonical Gospels and the Historical Jesus: 
The Problem 


Jesus’ voice is preserved above all in the Gospels written during the first century 
of the Common Era. These include the four Gospels that became the normative 
texts to which the church would turn to learn about Jesus’ deeds and teachings, 
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namely, the Gospels of Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John. But other Gospels pur- 
port to contain Jesus’ words and, in some cases, records of his deeds as well. The 
most important of these is the Gospel of Thomas, an early second-century collec- 
tion principally of sayings attributed to Jesus. Substantial fragments of other 
Gospels also exist, including the Gospel of Peter and several Gospels circulating 
primarily in Jewish Christian circles (the Gospel of the Ebionites, the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, and the Gospel of the Nazoreans). Sayings attributed to Jesus appear out- 
side of “Gospels” as well. In Acts 20:35, for example, Paul recites a saying that he 
specifically attributes to Jesus: “It is a greater privilege to give than to receive.” 
This saying appears in no Gospel (surprisingly not even in the Gospel of Luke, 
written by the same Christian who penned Acts). 

Jesus speaks often in visions in Acts and other New Testament texts (e.g., Acts 
9:4-6, 10-12, 15-16; 18:9-10; 22:18, 21; 23:11; 2 Cor 12:9), most spectacularly 
in Revelation (1:11, 17-20; 2:1-3:22; 22:7, 12, 16, 20), but here there is no ques- 
tion of the material representing the speech of the historical Jesus. The early 
Christian authors themselves make a clear distinction between what was spoken 
by Jesus during his lifetime and what was communicated by the post-Easter Jesus 
“in the Spirit.” For the early Christians, both would constitute “words from the 
Lord” since, according to the faith of the church, the Jesus who walked in Galilee 
and Judea was still alive and available to his followers. They do not appear, how- 
ever, to have readily read back words heard from Jesus in the Spirit into the his- 
torical setting of his earthly ministry. Sayings attributed to Jesus that are not 
obviously quotations from one of the canonical Gospels continue to be recited in 
Christian texts after the first century. In many instances, these can be seen as 
paraphrases or interpretive developments of sayings known from the canonical 
Gospels or Thomas. In some instances, they appear to be independent traditions.' 

The question that faces the historian—the person interested in knowing what 
Jesus actually said and taught prior to his execution—is, essentially, “How much 
of this material attributed to Jesus did Jesus actually say and in what form?” His- 
torians would not give weight to speech attributed to Jesus in his postresurrec- 
tion and visionary appearances (since the sources themselves are clear about their 
posthistorical origin) or to sayings preserved in most second- or third-century 
sources (since most of these are obviously derived from earlier Jesus sayings or 
even from other early Christian sources). Rather, the four canonical Gospels (in 
particular, the “Synoptic Gospels,” namely, Matthew, Mark, and Luke) and the 
Gospel of Thomas tend to dominate scholarly investigation of the historical Jesus.* 

Even if these are our earliest and best sources for the study of Jesus as a histor- 
ical figure, and hence for recovering his voice, they are not transparent windows 
into his life. The Synoptic Gospels 


are first and foremost evidence for the beliefs and viewpoints of their 
authors and some within their communities in the 70s and 80s C.E. The 
question is, to what extent do these accounts of what they believed about 
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Jesus’ sayings and events also provide evidence for what they purport to 
convey, namely, sayings and events from Jesus’ life around 30 C.E.?° 


Reading the Gospels side by side brings out their problematic nature in regard 
to recovering the words of the historical Jesus. Consider the following, relatively 
straightforward examples: 


A. 

If you, though you are wicked, know to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your father in heaven give good things to those who 
ask him? (Matt 7:11) 


If you, though you are wicked, know to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your father from heaven give the holy spirit to those 
who ask him? (Luke 11:13) 


B. 

Whenever, then, you see the desolating sacrilege standing where it must 
not (let the reader understand), then let those in Judea flee to the hills... . 
(Mark 13:14) 


Whenever, then, you see the desolating sacrilege spoken of by the 
prophet Daniel standing in the holy place (let the reader understand), 
then let those in Judea flee to the hills... . (Matt 24:15-16) 


And whenever you see Jerusalem surrounded by armies, then know that 
her devastation has drawn near. Then let those in Judea flee to the 
hills... . (Luke 21:20) 


In the first pair of sayings, Matthew preserves a general statement about the gen- 
erous provision of God based on a lesser-to-greater argument. Luke preserves the 
same argument and essentially the same wording, but in his version, Jesus focuses on 
one particular “good thing” that God provides, namely, the Holy Spirit. While some 
solve (avoid?) the problem by asserting that Jesus could have spoken both sayings on 
different occasions, many scholars believe it to be more likely that Jesus uttered the 
saying in one form but that one of the evangelists has shaped that saying in a way that 
more directly addresses his theological and pastoral interests in compiling and com- 
posing his Gospel.* Which saying actually represents Jesus’ words more closely, and 
which more interpretively? Many researchers would also entertain the option that 
Jesus uttered neither saying but that it was invented in the early decades of the 
church and ascribed to Jesus as something that seemed to cohere with his message. 
The next trio of sayings is taken from the first three Gospels’ representation of 
Jesus’ “apocalyptic discourse.” Mark’s version is the most cryptic. One has to 
know what the abomination of desolation is, and where it is going to be that it is 
not supposed to be, for this prophetic warning to have any meaning. Matthew’s 
version is less cryptic, telling readers at least where to look to find out more about 
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“the desolating sacrilege” and naming the place where this sacrilege is supposed to 
be erected inappropriately. Luke’s version dispenses with the cryptic reference 
altogether, speaking instead of the siege of Jerusalem as the sign to the residents 
in Judea to head for the hills to avoid disaster. Luke understands the cataclysmic 
events of 70 CE as the fulfillment of the more cryptic prediction attributed to 
Jesus in Mark and recasts the saying accordingly.° 

Within the Synoptic tradition, then, there is clear evidence that later explana- 
tion, interpretation, and even application enter into sayings attributed to Jesus. 
Even in Mark’s version, which appears to be the least developed and most diffi- 
cult, and therefore closest to an original saying of Jesus, there is an interjection in 
the evangelist’s own voice—‘let the reader understand!” Sayings attributed to 
Jesus in the written Gospels have to be examined for signs of the individual evan- 
gelist’s own shaping of those sayings if one is to push closer to Jesus’ actual words. 
This is the discipline of “redaction criticism.”® 

But more is required. The Synoptic Gospels are removed from the events and 
words they purport to record by three to five decades. During this period, Jesus’ 
sayings and parables were available to the churches through oral tradition and 
perhaps in some written collections of logia (sayings). If the evangelists shaped 
Jesus’ sayings, adding explanations, filling in inferences, sharpening them toward 
particular applications, or generalizing them, it stands to reason that such inter- 
pretative shaping occurred also in the course of oral transmission (a process that 
continued long past the composition of the written Gospels). Source criticism and 
form criticism have been primary tools that scholars have used to move behind 
the traditions as preserved in the canonical Gospels to their form in earlier stages 
of transmission. 

Source criticism attempts to understand the composition of the Gospels in 
their literary relationships to one another and to earlier sources no longer extant. 
The reader of Mark and Matthew is immediately struck by how much material 
from the former is present also in the latter but also by how much material is in- 
cluded in Matthew that does not appear in Mark. As early as the fifth century, 
Augustine had assumed a literary connection between these Gospels, though his 
conclusion was that Mark abridged Matthew’s Gospel. Modern scholarship tends 
to affirm the opposite conclusion, namely, that Matthew used Mark as his basic 
framework, even abridging Mark’s narratives somewhat, introducing a substan- 
tial number of sayings so as to give a much fuller picture of Jesus’ teachings. The 
comparison of Mark and Luke tends to yield a similar conclusion, with Luke giving 
added attention to the stylistic improvement of Mark’s less literary Greek. 

Matthew and Luke show considerable overlap in the body of Jesus sayings 
each brings to his Gospel. These sayings, moreover, show significant consistency 
both in wording and in their order of appearance in each Gospel. This gave rise 
to the theory that Matthew and Luke used not only Mark but also a second 
source—a written collection of Jesus’ sayings known by the label “Q” (from the 
German word Quelle, meaning “source”)—as each composed his Gospel, as well 
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as incorporating traditions about Jesus known only to each evangelist (e.g., the 
Parables of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son in Luke’s Gospel or the 
vision of the Last Judgment in Matthew’s Gospel). The reconstruction of Q has 
sought to give access, however tentative, to a form of the Gospel tradition that 
predates the canonical Gospels and potentially provides access to a more orig- 
inal form of Jesus sayings.’ At the very least, it provides a stream of Jesus tradi- 
tion potentially independent from Mark and independent of the special materials 
found only in Matthew and Luke.® 

Form criticism involves separating units of Jesus traditions from the literary 
context of the Gospels in which they are preserved, working back to the earliest 
form of the tradition, and using this tradition as a window into the life setting of 
the early church that preserved and used the tradition.’ In this way, form critics 
can explore the meaning and significance of a tradition apart from the interpre- 
tive context that a particular evangelist has given that tradition by placing it 
alongside other sayings and within a larger narrative framework. 

The major challenge in recovering the voice of Jesus, then, from the sources 
that preserve that voice is to discover the degree to which early Christians have 
preserved authentic sayings in essentially their original form (although generally 
in translation), preserved authentic sayings that have been substantially modified 
at some stage or stages in transmission, or “invented” Jesus sayings, whether by 
mistakenly attributing to Jesus an instruction or maxim from another source 
(e.g., an earlier Jewish sage or an early Christian leader) or purposefully creating 
such a saying so as to gain authority for a particular position. Through such in- 
quiry, historians have hoped to recover what can be ascribed to Jesus himself with 
at least a high degree of probability as the basis for further inquiry into his life, 
mission, and teaching. Even so, historians generally need to be content with 
“learning the basic message of Jesus, the ‘kind of thing’ he usually or typically said 
(the ipsissima vox),” rather than “his exact words (the ipsissima verba),” not least 
because Jesus would have taught primarily in Aramaic, while the Gospels preserve 
sayings only in Greek (with a very few exceptions), but even more so because 
Jesus’ sayings are so thoroughly mediated through the memory of the early 
church."° 


The Criteria and Their Evaluation 


A wide array of tests have been developed to sort out which sayings of and tra- 
ditions about Jesus are most likely to have a historical basis in the ministry of 
Jesus himself, rather than derive from the pastoral interests or inventiveness 
of early Christians. These criteria of authenticity are used to move a datum or 
dictum from the realm of the historically possible to the realm of the more 
probable as a foundation for the historical reconstruction of Jesus’ life and 
message." 
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1. The Criterion of Embarrassment 


If a Jesus saying or tradition was demonstrably problematic or embarrassing for 
early Christians, it is more likely to be authentic or historical. While early Chris- 
tians might have invented sayings that would help respond to later questions or 
challenges, they would hardly have invented episodes or sayings that would have 
created problems. The preservation of embarrassing material incidentally high- 
lights the conservative tendency in preserving Jesus traditions: Christians dealt 
with the embarrassment somehow rather than conveniently forgetting the prob- 
lematic sayings or episodes.” 

The story of Jesus submitting to being baptized by John is such an event, and 
the Gospels provide interpretations that deal with the embarrassment. For ex- 
ample, Matthew depicts John objecting, professing to need baptism by Jesus 
instead (Matt 3:14-15, material not found in Mark 1:9-11 or Luke 3:21-22). The 
Fourth Gospel goes to great lengths to establish Jesus’ superiority to John rather 
than allow the reverse inference. Jesus’ connection with Nazareth as a place of 
origin is another problematic datum, since a messiah in David’s line should rather 
be connected with Bethlehem, the “city of David.” Sayings in which Jesus speaks 
of an exclusive mission to Israel (Matt 10:5-6; 15:24) are also more probably 
authentic, since these run against the grain of the early church’s increasing atten- 
tion to a mission to non-Jews throughout the Mediterranean.” Scribal alterations 
are often a helpful sign of what the emerging church found embarrassing. For 
example, Jesus is credited with saying, “No one knows about that day or hour, not 
the angels of the heavens and not the son, but only the father alone” (Matt 24:36; 
cf. Mark 13:32). Scribes tended to excise the phrase “and not the son,” since this 
was theologically problematic in light of their emerging Christology, reflecting 
positively on the genuineness of the saying. 

Investigators need to exercise great care when assessing what would have been 
potentially embarrassing.“ Jesus’ cry of dereliction from the cross might seem to 
be supported by the criterion of embarrassment. However, Psalm 22 is woven 
throughout the Marcan passion narrative as a means of interpreting the crucifix- 
ion and its humiliation, culminating in Jesus’ recitation of its opening verse. Did 
Jesus’ authentic recitation of this verse from the cross give rise to Mark’s fleshing 
out of the narrative using details from the remainder of the psalm, or is that out- 
cry part of Mark’s theological framing of the crucifixion as a fulfillment of Psalm 
22? This must be decided on grounds other than the criterion of embarrassment. 


2. The Criterion of Discontinuity or Dissimilarity 


The criterion of discontinuity or dissimilarity demonstrates authenticity by the 
process of elimination: if a tradition attributed to Jesus has no likely source in early 
Judaism (e.g., has no parallels in other Jewish texts), and is unlikely to have origi- 
nated with the early Christians (since it does not reflect early Christian liturgy, 
ideology, or practice), it has a very high probability of being an authentic saying of 
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Jesus. As such, the criterion of dissimilarity possesses indisputable historical- 
critical rigor, which was precisely what its proponents were seeking. For Ernst 
Kasemann, only the results of applying this criterion gave the historian of Jesus 
“more or less secure ground” upon which to stand."° These results provided “a crit- 
ically assured minimum” for the study of the historical Jesus.’® This core becomes— 
problematically—foundational for many reconstructions of the historical Jesus.*” 

The application of the criterion and the use of its results, however, have been 
the subject of substantial critique. First, the criterion can only be well applied if it 
is applied positively, that is, to establish the authenticity of a particular saying. It 
cannot be applied negatively to establish the inauthenticity of a saying that fails 
to meet this criterion.’* Most of what Jesus actually said—hence, most authentic 
Jesus sayings—must have its source in early Judaism and must have positively 
impacted the development of early Christian teaching and practice. Otherwise, 
we construct a Jesus who learned nothing from his Jewish heritage and environ- 
ment and who had no impact on the movement bearing his name. In practice, 
however, the criterion is often indirectly applied negatively when the sayings that 
emerge from the positive application of the criterion are unduly privileged in the 
reconstruction of the historical Jesus. 

Second, even the positive application of the criterion often leads to an undue 
emphasis on what was distinctive, even idiosyncratic, in Jesus’ teaching. Scholars 
have frequently pursued the “distinctive” as if this were also the “essential.”’° Such 
a position is inevitably distorting. What Jesus himself might have regarded as 
“essential” in his own teaching may well have been what was shared quite broadly, 
for example, the greatest and second greatest commandments in his prioritiza- 
tion of the Torah’s commands.”° 

Most investigators regard the collection of sayings demonstrated to be authen- 
tic by means of the criterion of dissimilarity to be merely a starting point and not 
the essential core.” The handful of sayings and traditions that passed through this 
tight sieve are only a critically assured minimum, with the result that the remain- 
ing Jesus traditions excluded by this criterion need to be sorted through again 
using other criteria.”” The way a particular investigator treats this “minimum,” 
however, will have potentially distorting ramifications for the whole enterprise. If 
it becomes the core in respect to which the criterion of coherence is applied to 
other sayings (see below), it will continue to result in a picture of Jesus in which 
the distinctive is magnified and the connections with both Jewish milieu and early 
church are unhistorically minimized, yielding a “caricature by divorcing Jesus 
from the Judaism that influenced him and from the Church that he influenced.” 

While the criterion of dissimilarity remains an important and useful tool, any 
truly historical assessment of Jesus’ teachings must reckon with the fact that 
Jesus was born a Jew, was educated by Jews, and learned about God and God’s 
way through conversations about the Jewish Scriptures, their interpretation, and 
their application to Jewish concerns.™ Therefore, it is artificial to privilege those 
sayings within the Jesus tradition that stand out from their Jewish environment 
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above those sayings within the tradition that speak in harmony with that envi- 
ronment: “Since the tradition portrays Jesus as a critic speaking to Judaism from 
within, it would be surprising if his teaching did not take over from Judaism a 
great deal relatively unchanged.”” The quest for certainty in regard to Jesus tradi- 
tions works against finding the historically real Jesus. 

As a result, many scholars participating in the “Third Quest” have moved deci- 
sively away from the criterion of dissimilarity with regard to Jesus’ Jewish envi- 
ronment.” In so doing, however, they are acting upon concerns already voiced in 
the “First Quest.” Johannes Weiss had rejected the facile equation of Jesus’ impor- 
tance with what was novel in his teaching.”’ H. J. Holtzmann stressed, also against 
a contemporary emphasis on Jesus’ originality, that only “an awareness of what 
has demonstrably grown and developed from the fruitful mother soil of contem- 
porary Judaism can call forth the full impression of historical reality.” 

Gerd Theissen and Dagmar Winter propose abandoning the quest for the “‘sin- 
gularity’ that transcends any historical context” in favor of the “characteristic fea- 
tures of a particular individual in that historical context, features that associate 
him with some and separate him from others.”” Jesus’ historical individuality is 
not to be found only in the distinctive but “in the unique combination of .. . 
elements drawn from the rich treasure of historical circumstances and possibil- 
ities. The question that then arises for Jesus research is, Which combination of 
elements common to his environment constitutes the individual Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and how are they related to one another so that the combination is unmis- 
takably Jesus?”*° Theissen and Winter would direct the quest toward looking for a 
Jesus who “represents a unique constellation in the context of Judaism and at the 
same time permits the recognition of a meaningful conjunction with the origin of 
early Christian faith that is in the process of separating from Judaism.”** 

The criterion of dissimilarity in regard to the early church, on the other hand, 
has enjoyed more staying power and support.” Dismissing the criterion of dissim- 
ilarity in regard to Judaism, in fact, opens the way for securing a picture of Jesus 
less influenced by the convictions of the early church: “The more an image of Jesus 
can be made understandable on the basis of its Jewish context as a product of Jew- 
ish history, the less we can assume it to be the product of early Christian history 
and imagination.”*? These scholars would still utilize the criterion of dissimilarity to 
argue in favor of the authenticity of traditions such as Jesus’ rebuke of the person 
who addresses him as “Good Teacher,” pointing out that only God is good and thus 
distancing himself from God. Since such a response coheres with Judaism and runs 
counter to the tendencies of the early church, it has a strong claim to authenticity.** 
Only those Jewish elements that can be “explained as Jewish Christian reactions 
against the tendencies of Gentile Christianity” need be excised from the base of 
authentic Jesus traditions.*®* Even where a particular saying appears to address later 
Christian questions or problems, and thus raises questions about its origins, it is 
important to assess the extent to which an authentic saying may have been redacted 
and not automatically dismiss the whole as a later Christian invention.*® 
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3. The Criteria of Multiple Attestation and Multiple Forms 


If a saying, parable, or episode appears in multiple, independent streams of tradi- 
tion, it is more likely to be authentic. The decision about what streams of tradition 
are independent relies on prior judgments about literary relationships between 
the Gospels. For example, according to the Two-Source hypothesis, Mark wrote his 
Gospel first, and then Matthew and Luke both used Mark alongside a sayings 
source (Q) that they shared in common as well as sources that were peculiar to 
either Matthew or Luke.®” A saying that appears in Mark, Matthew, and Luke 
would be attested, therefore, by a single tradition, namely, Mark. The appearance 
of the saying in Matthew and Luke is due not to their independent knowledge of 
the tradition but to their incorporation of Mark’s material into their own Gospels. 
Asaying that appears in Mark and Q (such doublets exist) and the Gospel of Thomas 
as well would have a strong claim to authenticity, since it is attested in three inde- 
pendent streams of tradition. This criterion is best applied only positively to estab- 
lish authenticity, and not negatively: a saying or story appearing in only one stream 
of tradition is not therefore to be counted as inauthentic.** For example, Jesus’ use 
of “Abba” as a form of address for God is attested only in Mark 14:36 but is often 
regarded as an authentic memory about Jesus. The criterion’s strength rests on the 
supposition that the more widely attested a particular saying, the earlier that tra- 
dition probably is and the less likely it is to be an invention of the early church. 
Matthew could slip an invented saying, as it were, into his own Gospel, but it is less 
likely (though always possible) that an invented saying would be so broadly 
accepted as authentic as to be incorporated into Mark, Q, John, and Thomas.*® 

The criterion of multiple forms is closely related. If a particular theme or topic 
or attitude is enshrined in a variety of different forms within the Jesus traditions— 
for example, a parable, a saying, and an episode—then it is also more likely to be 
authentic than a theme or topic attested in only one form. The more a theme, prac- 
tice, or attitude pervades the different varieties of Jesus material, the more likely it 
becomes that it actually pervaded his historic practice and teaching. For example, 
Jesus’ interest in reaching out to the marginal, the less Torah observant (the 
“sinner”), and the “lost” is attested in sayings of Jesus, in sayings about Jesus and 
controversy stories, in parables, and in stories about Jesus’ interactions with such 
people (such as eating with tax collectors and sinners [Mark 2:15-17]). This in- 
terest is therefore more likely to be historically authentic to Jesus.” 


4. The Criterion of Coherence 


A saying or episode that coheres with sayings or episodes already established as 
authentic by other criteria is also likely to be authentic.*! This is clearly a sec- 
ondary criterion insofar as it depends upon, and extends, the results of the appli- 
cation of other criteria. It is also weaker, in that “coherence” is a matter of 
perception and thus a more subjective criterion. Nevertheless, this criterion is 
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valued as a means of broadening the data base, as it were, for the quest. It should 
not be used negatively, excluding a saying because it appears inconsistent with 
sayings established as authentic on other grounds: ‘Jesus would hardly be unique 
among the great thinkers and leaders of world history if his sayings and actions 


did not always seem totally consistent to us.” 


5. The Criterion of Historical Coherence 


The criterion of historical coherence shows up under a variety of different names, 
the common thread being that the overall picture of Jesus that emerges from his- 
torical sifting and study of the traditions needs to cohere with the known facts of 
Jesus’ life, particularly the fact of Jesus’ trial and execution, since these are among 
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the few indisputable historical data: 
alienate people, especially powerful people, is not the historical Jesus.”“* Thus, for 
example, the Temple cleansing event is highly probable not only based on mul- 
tiple attestation (Synoptic tradition and Johannine tradition) but as a historically 
plausible explanation for what set in motion Jesus’ trial and execution. 

Some caution is required in regard to the application of this criterion. It might 
be too optimistic to claim that “if an individual tradition or a motif helps to 
explain and understand an authentic tradition or motif, it can be regarded as 
having a claim to authenticity,” since history is generally intelligible.* It is histor- 
ically probable that Jesus kept company with sinners. However, sayings that 
explain such unexpected kinds of behavior might have greater potential to have 
been invented. If the question arose in the early church, “Why did Jesus keep 
company with notorious sinners and collaborators?” the answer could come in the 
form of an invented saying in which “Jesus” explains his behavior: “The Son of 
Man came to call not the righteous but the sinners to repentance.” Jesus’ practice 
remains an established fact, but the explicit explanations for this practice within 
the tradition need to be authenticated by other means. 


6. The Criterion of Traces of Aramaic 


Given the probability that Jesus spoke and taught, for the most part, in Aramaic— 
with the result that some Aramaic words survive even in the Greek translation of 
Jesus’ speech in Mark—those who use this criterion hold that sayings that can 
easily be translated back into Aramaic stand a better chance of being authentic 
than sayings that cannot.” This criterion, therefore, privileges sayings that survive 
in Greek bearing the stamp of Semitic syntax, over against sayings and traditions 
that exist in more flowing, natural Greek. 

A major difficulty with this criterion is that it does not take into account dif- 
fering translation styles and goals. If the translator of particular sayings wished to 
provide an equivalent in good, idiomatic Greek, an authentic saying would not nor- 
mally retain obvious traces of Aramaic. On the other hand, the influence of the 
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Septuagint with its Semitic style could account for many of the Semitisms (Hebra- 
isms, Aramaisms) in the Greek body of Jesus sayings, thus undermining the major 
premise behind the criterion. The criterion also does not account for the possibility 
that if Greek-speaking Christians invented Jesus sayings, it is no less likely that 
Aramaic-speaking Christians also developed sayings that would be attributed to 
Jesus. These would be upheld rather than exposed by this criterion.*’ At best, then, 
“traces of Aramaic” should be relegated to the level of a supplementary criterion.” 


7. The Criterion of Appropriateness to the Palestinian Environment 


Appropriateness to the Palestinian environment is essentially a negative crite- 
rion rather than a positive one. Sayings attributed to Jesus that would be out of 
place in the context of the Roman-dominated Palestine of 20-30 CE are probably 
inauthentic.“ Thus, for example, Jesus’ rules for community discipline within 
the ekklesia in Matt 18:15-17, while not out of place in Palestine, seem quite out 
of place—or, at least, strikingly premature—in the period of Jesus’ ministry. The 
Marcan version of Jesus’ ruling on divorce (Mark 10:11-12), which presupposes 
that either the husband or the wife might initiate a divorce, is out of place in 
Palestine but more proper to a Roman environment where wives had this legal 
freedom. 

The positive use of this criterion is problematic. Conditions in Palestine did 
not drastically change between 29-32 and 33-50 CE. Sayings invented or devel- 
oped by Christian Jews in Palestine in the decades following Jesus’ death, there- 
fore, would often meet the criterion of appropriateness to the Palestinian 


environment while being in fact inauthentic.°° “ 


Contextual appropriateness” is 
therefore a prerequisite to a saying or deed’s being deemed authentic by other 
criteria, not a criterion in itself.°' The criterion of appropriateness to the Pales- 
tinian context, which includes “correspondence to the Jewish context,” stands 
in considerable tension with the criterion of dissimilarity as traditionally ap- 
plied.*? This does not prevent Jesus from being a radical innovator who chal- 
lenged and came into conflict with other Jews and Jewish groups; rather, it 
affirms that he does so from within Judaism and in a way that is intelligible as 


an inner-Jewish debate. 


8. The Criterion of the Tendencies of the Developing Synoptic Tradition 


In its classical formulation, another criterion called for tracing out the trajectories 
in the development of the known Synoptic tradition (i.e., from Mark to Matthew 
or to Luke) in an effort to discover the “rules” of the tradition’s development. Such 
discoveries would be used to determine the earliest form of a tradition and, in some 
cases, to theorize about the prewritten development of the tradition, thus “recov- 
ering” earlier forms of the sayings.*? The dangers inherent in this criterion are ev- 
ident. Traditions simply do not develop according to uniform rules. For example, 
traditions can move from more detailed to less detailed as well as the reverse.™* 
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The more reliable application of this criterion remains within the realm of redac- 
tion criticism and the discovery of a particular evangelist’s shaping of the tradition, so 
as to discern what elements of a tradition may have been original to Jesus and what 
elements derive from the evangelist’s application of the same.* Thus, for example, 
Matthew’s interest in demonstrating that following Jesus’ teachings is in complete 
harmony with fulfilling the Torah might well account for the addition of “for this is 
the Law and the Prophets” to an otherwise authentic saying handed on within the Q 
tradition, “All things that you wish that people would do for you, do yourselves for 
them” (Matt 7:12; cf. Luke 6:31).°° 


9. Criterion of Historical Plausibility 


As part of an overarching attempt to replace the criterion of double dissimilarity in 
historical Jesus studies, Gerd Theissen and Dagmar Winter have proposed the “cri- 
terion of historical plausibility,” which makes a saying or tradition’s “plausibility in 
the Jewish context, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, . . . plausibility of 
effects” within the early Christian movement a primary test of authenticity:°’ 


Thus, when the term historical plausibility replaces the term dissimilarity, 
this should signal that distinctions and differences between Judaism and 
early Christianity are not in themselves an adequate methodological basis 
for Jesus research. Rather, it suggests their historically ‘more plausible’ 
connection and continuity—which can include continuity as well as 
discontinuity, analogy as well as difference, agreement as well as contrast.°® 


Breaking this criterion down into four subcriteria, Theissen and Winter ask the 
following questions of particular Jesus traditions and emerging pictures of the 
historical Jesus: (1) Are the intentions and words attributed to Jesus compatible 
within Judaism as it was known and practiced in Galilee and Judea in the first 
half of the first century? (2) Does the emerging picture of Jesus’ intentions and 
deeds delineate a recognizable, individual figure within the context of Judaism? 
(3) Does a particular tradition contrast with the general tendencies of early Chris- 
tianity? (4) Do the features of the traditions that endure despite the variety of 
tendencies at work within early Christianity nevertheless cohere?”? 

The results of the application of these criteria have yet to be seen and tested. 
Nevertheless, this approach has the benefit of allowing the historical Jesus to 
fully take on the flesh of the Jewish scriptural and extrabiblical tradition, speaking 
both within and to that tradition. 


10. The Ensemble Application of Criteria 


No single criterion is adequate for the entire task, nor are the criteria meant to be 
used independently of one another. Rather, they provide an ensemble of tests by 
means of which to sift through the tradition to arrive at the material that most 
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reliably gives us access to the essential teachings, deeds, and purposes of Jesus— 
the ipsissima vox and ipsissima intentio, if not the ipsissima verba. Sayings and tra- 
ditions whose authenticity have the support of multiple criteria are clearly of 
central importance.®' The criteria may at times be in conflict with one another in 
regard to a particular saying or other tradition, yielding an uncertain verdict. In 
such cases, we are better served by the generous use of the category of “not cer- 
tain” in regard to authenticity rather than forcing too much into either the 
authentic or inauthentic columns of the ledger.” 


The Position of This Study 


The development of these criteria springs ultimately from an assumption that 
early Christians would either fail to remember Jesus’ sayings with a high degree 
of accuracy or freely invent new sayings and traditions to deal with new issues as 
they arose. Reliance on these criteria is inversely proportional to confidence in the 
historical reliability of the sources.* The skepticism that prevails in much of the 
quest for the historical Jesus has not gone unchallenged. One important chal- 
lenge comes from Birger Gerhardsson. Gerhardsson’s earlier work responds pri- 
marily to the results of form criticism and the claims based thereon that many 
sayings attributed to Jesus were, in fact, the product of the early church, invented 
to meet new challenges and answer new questions in the decades after Jesus’ 
death. It responded as well to anachronistic presuppositions about the role of 
memory and the reliability of the oral transmission of teachings in general. 
Gerhardsson studied the care and attention given to the preservation and 
transmission of a teacher’s sayings in the contexts of Pharisaic and Rabbinic 
Judaism, as well as the context of Hellenistic and Roman-period pedagogy, which 
placed a high value on rote memorization. Recitation is fundamental to the Jew- 
ish approach to tradition, enshrined within the Shema itself: “Keep these words 
that Iam commanding you today in your hearts. Recite them to your children and 
talk about them when you are at home and when you are away, when you lie down 
and when you rise” (Deut 6:6-7 NRSV). New Testament authors bear witness to 
the contemporary practice of learning and handing on tradition, of studiously 
devoting oneself to the tradition.** While Gerhardsson read too much of the for- 
mality of the (later) rabbinic context and practice into Jesus’ relationship with his 
disciples, he has helpfully reminded us that memory was not so weak a faculty in 
the first century as in (modern, Western) print cultures and that oral recitation 
and memory were foundational to both Jewish and Greco-Roman education.*’ 
While the Gospel tradition does not support depicting Jesus and his disciples 
as a rabbinic school, it does bear witness to the high esteem in which Jesus’ say- 
ings were held, with the result that they would have been “preserved, studied, and 
examined for their own sake, not only for a variety of practical reasons.”** They 
were “spirit and life” (John 6:63); they would never pass away (Matt 24:35); if one 
called Jesus “Lord,” it was essential “to hear and to do them” (Matt 7:24—27). The 
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disciples would have been interested in Jesus’ teachings from the beginning. 
Indeed, prior to Easter, his role as teacher would have been more prominent than 
after Easter, when he was proclaimed to be so much more than a teacher. It is 
therefore not the case that interest in Jesus’ teachings began only after Easter, at 
some distance from their time of utterance. 

Two points of decisive importance emerge from Gerhardsson’s study. First, the 
availability of the original disciples and other living witnesses to Jesus’ teachings 
and the authority accorded Jesus’ personal followers throughout the early church 
provided a check against the wholesale invention of material and attribution of 
the same to Jesus during the period of oral transmission and the composition of 
the Gospels.® The Gospels themselves were written while many eyewitnesses of 
Jesus’ teaching and ministry were yet alive. True, eyewitnesses do not see every- 
thing correctly and do not remember and relate events without selection, inter- 
pretation, or embellishment. They can, nevertheless, exercise an important 
safeguard against wholesale invention or undue modification. If the teachings at- 
tributed to Jesus within a particular Gospel did not accord with the living memory 
of Jesus’ sayings, we should expect that Gospel not to have found acceptance 
across a broad spectrum of early Christian churches.” This might well explain the 
limited subscription, for example, to the Gospel of Thomas in the early church. 

This insight has been borne out by more recent studies on oral cultures and com- 
munity self-regulation in regard to its traditions. Scholars studying modern oral 
cultures have observed that, while there is a certain level of flexibility allowed in the 
recitation of traditional material, there are also limits on that flexibility where the 
reciter is perceived to have crossed the line between fair re-presentation of the tra- 
dition and undue alteration of the tradition. While considerable flexibility—almost 
limitless flexibility—is allowed in regard to some forms of reported speech (e.g., 
rumors), a community will actually correct overly free recitations of the traditions 
deemed central to the community’s identity and ethos.” In the early church, eye- 
witnesses would certainly have been able to fulfill such a function, but one might 
surmise that members of the community would reinforce this “self-policing” of the 
development of Jesus traditions on the basis of their own knowledge of the tradi- 
tion as they had already received it. 

Second, the evidence of the earliest Christian documents themselves argues 
against the free invention of Jesus traditions and in favor of the preservation of 
careful distinctions between what was received as coming from Jesus and what 
was derived from the same to address questions or situations that Jesus himself 
did not. Paul, for example, passes on dominical commands to the extent that 
these can provide guidance for issues he addresses, like the separation of spouses 
(1 Cor 7:10-11; cf. Matt 5:32; 19:9), but provides his own advice when such guid- 
ance is lacking in the Jesus tradition rather than inventing fresh “dominical” tra- 
ditions (1 Cor 7:12, 25). Gerhardsson regards such passages as “embarrassing 
evidence against the common opinion that in the early church no distinction was 
made between what was said ‘by the Lord [himself]’ and what was said by some 
one else ‘in the Lord.”” 
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It is even more striking, given the importance of issues such as the question of 
the basis on which Gentiles were to be included in the community of faith in the 
early decades of the Christian movement, that we find no sayings being incorpo- 
rated into the Jesus tradition to the effect that “neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision matters, but only faith working through love” (Gal 5:6). Instead, we find early 
Christian leaders looking for guidance from the experience of Gentile Christians, 
from visions and revelations, and from rational argumentation based on the Jewish 
Scriptures (see, e.g., Gal 3:1-4:31; Acts 10-11, 15). Mark goes so far as to insert an 
interpretative comment suggesting that a saying of Jesus has some bearing on the 
question of the ongoing validity of some aspects of the Torah (“thus declaring all 
foods clean” [Mark 7:19]), bringing an authentic saying to bear on a new question. 
But Mark also carefully preserves the line between where Jesus’ words end and his 
interpretation begins. He does not intrude upon the Jesus saying he has received or 
reshape it such that Jesus now articulates Mark’s application. The evidence thus 
generally negates the assumption that we will find wholesale invention of sayings 
on any sizable scale to address these new questions.” 

The New Testament epistles give no indications of a Jesus tradition in the 
making and no indication that a rule or principle had to be attributable or attrib- 
uted to Jesus to become normative. Indeed, our earliest Christian documents 
show a surprising lack of dependence upon dominical sayings (or sayings with 
imputed dominical authority) when it comes to addressing the questions and 
challenges facing the early church. The Epistle of James is a striking case in point. 
Even where he seems to be drawing on known Synoptic/Q traditions of Jesus’ 
sayings, he never explicitly points out their dominical origin and, therefore, au- 
thority. He certainly never attributes material he appears to have learned from 
Ben Sira or other extrabiblical Jewish sources to Jesus in order to give that mate- 
rial heightened authority, and he does not present any potentially fabricated 
Jesus sayings. This is telling evidence against the kind of alleged creativity on the 
part of early Christians in reaction to which the criterion of dissimilarity—both 
in regard to Judaism and in regard to the early church—was formulated. The 
same principle can be observed throughout the epistolary material of the New 
Testament and other early Christian literature.” 

If the church had felt the need to invent Jesus sayings to provide guidance for 
new situations or give legitimacy to new directions, we should expect to see more 
explicit appeals to the authority of sayings of Jesus, genuine or invented, in the 
epistolary literature. Rather, the Jewish Scriptures remain the primary authorita- 
tive texts. The writings of Second Temple—period sages are worthy of incorporation 
on their own merit, without bolstering their authority through (mis)attribution to 
Jesus. The pronouncements of apostolic figures carry authority themselves without 
any attempts to attribute these pronouncements to Jesus. The members of the early 
Christian movement themselves have access to divine guidance through the Spirit 
(and communal discernment thereof) without being limited to looking to the words 
of Jesus as to a unique guru. 
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If Christian leaders and teachers such as those who stand behind the epistolary 
literature of the New Testament were able for decades to draw upon the Hebrew 
Scriptural tradition, extrabiblical literature, and other Jewish traditional mate- 
rial, incorporate this into their new discourse, and expect the same to contribute 
to the persuasive impact of their communications—all without attributing any of 
this material, mistakenly or purposefully, to the historical (or even postresurrec- 
tion) Jesus—why would we expect the oral Jesus tradition and the evangelists to 
be doing the opposite? Leaders in the early church might have been capable of 
creating and assigning sayings to Jesus, but proponents of the view that they did, 
and did so to a considerable extent, have not demonstrated that there was any 
need for them to do so or found clear examples of their having done so in Chris- 
tian writings from the first century. 

Skepticism embraced for its own sake is not therefore critical. Such skepticism 
as has been harbored toward the Synoptic Gospels’ representation of Jesus’ say- 
ings is based on certain premises about the alleged practice of the early church in 
regard to the fresh invention of “traditions” or the attribution (mistaken or inten- 
tional) of extant Jewish traditions to Jesus. When the evidence for the motiva- 
tion for such practices and, indeed, for the practice itself has been shown to be not 
only lacking but even contrary to these premises, then the skepticism itself is 
every bit as tendentious and uncritical as the most naive conservatism. 

Acknowledging the force of these observations does not necessitate dismissing 
the complexities of the data of variances between the Gospels, the role of inter- 
pretation in both the translation and the transmission of the sayings of Jesus, or 
the importance of redaction criticism in the process of distinguishing Jesus’ say- 
ings from an evangelist’s interpretative shaping and use of those sayings. Ger- 
hardsson himself shows a keen awareness of and honors these complexities.” But 
he does insist that, for the most part, it may reasonably be affirmed that the evan- 
gelists are shaping, not inventing, Jesus’ sayings—that they have indeed received 
something to interpret.’° We still need to sift the evidence carefully in light of the 
demonstrable realities of the transmission of Jesus’ sayings from the time of their 
utterance to the time of their committal to written form in extant Gospels: 


1. The translation of Jesus’ sayings from Aramaic to Greek;” 

2. The interpretation of Jesus’ sayings as the disciples came to new insights 
about them after his resurrection (evidenced, e.g., in John 2:19-22, 12:12-16); 

3. Redaction by the various evangelists in regard to the selection, shaping, and 
interpretative arrangements of Jesus traditions in line with each particular 
evangelist’s pastoral goals; 

4. The likelihood that shorter sayings would be more closely guarded in memory 
than the narratives or parables; 

5. The occasional embedding of “post-Easter interpretations, changes, additions, 
or secondary creations” in the sayings of Jesus, as well as the freer creation of 
episodes like the infancy narratives.” 
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In the chapters that follow, the primary sources for the voice of Jesus remain 
the sayings traditions in the Synoptic Gospels. As these are discussed, the authen- 
ticity of each will be weighed on the basis of the typical criteria as well as against 
the results of redaction criticism. However, the results will tend to be more liberal 
in regard to affirming the authenticity of the saying in some form than exhibited, 
for example, in the writings of the more prominent members of the Jesus Sem- 
inar. Thus, for example, I consider the so-called antitheses in the Sermon on the 
Mount to contain basically authentic Jesus sayings, even though they are attested 
in only one stream of tradition and also very much at home in Jewish discourse 
about the fuller observance of Torah’s commandments. My presumption is that 
the early church was more likely to preserve and pass along authentic sayings than 
invent them out of whole cloth or mistakenly attribute to Jesus Jewish wisdom 
that Jesus did not, during his lifetime, personally affirm.*° 

Considering the paucity of evidence for the earliest Christians attributing to 
Jesus what they found useful in other, older Jewish texts, as if this practice would 
be necessary to assure that the wisdom of those Jewish texts or voices would be 
received and preserved, the amount of overlap between Jesus’ sayings and tradi- 
tional Jewish wisdom and ethical instructions is better explained on the supposi- 
tion that Jesus himself incorporated teachings from Jewish sages of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods without drawing attention to the original source—and with- 
out the tradents of the Jesus tradition tracking down and distinguishing the 
source, simply remembering that Jesus, indeed, said such and such. These are 
authentic Jesus sayings, insofar as Jesus reaffirmed and incorporated into his own 
teaching the wisdom and ethical principles of his own teachers (formal and infor- 
mal). They are just not original sayings, something upon which the criterion of 
dissimilarity, and reconstructions of Jesus based upon a methodology that privi- 
leges the criterion of dissimilarity in the sifting of the tradition, puts far too much 
emphasis. 
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Among Jesus’ known relatives, Simon and Joses have left no legacy, and their 
voices have fallen entirely silent. The voices of James and Jude, however, may still 
be heard. James’s voice reverberates now and again in Acts and, even more faintly, 
in Paul’s letter to the Galatians. But within the New Testament are also letters 
that present themselves as the voice of James and the voice of Jude preserved 
firsthand for posterity. In this chapter, we will attend to two major tasks. The first 
is to determine the precise relationship of James and Jude to Jesus and to trace 
out their involvement in the movement formed around Jesus. The second is to 
determine whether or not the epistles that bear their names truly preserve their 
voices, rather than the voices of well-meaning Christians who wrote in their 


names. 


James and Jude in the House of Joseph 


Isn’t this the carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of Jacob [James] 
and Joses and Judas [Jude] and Simon? Aren't his sisters here with us? 
—Mark 6:3; cf. Matt 13:55 


Jesus was part of a sizable family. According to this tradition preserved by 
Mark and only slightly emended by Matthew, there were at least seven others 
in close relationship to him: a living mother, four brothers, and at least two 
sisters. All the males in the family had names that were deeply rooted in the 
Jewish tradition. “Jesus” is a Grecized form of “Joshua,” the hero of the con- 
quest tradition who led the people of God into the promised land; “James” is 
the Anglicized form of “Jacob” (Greek, “Idxw os, Iakobos), the eponymous 
ancestor of the people of Israel; “Joses” appears to be a diminutive form of 
“Joseph” (the name by which Matthew knows this family member), one of the 
twelve patriarchs. Simon and Judas (a slightly Grecized form of “Judah”) are 
both named after others of the twelve patriarchs and, notably, two heroes of 
the Maccabean Revolution. 
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Despite the straightforward description of family relations in this passage, 
early church leaders came to significantly different conclusions about Jesus’ pre- 
cise relationship to James and Jude (as well as the other named relatives). In the 
fourth century CE, Helvidius affirmed Mark’s presentation at face value: Jesus, 
James, and Jude were half brothers, sons of the same mother but not the same 
father. James, Joses, Simon, and Jude were the natural children of Joseph and 
Mary, hence all younger half brothers of Jesus, consistently presented as the son 
of Mary but not the biological child of Joseph. This is also the most natural reading 
of Matt 1:18, 25.1 Mary was already pregnant “before Joseph and Mary came 
together,” and Joseph “did not have sexual relations with her until she bore a son.” 
The implication is that Joseph did have sexual relations with Mary after Jesus’ 
birth, thus siring James and his brothers. The Second Apocalypse of James 50.15-22 
agrees, speaking of Jesus and James being “nourished with the same milk,” that 
is, sharing the same mother, Mary. Helvidius’s position also provides the most 
natural framework within which to refer to James (and the others) as “the Lord’s 
brother” (Greek, adelphos [Gal 1:19]).? 

At about the same time, Epiphanius suggested that James, Jude, and the others 
were not blood brothers of Jesus in any sense but, rather, were Joseph’s children 
by a previous wife.* This view was supported by the Protevangelion of James and 
possibly Gospel of Peter, according to Origen, Commentary on Matthew 10:17.* The 
Protevangelion of James, however, is clearly biased in favor of promoting Mary’s 
perpetual virginity, to the point that it asserts the ongoing physical condition of 
Mary’s virginity to have been miraculously unimpaired by Jesus’ birth (19:2-3).° 
The doctrine of the “virgin birth” served to affirm the incarnation and the unique 
relationship of Jesus to God; the doctrine of the “perpetual virginity” of Mary is 
clearly a secondary development derived to further protect the doctrine of the 
incarnation by building a large fence around Mary’s sexuality and to elevate the 
holiness of Mary by distancing her from the pollution inherent in intercourse and 
the natural procreative processes. 

The theory also assumes Joseph’s advanced age at the time of marrying Mary, 
such that he had had time to sire six children with a previous wife, an assumption 
the popularity of which is still evidenced in the “Cherry Tree Carol”: 


Joseph was an old man, and an old man was he 
When he married Mary in the land of Galilee. 


Joseph’s advanced age is sometimes supported by alleging that he died early in 
Jesus’ life, shortly after the episode in the Temple during Jesus’ twelfth year, since 
Joseph no long appears in the Gospels after this event. This argument is falla- 
cious, however, since Joseph could just as easily have made it to Jesus’ twenty- 
eighth year and still have disappeared from the scene before Jesus’ public ministry. 
All we really know is that Joseph dies before Jesus was thirty, giving Joseph and 
Mary plenty of time to have six live-born children together. 
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Jerome advanced yet a third position, that James and Jude were merely 
cousins to Jesus. Jerome’s position requires the following identifications of char- 
acters in the Gospels: (1) the James and Joses listed among Jesus’ “brothers” in 
Mark 6:3 are also “James the Small” and “Joses,” the children of the Mary named 
in Mark 15:40; (2) this Mary is, in turn, the same person as Jesus’ mother’s sister 
(or sister-in-law, since no one would give the same name to two daughters), Mary 
of Clopas (John 19:25). If Mary’s sister is indeed Mary, the wife of Clopas, John 
would have held one of the following to be true: (a) Clopas is Joseph’s brother; (b) 
Mary, wife of Clopas, is Joseph’s sister; (c) Clopas is the brother of Mary, mother 
of Jesus. The end result of these identifications is that James, Joses, Simon, and 
Jude are Jesus’ first cousins. 

Richard Bauckham rightly calls this view “the least plausible.”® “Mary, the 
mother of James and Joses” (Mark 15:40), appears again in Mark’s Gospel as 
“Mary [the mother] of Joses” (15:47) and “Mary [the mother] of James” (16:1). 
She is identified by her offspring, who were apparently known in the church, just 
as Simon of Cyrene was identified by his sons, Alexander and Rufus, also known 
to the communities receiving Mark’s Gospel (Mark 15:21). But for Mark, neither 
Joses nor James was more prominent, since Mary could alternately be named the 
mother of both, of one, or of the other, which tells against this James being James 
the Just—in relation to whom even his own brothers identified themselves 
(cf. Jude 1).” 

Jerome’s position also does not seem to take adequate account of the diffi- 
culties of harmonizing the picture of which women were present at the crucifixion 
in Mark 15:40 and John 19:25, if harmonization is truly the best way to proceed: 


There were also some watching from far off, among whom were Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James the Small and Joses, and 
Salome, who followed him when he was in Galilee and used to provide for 
him, and many other women who went up with him into Jerusalem. 
(Mark 15:40) 


Standing near the cross of Jesus were his mother and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. (John 19:25) 


The only clear point of agreement between the two passages is the presence of Mary 
Magdalene, though her location significantly differs (in Mark she is “far off,” in John 
she is “near the cross”). Mark identifies a group of women of unspecified number 
and names only three of the larger company. John also identifies three women, ® but 
there is no reason to assume that his list overlaps with Mark’s any further than 
Mary Magdalene. In other words, the identification of Mary, mother of James the 
Short and Joses, with Mary, the wife of Clopas and sister of Jesus’ mother, is sheer 
conjecture. It is more prudent to treat the two lists as independent developments of 
the tradition that some of Jesus’ female disciples witnessed the crucifixion, with 
different answers to the questions “How many?” and “From where?” 
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Helvidius’s view remains the simplest solution, requiring no questionable iden- 
tifications of characters across the Gospels or presumed second marriages on the 
part of either Joseph or Mary, and all this at the cost only of one treasured dogma, 
namely, the perpetual virginity of Mary. James, Jude, Simon, and Joses were the 
natural children of Mary and Joseph, born subsequent to Jesus, whose biological 
father was not Joseph. 


James and Jude in the Ministry of Jesus 


James and Jude became leading figures in the Christian movement after Jesus’ 
death, but at what point did they align themselves with their brother’s work? 
When Jesus was proclaiming and enacting the kingdom of God, were his brothers 
to be found among his disciples or opponents or perhaps in neither camp, neither 
committed nor hostile? 

The canonical Gospels afford only the briefest glimpses into Jesus’ relationship 
with his brothers during his ministry—which, in itself, already tells against their 
presence in the circle of disciples during this period: 


His mother and his brothers came and, standing outside, sent someone 
in to him to summon him. A crowd was sitting around him, and they said 
to him, “See—your mother and your brothers are outside asking for 
you.” He replied, “Who is my mother and brothers?” Looking around at 
those sitting around him, he said, “See here my mother and my brothers! 
Anyone who does God’s will—this person is my brother and sister and 
mother.” (Mark 3:31-35; cf. Matt 12:46—-50; Luke 8:19-21; G. Thom. 99) 


Jesus’ response offers a stark affront to contemporary family values, radically 
redefining kinship in terms of shared commitment to the rule of God (a kinship 
that could include his mother and siblings, but on the basis of the commitment, 
not biological relation). The saying is also a potential insult to figures revered 
in the early church (Mary, James, Jude), hence an embarrassment. Moreover, 
witnesses—including James and Jude—were available to refute such a tradition, 
if inauthentic. All these factors argue for the authenticity of the tradition, at least 
the core saying within this episode.® 

It is not immediately apparent in Mark’s narrative why his mother and 
brothers are coming to see him. Richard Bauckham suggests that their motive is 
found in Mark 3:20-21: “Jesus went into a house, and a crowd came together 
again, with the result that they weren’t even able to eat bread. Hearing about 
this, those who were near to Jesus went out to take hold of him, for they were 
saying that he was beside himself.” According to Bauckham, this passage has 
been separated from Mark 3:31-35 as a result of Mark’s tendency to use a sand- 
wiching technique when joining two episodes that he considers to be mutually 
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informing. Mark split up an episode in which Jesus’ family (“those who were near 
to Jesus”) went to take Jesus into protective custody, whether out of concern for 
Jesus’ own welfare or the welfare of the family’s honor, and set a controversy 
story (3:22-30) within this framework so as to dramatize “the two forms of 
opposition Jesus had to suffer: misunderstanding from his relatives, slander 
from religious opponents.””” 

It is unclear if the family members themselves are saying, “He is beside him- 
self,” or whether this was just the public report to which the family members were 
responding—showing care for Jesus’ person but not faith in Jesus’ mission. Mark 
also does not explicitly refer to “family” in 3:21 but, rather, uses the expression 
“those around him” (ot Tap avTov, hoi par’ autou), a phrase that could simply 
refer to Jesus’ “associates.”"' Only if one understands 3:19b-21 as the specific 
prequel to 3:31-35 would one decide that “family” is meant. In favor of this 
understanding, however, is that 3:19-21 puts Jesus in a house teaching a crowd 
while some people closely associated with Jesus set out for this house to take 
Jesus away to a more private location—that is, 3:19-21 sets the stage perfectly 
for 3:31-35.4 

While a definitive answer to this question remains elusive, this much is clear: 
Mark 3:31-35 presents Jesus’ family standing outside the circle of followers rather 
than on the inside, listening to his teachings and identifying with his mission. 
They remain on the outside after their request is brought to Jesus: he does not 
break off his teaching to go out to them but, rather, uses their arrival to redefine 
what constitutes genuine kinship as far as he is concerned. While Jesus does not 
disown his family, he certainly does not privilege blood ties either. Rather, he pri- 
oritizes common commitment to God and God’s purposes as the essential quality 
that constitutes kinship with him. At this point in the narrative, there is nothing 
to suggest that Jesus’ brothers share that commitment, and so they remain out- 
side while Jesus remains within, together with his more genuine kin—those who 
are seeking Jesus’ instruction on how to do God’s will. 

The second relevant episode is Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth (Mark 6:1-6; Matt 
13:53-58; Luke 4:16-30; cf. G. Thom. 31:1): 


He went from there and came into his home country, and his disciples 
were following him. And when the Sabbath had arrived, he began to teach 
in the synagogue, and many who were listening were taken aback, saying, 
“Where did this man get these things? What is the wisdom given to him, 
and what are the signs coming about through his hands? Isn’t this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of James and Joses and Judas and 
Simon? Aren't his sisters here with us?” And they were offended at him. 
Jesus said to them, “A prophet is not dishonored except in his homeland 
and among his relatives and in his own house.” He wasn’t able to work any 
wonder there, except that he put his hands on a few sick people and 
healed them. He was amazed on account of their distrust. 
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The authenticity of the essence of Jesus’ response, “A prophet isn’t dishonored 
anywhere except in his homeland,” is strongly supported by multiple attestation, 
appearing in the Synoptic tradition (Mark 6:4; Matt 13:57; Luke 4:24), John 
(4:44), and Gospel of Thomas (31:1). The clauses about the prophet also being dis- 
honored “in his own home” (only Mark 6:4; Matt 13:57) and “among his relatives” 
(only Mark 6:4) are probably best explained as expansions of a shorter, more orig- 
inal apothegm, with the result that Jesus only drew attention to his rejection in 
his hometown as a feature of the paradigm of the prophetic career, and not espe- 
cially to rejection among his relatives. 

It seems unlikely that Mark’s expansion of the saying is evidence of his attempt 
to create or sharpen a rift between Jesus and his family as a function of Mark’s 
opposition to the leadership of Jesus’ relatives in the Jerusalem church, discredit- 
ing them for the sake of promoting Pauline or Petrine leadership.’* Opposition to 
Jesus prior to the resurrection would surely not be seriously damaging to James’s 
position after the resurrection. Disbelief, failure, and opposition to Jesus were 
the lot of all of the disciples—most famously in the case of Paul—prior to the 
postresurrection appearances of Jesus to disciple, brother, and persecutor alike. It 
is more likely that Mark seeks to portray Jesus as a precedent for the kind of hos- 
tility that Christians would encounter even from their own kin (see also, on this 
theme, Mark 10:28-30).™* 

The independent evidence of John 7:5 also tells against Mark creating the 
impression of a rift that did not actually exist during Jesus’ lifetime. Jesus’ mother 
and brothers travel together to Capernaum (John 2:12) after the miracle at Cana 
(although only Jesus’ mother is said to be present there [2:1-2]). Jesus’ brothers 
do not appear in the narrative again until the episode following Jesus’ teaching 
about the necessity of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, after which many 
stop following him (6:66-69): 


After these things Jesus traveled around Galilee. He didn’t want to go 
into Judea, because the Judeans were seeking to kill him. The Jewish 
feast of tabernacles was near. Therefore his brothers said to him, “Leave 
here and go to Judea, in order that your followers will see the works 
which you do: for no one does anything in secret while seeking to make 
himself known. If you do these things, make yourself known to the 
world!” For neither did his brothers believe in him. Then Jesus says to 
them, “My opportunity is not yet here, but your opportunity is always 
ready. The world cannot hate you, but it hates me since I testify against it 
that its works are wicked. You go up to the feast; I’m not going up for this 
feast, because my opportunity has not yet ripened.” (7:1-8) 


In full awareness of growing enmity against Jesus in Judea (7:1), his brothers egg 
Jesus on to go to Judea during a festival and live up to the reputation he had been 
making for himself, since he ostensibly “wants to be widely known.” In so doing 
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they urge Jesus on to a course that would be particularly dangerous, whereas 
siblings should more naturally protect one another from danger. This suggests, 
within the Johannine community at least, a memory of significant sibling hos- 
tility between Jesus and his brothers, to the point that, in Johannine dialect, 
Jesus indicts his own brothers for still belonging to the “world” at this point in 
the narrative (7:7).** While the portrayal of the brothers in John needs to be read 
against the tendency to exalt the Beloved Disciple, it is also the case that, for the 
Fourth Evangelist, true belief prior to the passion, glorification, and resurrection 
is not possible anyway, for either the brothers or the disciples. The brothers, like 
the disciples, are “fallible followers” until Jesus’ glorification is complete." 

Ben Witherington finds a fourth episode to be especially relevant, and that is 
the episode of Jesus’ burial—in which Jesus’ family is absent. Jesus’ burial, for 
which his family ought to have taken responsibility, is undertaken by people out- 
side his family, particularly Joseph of Arimathea (Mark 15:42-43, 46-47; Matt 
27:57-61; Luke 23:50-56; John 19:38-42). Whether this indeed happened 
because they had perceived Jesus to have shamed the family, particularly in his 
disgraceful death,’’” or because they experienced a failure of nerve akin to that 
displayed by the disciples,’* the tradition is unanimous on the striking point that 
James, Jude, and the others did not care for their brother’s body. 

While I would not argue for the historicity of all of these episodes, together 
they preserve an authentic memory that Jesus’ brothers were not among his fol- 
lowers at least for the earlier portions of his ministry. This does nothing to dis- 
credit them as leaders of the early church, any more than Peter’s denial or Paul’s 
persecution of Christ followers discredited their leadership, so it is difficult to 
accept the suggestion that this memory of Jesus’ brothers was invented by 
sectors of the early church for such a purpose. This conclusion is also supported 
by the silences of the five Gospels in regard to the brothers. At no point do they 
actually appear among Jesus’ followers during his lifetime.’ 

This last claim has been recently challenged by James Tabor, who indicts the 
authors of the New Testament for downplaying the role of Jesus’ brothers in the 
history of the movement but declares that “their names as part of the Twelve 
could not be excised. James, Jude, and Simon are clearly the brothers of Jesus.” 
He further asserts that James, in particular, was the “Beloved Disciple” of the 
Fourth Gospel.”° 

The lists of disciples in Luke 6:14-16 and Acts 1:13 do include people named 
James (“Jacob”), Judas (“Judah”), and Simon, but these were very common names.”* 
Indeed, there were even two Jacobs and two Judahs among the Twelve. Tabor’s 
principal evidence for his claims comes from a fallacious reading of Luke 6:14-16. 
Working through Luke’s list of the disciples, Tabor comes to “James of Alphaeus” 
(IdxkwBov AAgaiov, Iakébon Halphaiou [Luke 6:15]). In Greek, the name “Alpha- 
eus” is given in the genitive case, indicating that this noun qualifies, limits, or oth- 
erwise describes the noun to which it is related, in this case, “James/Jacob.” This 
was a common way of designating a filial relationship, and Tabor correctly 
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interprets it as “James the son of Alphaeus.”” Indeed, this would be the “default” 
interpretation of such a genitival relationship between two male names. When he 
comes just two names later to “Judas of James,” however, he interprets this as 
“Judas, brother of James.” 

What would lead a reader to make this shift from understanding the of as indic- 
ative of the parent/child relationship in the case of James, the son of Alphaeus, to 
understanding it as an indication of a sibling relationship in the case of Judas and 
James? There are no such cues in Luke 6:16, so Tabor turns to the opening of 
Jude’s letter: “In fact, Jude is called Judas of James’ in Luke 6:16, an expression 
probably meaning ‘brother, and he calls himself ‘brother of James’ in his one- 
page letter at the end of the New Testament.” The crucial point that Tabor misses 
here, however, is that the author of Jude actually uses the words “brother of 
James” [adeAgos ‘laxaBou, adelphos Iakobou] (Jude 1), thus actually providing 
evidence against Tabor’s interpretation of Luke 6:16. Within this same list of dis- 
ciples, fraternal relationships have already been marked by the specific use of the 
word brother, as in the case of “Peter, and Andrew his brother [adeApov avTod, 
adelphon autou]” (Luke 6:14). This particular disciple named Jude is thus to be 
understood as a son of someone named Jacob/James. 

Tabor similarly misinterprets the list of disciples in Acts 1:13, where “the 
eleven are together in the upper room: Peter, and John, and James, and Andrew; 
Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew; James son of Alphaeus, and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas brother of James.’™* Tabor’s English rendering of this list, 
however, is misleading. In Greek, the last line reads merely “James of Alphaeus, 
and Simon the Zealot, and Judas of James.” To infer, once again, that the first of 
(“of Alphaeus”) denotes a filial relationship and the second of (“of James”) a fra- 
ternal one without any distinguishing clues in the text is a highly tendentious 
move on Tabor’s part, repeating the fallacy of his reading of Luke 6:15. 

At this point, the author of Luke/Acts gives a very clear indication that, in fact, 
Jesus’ brothers were not among the Twelve, even while placing them among those 
gathered as Christ followers: “These all [the Eleven] were persevering together in 
prayer along with the women, with Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brothers” 
(Acts 1:14). Tabor claims that this verse constitutes “a fateful qualifying sentence 
that has served to marginalize the Jesus family for two thousand years.” He reads 
this as a dismissive reference to Jesus’ brothers “in passing as if to say, ‘Oh yes, by 
the way, they were present but really not significant.” This is a strange reading of 
Acts 1:14, since this verse straightforwardly places them in the company of the 
Eleven and gives them special mention above the remaining one hundred or so 
Christ followers gathered together. It is all the stranger insofar as Acts goes on to 
present James’s leadership explicitly and positively in chapters 15 and 21! Tabor is 
indulging in some sensationalistic grandstanding here. He creates a redundancy in 
the text (If the brothers are already named in 1:13, why mention their presence 
again in 1:14?) out of a desire to include the brothers among the Eleven while pro- 
moting a conspiracy theory at the same time. 
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Tabor’s theory depends further on several identifications of characters from 
the Gospel narratives: 


1. “Alphaeus” and “Clopas” are different names for the same person; 
2. Clopas was the brother of Joseph, Mary’s first husband; 
3. Mary, the mother of Jesus, married Clopas after the death of Joseph. 


These, in turn, provide the evidence that the disciple James, identified as “the son 
of Alphaeus” (Luke 6:15), was in fact one of Jesus’ half brothers. Moreover, the 
“Simon, son of Clopas,” who took over the leadership of the Jerusalem church after 
the assassination of James the Just, is another of Jesus’ brothers.” Finally, Tabor 
turns to Matthew, or Levi, in order to find Jesus’ fourth half brother among the 
disciples. Since the disciple named Matthew in the First Gospel (Matt 9:9) is named 
“Levi son of Alphaeus” in Mark 2:14, Tabor concludes that Matthew was “another 
son of our mysterious ‘Alphaeus’ or Clophas” and therefore the brother of James, 
Jude, and Simon.”” Explaining how Matthew or Levi and Joseph (or Joses [cf. 
Mark 6:3 with Matt 13:55]) are all actually the same person, Tabor merely asserts, 
with no evidence, that “he was known by both [sic; there are actually three] names. 
One was ‘his’ and the other was given to him in honor of Joseph.” He triumphantly 
concludes that he has laid bare what is “perhaps the best-kept secret in the entire 
New Testament. Jesus’ own brothers were among the so-called Twelve Apostles.””® 

Richard Bauckham, however, had already demonstrated that “Clopas” and 
“Alphaeus” are not variants of the same name but, rather, different names related 
to different Semitic equivalents. It had formerly been argued that both “Alphaeus” 
and “Clopas” are possible Greek forms for the same Semitic name, “Halphai (?»9n).” 
However, “Clopas” is in fact an originally Greek name, rendered in Hebrew or Ara- 
maic as “Clopho (1519?).”?® The persons who are referred to by these names (see 
Matt 10:3; Mark 2:14; 3:18; Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13) are therefore not identical. The 
linguistic fact notwithstanding, it would be strange indeed for one person to have 
come to be known by two so different Greek names in early Christian commu- 
nities. Tabor’s case relies heavily on this identification, and he never addresses the 
contrary evidence.*” 

Tabor attempts to work James the Just into the company of the Twelve in one 
other way, harmonizing two unrelated traditions of the Last Supper. On the basis 
of Mark’s Gospel, Tabor claims that “Jesus met only with his Council of Twelve for 
that final private meal” (see Mark 14:14, 17, 20). The Gospel of the Hebrews, a Jew- 
ish Christian Gospel that shows marked resistance to Pauline Christianity, places 
James at the Last Supper: 


The Gospel also entitled “according to the Hebrews” which I lately trans- 
lated into Greek and Latin, and which Origen often quotes, contains the 
following narrative after the resurrection: “Now the Lord, when he had 
given the cloth to the servant of the priest, went to James and appeared 
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to him.” For James had taken an oath that he would not eat bread from 
that hour on which he had drunk the cup of the Lord till he saw him risen 
from the dead. Again a little later the Lord said, “Bring a table and bread,” 
and forthwith it is added: “He took bread and blessed and broke it and 
gave to James the Just and said to him: ‘My brother, eat your bread, for 


the Son of Man is risen from those who sleep.”*? 


Tabor bring this forward as “textual evidence of a tradition that remembers James 
as being present at the last meal” and therefore that James was one of the Twelve.*” 
While this does provide evidence of a tradition, it does not provide reliable evi- 
dence of an event or support for Tabor’s insistence that James was one of the 
Twelve. First, Gospel of the Hebrews is a sectarian Gospel seeking to elevate James 
for its own purposes. This particular episode may well have been created on the 
basis of the tradition of Jesus’ own oath that he would not partake of bread or 
wine again until he drank it anew in the kingdom (Luke 22:18). An analogous oath 
is created for James, to serve as an expression of his faith, setting him above the 
Twelve, who make no such declaration. Second, Gospel of the Hebrews survives 
only in a few fragments quoted in patristic writings. There is no surviving mate- 
rial that makes clear whether the author of Gospel of the Hebrews envisioned the 
Last Supper as an event shared only by Jesus and the Twelve or whether this 
author envisioned the Twelve, the brothers, and perhaps the faithful women all to 
have been present for the event. Tabor’s harmonizing Mark and Gospel of the 
Hebrews on this point in order to promote his case is highly problematic. 

Tabor reaches even further, however, asserting that the Beloved Disciple of the 
Fourth Gospel is none other than James the Just. Here his arguments become 
even more circumstantial. Regarding the Beloved Disciple leaning his head back on 
Jesus and inquiring about the betrayer, Tabor asserts that “even though tradition 
holds that this is John the fisherman, one of the sons of Zebedee, it makes much 
better sense that such intimacy was shared between Jesus and his younger brother 
James.’ Tabor offers observations about the personality of John, the son of 
Zebedee, as he is presented in the Synoptic Gospels and not in the Fourth Gospel 
(wanting to call down fire from heaven [Luke 9:54], seeking the position of distinc- 
tion among the Twelve [Mark 10:35-45]) as “evidence” that he was not a likely 
candidate for displaying the “tender intimacy” seen in the setting of John’s fare- 
well discourse. Tabor limits the candidates for identification as the “Beloved Dis- 
ciple” to the Twelve (which, as we have seen, would actually have excluded James 
the Just from the list) and falls into an obvious logical fallacy: “If not John, then 
James.” Establishing the first in no way increases the likelihood of the second 
(except perhaps by one-twelfth). Other candidates, such as Lazarus, for whom 
recent arguments have been offered with more inner-textual evidence than subjec- 
tive assessments like “it makes much better sense,” need to be considered as well.** 

Tabor also regards the episode of Jesus giving his mother over into the care of 
the Beloved Disciple (John 19:26-27) as a clear indication that James was the 
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Beloved Disciple: “How could this possibly be anyone other than James his brother, 
who was now to take charge of the family as head of the household?”** Lack of se- 
rious consideration of options (“How could this possibly be anyone else?”) is hardly 
a strong argument. Indeed, it seems strange that Jesus would think it necessary to 
commend Mary to James, if James was meant to take care of her. As the eldest 
surviving son in the household, it would be James’s obvious duty to do so and a 
universal assumption that he would do so. If the Beloved Disciple is Mary’s son, 
Jesus’ words from the cross do nothing more than point out the obvious. For Jesus 
to make a point of committing Mary to someone’s care, it would need to be any- 
body but James! Moreover, to answer Tabor’s rhetorical question, Jesus might 
very well have wished to commend his mother’s care to someone of means who 
could care for Mary, someone who would not end up living in the porticoes of the 
Jerusalem Temple at the center of a revolutionary religious movement, with all of 
its risks and demands. 

Jesus’ natural brothers, then, most likely remained outside of, and even at 
some critical remove from, the circle of disciples during Jesus’ earthly ministry. 
Attempts to locate the brothers among the Twelve rely on facile identifications of 
characters and harmonizations of accounts that fly in the face of the preponder- 
ance of evidence to the contrary. The only tradition that unequivocally located 
James the Just among the disciples prior to Jesus’ passion and death is Gospel of 
the Hebrews, but that episode itself may easily have been invented on the basis of 
the tradition of a resurrection appearance to James (see 1 Cor 15:7) and patterned 
after Jesus’ own vow not to drink the fruit of the vine again till the consummation 
(Luke 22:18). The episode clearly serves to bolster the authority of James and the 
forms of Jewish Christianity that trace their spiritual lineage back to him. At most 
we might conclude, based on this evidence and the ambiguous episode in Gospel of 
Thomas 12, that Jesus’ brothers were present with him during his last visit to 
Jerusalem and had, by then, become his followers.*® 

According to the earliest and most widely affirmed Gospels, the brothers of 
Jesus only joined the circle of Jesus’ disciples after the resurrection (Acts 1:14), 
during which time Jesus was remembered to have appeared specifically to James 
(1 Cor 15:7) and perhaps to other members of his family. Such encounters are 
sufficient, however, to authorize James and his brothers to assume leadership 
roles in the early Christian community, having been specially deputized by Jesus 
for this purpose. 


James and Jude in the Emerging Christian Movement 


In the period following Jesus’ death and his disciples’ experiences of his resur- 
rected presence, James, the other brothers of Jesus, and Jesus’ mother are found 
together in the company of Jesus’ eleven disciples and about one hundred other 
followers (Acts 1:14). Within a short span, James emerges as the leader of the 
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Jerusalem church and its mission (Acts 15:12—21; 21:17-18; Gal 1:18; 2:9, 12).°” 
That he rose to such prominence is a matter of record; how he came to such prom- 
inence is far less clear. 

Biological kinship with Jesus appears to have been a factor in the selection of 
leaders in the Jerusalem church to preside, as it were, over the non-Pauline, Jew- 
ish Christian movement. James the Just emerges as the first appointed leader of 
the Jerusalem church and its mission within the first decade after the crucifixion. 
Upon his assassination, Symeon, son of Clopas, takes over this role (Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. 3.11; 4.22.42, based on information he gleaned from Hegesippus). 
Hegesippus calls Clopas a brother of Joseph, making Symeon Jesus’ first cousin. 
The family tie here was remembered to provide a ground for naming Symeon the 
second overseer of the Jerusalem church (Hist. Eccl. 4.22.42). Jude’s grandsons 
are also remembered to have exercised some leadership role in the churches of 
Palestine during Symeon’s long watch at the helm.*® 

James and Symeon were not Jesus’ “successors” per se, nor would they have 
viewed themselves as such. From the viewpoint of the early Christians, Jesus— 
the eschatological heir to the throne of David—never vacated that throne but 
continued to reign from God’s right hand. Members of his family did not succeed 
him but were associated with him in his rule.* In the letters associated with their 
names, James and Jude downplay their kinship with Jesus, presenting them- 
selves as Jesus’ servants or slaves (Jas 1:1; Jude 1). While this in itself remains an 
honorific term (recalling Moses as the “servant of God”), it is significantly not a 
kinship term. They base their authority on their call to serve Jesus in a special way 
and on their obedience to that call, like other Jewish and Christian leaders.” 

Biological connection was not a sufficient factor: seeing the risen Lord was 
vitally important, hence the accounts of resurrection appearances to James. Paul 
himself singles out James as the recipient of a special visitation from the resur- 
rected Jesus (1 Cor 15:7). This tradition is increasingly embellished, as in the 
episode from the Gospel of the Hebrews quoted above.** 

The author of Acts gives no account of the process by which, or the time at 
which, James emerged as the leader of the Jerusalem church. Peter appears to act 
as the de facto leader during the initial phases of the movement’s organization 
and expansion. He initiates selecting a twelfth disciple to replace Judas (Acts 
1:15-26). He is credited with giving the evangelistic sermons that lead thousands 
to convert (2:14-40; 3:12-26). He answers for the whole body of disciples to the 
Sanhedrin (4:8-12, 19-20; 5:27-32). He challenges Ananias and Sapphira con- 
cerning their deception (5:3-11). A significant disruption occurs, however, with 
Saul’s persecution of the Jesus movement, with the result that many prominent 
figures within the movement leave Judea. Peter goes away to conduct missionary 
work in Samaria and Caesarea. When he eventually returns to Jerusalem, he is 
arrested and imprisoned by Herod, who had just executed James, the brother of 
John (Acts 12:1-13). After Peter’s mysterious release, the author makes his first 
reference to James the Just by name in a way that suggests his preeminence by 
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this point in the story: “Tell this [the story of Peter’s release] to James and to the 
brothers/believers” (Acts 12:17). 

This episode is often taken as the occasion for James’s rise to leadership, but it 
presumes rather than establishes it.” If there were such an occasion in the Acts 
story line, it would most naturally have been in connection with Peter’s earlier 
departure from Jerusalem under the shadow of Saul’s persecution. An earlier rise 
to prominence is also supported indirectly by Paul’s letter to the Christians in 
Galatia, in which he speaks about his meeting with the “pillars” (oTdAo1, styloi) of 
the Christian movement, naming James (by which he means “the Lord’s brother,” 
as in Gal 1:18-19) ahead of Peter/Cephas and John (Gal 2:6, 9).*° If Paul’s private 
visit to consult with these pillars about the mission in Antioch is to be identified 
with any visit by Paul to Jerusalem in Acts, it is more likely the visit in Acts 11:27- 
30." Peter’s prominence in the story of Acts may significantly outlast his preemi- 
nence.*® We can well imagine a scenario after the ascension in which Peter, the 
strongest personality among the Twelve, emerges as natural interim leader, par- 
ticularly if James had not (long) been a follower of Jesus prior to the resurrection. 
As questions arose concerning who should be designated the movement’s leader, 
as Peter’s calling took more of a missionary shape (perforce, according to the Acts 
narrative), and as James became a stronger and more fully formed disciple, a tran- 
sition to James’s leadership could be quite natural. 

Early church historians were not reticent to flesh out the details of the transi- 
tion of leadership. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 2.1.2-3) quotes a tradition from Clement 
of Alexandria naming James as the first elected leader of the church, chosen by 
Peter, James, and John after Jesus’ ascension: “Peter and James and John after 
the Ascension of the Savior did not struggle for glory, because they had previously 
been given honor by the Savior, but chose James the Just as Overseer of Jerusa- 
lem” (Hist. Eccl. 2.1.3). This tradition may have been fueled by the attention to 
administrative details in Acts 1, where Judas’s successor is elected in an orderly 
fashion, and Acts 6, where the order of deacons is established to provide for the 
welfare of Hellenistic Jews in the Jerusalem Christian community. Eusebius 
locates the selection of James around the time of Stephen’s martyrdom, which 
would again suggest Saul’s persecution and the dispersion of prominent Christian 
leaders as the occasion for officially installing James as the leader there. 

This tradition seems to have emerged as an explanation for how James the Just 
came to be leader of the church when he was not in the inner circle of Jesus during 
the latter’s earthly ministry, particularly the “triumvirate” of Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee, James and John, that figures prominently in the Gospel narra- 
tives (Mark 5:37; 9:2; 14:33).“° Those who were honored by Jesus during his 
earthly ministry bestow the office of overseer upon a fourth party who was not so 
honored and whose claim to leadership the three could reasonably have been 
expected to resist. The title “bishop” may conjure up anachronistic images of his 
office, but “overseers” of religious communities are known in Judea, as in the 
mebagqger (overseer) of the Qumran sect. Clement’s picture also rectifies the image 
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of the disciples in Mark 10:35-45, where James and John are seen vying for glory 
over against Peter and the others during Jesus’ lifetime. After the resurrection, 
the three act as more Christ-formed servant leaders. It is interesting that Clement 
remembers Peter, James, and John as the ones with the authority to name the new 
overseer. They are assumed to have some interim authoritative role in this tradi- 
tion (it is not, after all, the Twelve as a whole who elect James the Just) that 
squares with (and may ultimately depend on) the picture of Peter’s prominence, 
with John alongside him, in Acts. 

Once in place as overseer of the Jerusalem church and, by extension, the over- 
all Christian mission until the westward shift of the movement’s center of gravity, 
James continues in this capacity until 62 CE. During that year, according to Fla- 
vius Josephus (Ant. 20.197-203), the high priest Ananus the younger used the 
hiatus between the death of the Roman governor Festus and the arrival of the 
new governor, Albinus, to rid himself of some enemies in Jerusalem, one of whom 
is “a man named James, the brother of Jesus, who was called the Christ.” Ananus 
calls for a meeting of the Sanhedrin, acquires the necessary verdict, and executes 
James. “Those of the inhabitants of the city who were considered to be the most 
fair-minded and who were strict in their observance of the Law were offended 
at this” and took steps to prevent Ananus from continuing (Ant. 20.201). They 
complained to Agrippa about the illegality of Ananus’s “first step,” which appears 
to mean his convening of the Sanhedrin, the specific complaint also brought 
before Albinus (while still in transit) against Ananus. Albinus censured Ananus, 
and Agrippa deposed him. 

This account does not show signs of Christian editing and is likely to be an 
authentic report by Josephus.” It is not clear how much of the backlash against 
Ananus was due to high regard for James’s pious, Torah-observant lifestyle 
and concern over his execution as a travesty of justice or how much is due to pro- 
cedural concerns about the steps taken by Ananus. ‘The latter is the explicated 
complaint in Josephus’s account to the effect that Ananus “had not even been 
correct in his first step,” namely, that he had no right to convene the Sanhedrin 
apart from the governor’s consent.® 

It is noteworthy that James’s successor, Symeon, was crucified early in Trajan’s 
reign under the governor Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes and that Jude’s 
grandsons, who exercised some leadership role among Jewish Christian commu- 
nities in Palestine, were brought before Domitian (or, more likely, his representa- 
tive) as potential subversives, since they were of the royal line of David.*® While 
their case was dismissed, one can well understand imperial interest in descen- 
dants of David who might foment revolt in Judea (again!), a problem with which 
Domitian had firsthand experience and which was a major legacy of his father and 
brother’s activity on behalf of the empire. 

Very little is said about the role of Jesus’ other brothers—Jude, Joses, and 
Simon—in the new movement. Some of them, at least, worked as itinerant mis- 
sionaries and had covered sufficient ground and acquired sufficient notoriety for 
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Paul to refer to them alongside Peter in a letter to Christians as far away as 
Corinth: “Do we not have the right to travel about with a wife who is a believer, as 
do the rest of the apostles and the brothers of the Lord and Cephas?” (1 Cor 9:5). 
In his Letter to Aristides, Julius Africanus, a third-century Christian, places the 
Lord’s relatives’ missionary activity in Galilee, with bases of operations in Naza- 
reth and Kokhaba (possibly modern Kaukab, a village about sixteen kilometers 
from Nazareth).*° In contrast with Luke’s idealized picture of the spread of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem out to the rest of Israel and thence out to the lands beyond 
Palestine, Bauckham believes that some of Jesus’ Galilean disciples and relatives 
advanced his mission in Galilee both during Jesus’ ministry and after his resurrec- 
tion, not waiting for renewed evangelization to come from Jerusalem after the 
scattering of the church there. Bauckham finds indirect evidence for this from the 
fact that Acts claims Galilee as an area with an established Christian presence 
(Acts 9:31) without ever relating any stories of its evangelization.*! Working to 
spread the message of Jesus in Decapolis, Damascus, and Phoenicia, incidentally, 
would have given the evangelists, including relatives of Jesus, opportunity to 
grow in their facility with the Greek language, with the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and with the early translation of Jesus traditions into Greek. 


The Epistles of James and Jude: 
Whose Voice Do We Hear? 


While the voice of James may resonate indirectly in Acts 15 and Galatians 2, only 
one New Testament document claims to speak in James’s own voice. If the voice 
of Jude survives at all, it is only in the short letter bearing his name. But do these 
letters preserve the voices of Jesus’ half brothers? If so, with what degree of 
mediation? Here we must consider the internal arguments in favor of, and against, 
the authenticity of the Epistles of James and Jude.” 

The author of the former identifies himself as “Jacob” (IaxaBos, Iakobos), a 
“slave of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Jas 1:1). “Jacob” (“James”) is so 
common a name in first-century Palestine that there are several leading Jacobs 
even in the early church: (1) James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John, one 
of the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples; (2) James, the son of Alphaeus, another of 
the Twelve; (3) James “the lesser” or “younger,” who may also be the son of Mary, 
wife of Clopas; and (4) James, the half brother of Jesus. Only the last of these had 
sufficient authority, visibility, and longevity to be seriously considered as the 
James named in this letter.*? The author of the Epistle of Jude presents himself 
also quite simply as “Judas, Messiah Jesus’ slave and James’s brother” (Jude 1). 
While “Judas” is also an extremely common name in this period and among the 
earliest Christ followers, this designation clearly points to Jesus’ half brothers. 
One would only identify oneself by one’s brother (rather than by one’s father) if 
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this brother was a person of great prominence, and James the Just enjoyed this 
level of prominence within the early church. 

The phenomenon of pseudepigraphy, however, is significantly well attested that 
one must critically examine these explicit claims to authorship. Many scholars have 
argued that these ascriptions are literary fictions and that both letters are exam- 
ples of early Christian pseudepigraphy. Among the more important objections to 
authenticity are the following: 


1. The authors of James and Jude have a strong grasp of Greek: it is hard to ima- 
gine that the sons of a Galilean craftsperson would exhibit such fluency in a 
second language. 

2. The authors of James and Jude, particularly the former, know and depend 
upon the Greek translation of the Jewish Scriptures (the “Septuagint”), which 
is strange for people supposedly raised and living in Galilee and Judea. 

3. The letter attributed to James shows considerable awareness of Greco-Roman 
ethical topics and even uses the form of the Stoic “diatribe”: this is strange 
indeed for a text supposedly coming out of Jerusalem from a junior son in a 
carpenter’s family. 

4. James attacks Paul in Jas 2:14—26 and particularly attacks positions Paul 
develops in Galatians and Romans. He would therefore have had to write his 
letter after those texts were written but still before his death in 62 CE.°* More- 
over, James appears to misunderstand Paul’s point, as if Paul opposed faith to 
“good works” rather than to “works of the Law” like circumcision and other 
distinctively Jewish aspects of Torah. James’s letter must therefore actually 
have been written long after the real debate was forgotten. 

5. Jude 17-18 looks back upon the deaths of the apostles and hence was written 
after 70-80 CE. It probably also postdates, therefore, the deaths of Jesus’ 
brothers.°’ 

6. Jude uses “the faith” in a manner suggestive of the postapostolic period, when 
“faith” comes to denote a body of doctrines to be safeguarded rather than a 
vital orientation toward God, as in Paul. 


None of these arguments against the authenticity of the letters of James and 
Jude are, in the end, compelling. 

The most common objection focuses on the basic question: How much Greek 
could James and Jude be presumed to know, and with what degree of facility? 
Scholars differ markedly on the question of the general level of knowledge of 
Greek in Galilee. On the one hand, J. Daryl Charles observed that Josephus the 
historian, Theodorus the rhetorician, Meleager the poet, and Philodemus the phi- 
losopher all came out of Galilee, which should put an end to “the myth of ‘Galilean 
illiteracy.”°* J. N. Sevenster devoted a book to this question with particular reference 
to the Epistle of James, concluding that this particular sacred cow should be put 
out to pasture. Galilee contained Greek cities such as Sepphoris and Scythopolis 
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and was neighbor to significant Greek coastal cities. Martin Hengel considered it 
likely that Judea, Samaria, and Galilee were all “bilingual or trilingual areas” and 
that Jesus would have spoken Greek when he conversed with the centurion, the 
Syro-Phoenician woman, and Pilate.® On the other hand, Richard Horsley argued 
that Greek literacy in Galilee was restricted to the political and social elite. One 
could at most expect a kind of “Pidgin Greek” to be spoken broadly among the 
Jewish population, just adequate for doing business with non-Jewish neighbors.“ 
While we should be careful not to assume too fluid a grasp of Greek on the part of 
artisans from Nazareth, James and Jude may well have had a sufficiently solid 
foundation upon which to build in their post-Easter work as Christian missionary 
and leader. 

This objection to the authenticity of these letters also fails to take adequate 
account of James’s and Jude’s life experience. The author of the Epistle of James 
is no longer the simple Galilean craftsperson of 29 CE (if, indeed, he was ever an 
artisan himself) but the head of an international Jewish sect in the cosmopolitan 
city of Jerusalem as late as 62 CE. James would have had ample opportunity to 
learn much, and to grow in many ways, in the course of three decades spent in a 
very different venue and occupation. The city had been the epicenter for Helleni- 
zation in Judea several centuries before (2 Macc 4:7-17), and the Hellenistic influ- 
ence continued throughout the Roman period. Many of Rabbi Gamaliel’s own 
students were said to have been “trained in the wisdom of the Greeks.” The Jeru- 
salem church was not only concerned to recruit and instruct the residents of Jeru- 
salem, 10 to 20 percent of whom would have been repatriated Jews who spoke 
Greek themselves as their first language.® It was also concerned to evangelize and 
teach Jewish pilgrims from every corner of the Diaspora, and such Jews spoke 
Greek either as their primary language or as their primary means of communi- 
cating with people from another region. The Jerusalem church also directed the 
mission to, and the churches throughout, Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, as well as 
the Jewish Christian mission to Jews throughout the Diaspora. The movement’s 
missionaries and leaders would naturally have to grow in fluency in Greek and 
even use the Greek translation of the Jewish Scriptures to equip new Greek-speaking, 
Jewish converts.® Greek-speaking Jews made up a sizable portion of the Chris- 
tian movement taking shape there (Acts 6-7). At the center of the inner circle of 
Christian leaders, James was thrust into the work of teaching, converting, and 
conversing with fellow Jews in both Aramaic and Greek from Pentecost on. 

Jude probably spent some portion of his life as an itinerant preacher. Julius 
Africanus located the relatives of Jesus in Galilee as missionaries (Eusebius, Eccl. 
Hist. 1.7.14), but they might have traveled farther. Paul seems to expect even the 
Corinthian Christians to be aware of the missionary practice of “the other apos- 
tles and brothers of the Lord,” perhaps even through firsthand observation (1 Cor 
9:5). If Jude was a missionary to Diaspora Jews, he would have had even more 
opportunity to grow in facility in Greek. The fact that a cousin of Jesus, rather than 
a younger brother, succeeded James as head of the Jerusalem church suggests 
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that these brothers were involved in missionary work outside of Jerusalem, per- 
haps outside of Judea. 

The Epistle of James is written in Greek of good quality. The author even 
engages in wordplays and other rhetorical ornaments characteristic of the period.*” 
Jude exhibits a wide Greek vocabulary but a plain style, the former being easier to 
acquire with exposure to Greek over time.®* Nothing in either letter would be 
beyond reach for leaders of a growing sect whose work regularly required conver- 
sation and correspondence in Greek. When we factor in the possible assistance of 
an unnamed secretary, nothing impedes affirming authorship of these letters by 
the half brothers of Jesus.® 

The second objection draws attention to the fact that, in many instances, 
James’s scriptural quotations and allusions resonate with the Old Greek transla- 
tion of the Jewish Scriptures rather than known Hebrew texts. For example, the 
quotation of Prov 3:34 (Jas 4:6) and the recontextualization of Isa 5:9 (Jas 5:4) 
clearly reflect the Septuagint tradition. This is not true, however, in every case. 
The expression “slow to anger” in Jas 1:19 reflects the Semitic idiom found in the 
Hebrew Prov 14:29; 15:18, rather than the Septuagint tradition, where one finds 
“patient” (uaxpobupos, makrothumos) instead. The quotation of Prov 10:12 in Jas 
5:20 resembles a fresh translation from the Hebrew text of Proverbs, where “love 
covers all sins,” rather than the Greek version, where “love covers those not loving 
strife” (LXX Prov 10:12). 

Jude, on the other hand, clearly knows the Jewish Scriptures in a form closer 
to the Hebrew text than to the Septuagint. In Jude 12, the author calls the 
intruders “waterless clouds being driven on by winds,” echoing the Hebrew text of 
Prov 25:14, which compares the boastful person to “clouds and wind without 
rain.” The Greek version of Proverbs, however, compared the boastful person 
instead to “winds and clouds and rains,” missing the main point of the original 
image—a storm that is all bluster, yielding nothing useful. In the very next verse, 
Jude compares the intruders with “wild waves of the sea, dredging up their degra- 
dation like sea-foam,” recalling the Hebrew text of Isa 57:20, which compares 
wicked people to “the tossing sea” whose “waters toss up mire and mud.” The Sep- 
tuagint version loses the powerful image of a churning sea dredging up the muck 
on the bottom, asserting instead that the wicked “will be tossed to and fro by 
waves and shall not be able to rest.””° 

The Epistle of James was written by a Jewish Christian who had knowledge of 
both the Hebrew and the Greek versions of the Jewish Scriptures; the Epistle of 
Jude, by a Jewish Christian whose primary familiarity was with the Hebrew text. 
As leader of a Jewish movement involved in converting and instructing Greek- 
speaking Jews resident in Jerusalem and from across the Diaspora, James would 
have had ample opportunity and motivation to grow in his knowledge and use of 
the Greek translation of the Jewish Scriptures. Writing to a broad Diaspora Jew- 
ish audience, James appropriately relies more heavily on the Septuagint at least 
for explicit quotations and more obvious allusions, as his audience primarily reads 
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the Septuagint, and not the Hebrew text, as its Scripture. His tendency to fall back 
upon his own knowledge of the Hebrew text, however, bespeaks his longer 
acquaintance with its idiom. 

In regard to the third objection, if the form of James resembles that of the 
Cynic-Stoic diatribe at times,” and if James addresses topics also resonant with 
Greco-Roman ethical literature, it should be remembered that these forms and 
topics were not completely foreign to Jewish literature and to Judean soil. The 
particular Greco-Roman ethical topics to which scholars point (envy [Jas 3:13-4:3], 
speech [Jas 3:1-12)]) are also well represented and developed in Jewish literature, 
both close to home for James (e.g., Ben Sira on speech) and native to a Diaspora 
Jewish setting (e.g., Testament of Simeon on envy). There are venues ready at hand 
through which James might have learned of these topics without presuming that 
he read pagan philosophy. 

The diatribe was a conventional form by means of which Greco-Roman phi- 
losophers presented their own positions and dismantled opposing positions. 
Features of this form include addressing the hearers directly, advancing one’s 
argument by posing questions and providing the answers, carrying on conversa- 
tions with imaginary partners, and formulating “speeches-in-character” to give 
expression to positions that the speaker goes on to undermine. The form often 
employs standard formulas like “What is the benefit?” or “Show me, then.”” The 
Epistle of James indeed shares these formal features (see, e.g., Jas 2:14—26; 3:1-12). 
Cynics and Stoics, however, were known to be active in Galilee, and Jerusalem 
itself was a cosmopolitan city. There was a significantly expanding Hellenistic/ 
Roman presence throughout these regions during Herod’s reign, including the 
building of Sebaste in Samaria, with a temple to Augustus; the port city of 
Caesarea, with theater, hippodrome, and temple to Roma and the emperor; and 
Sepphoris, a center of Greek culture, just a few hours’ walk from Nazareth. James 
would have had ample opportunities throughout his life to hear Stoics and Cynics 
expound their ethics via the diatribe and learn its techniques. 

The question of James’s relationship with Paul, and the antagonism or rap- 
prochement between them, is truly complex. My goal here is simply to establish 
that James the Just could have plausibly written Jas 2:14—26 prior to 62 CE. 

Scholars who favor pseudonymous authorship work from the assumption that 
James 2:14—26 had to have been written after Paul wrote Galatians and Romans 
and after sufficient time had passed both for the original issues to have lost 
salience and for these letters to become known in the region occupied by the 
author.” They often further assert that Jas 2:14—26 reveals a fundamental misun- 
derstanding of Paul’s position and, therefore, “the formulation in this letter 
reflects a time long after Paul and the context of continuing Christian Judaism.” 
Whether or not one reads Jas 2:14—26 as representing a position antagonistic to 
Paul’s own, it is not necessary to assume that this passage was composed subse- 
quent to Romans or that it represents a misunderstanding of the debate that 
arose only after the major players were dead. 
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If we read Jas 2:14—26 as an attempt to correct Paul, the textual evidence would 
support the following scenario. As titular leader of the entire Christian move- 
ment, James had to contend with Paul and his “Torah-free” Gospel, on the one 
side, but also with Jewish Christians who were far more conservative than him- 
self in terms of Torah’s role in the lives of Jewish and Gentile Christians alike. A 
question that is rarely asked in regard to Jas 2:14—26 is, What did the ‘Judaizers” 
do, and where did they go, after Paul wrote Galatians to counteract their influence 
in the churches there? How much time would it have required for them (irrespec- 
tive of the question of whether or not Paul “won” the debate in Galatia) to make 
a trip to the mother church to inform James of what Paul was teaching in an 
attempt to call in reinforcements? Whether or not they took the trouble to bring 
a copy of Paul’s letter along with them—or at least the paragraphs they deemed 
relevant—James would have heard their interpretation of Paul’s position, not 
Paul’s own. If Paul does not represent the Judaizers fairly in Galatians, we can 
hardly expect the Judaizers to represent Paul fairly to James. 

The Judaizers could easily have used excerpts from Galatians to argue that Paul 
was now teaching that believing in Jesus as Messiah and believing that there was 
only one God was sufficient to be saved or counted just before God. Paul himself 
never writes that one is saved “by faith alone” (Jas 2:24):” that was the spin added 
by the Judaizers to incite James to weigh in against Paul’s position. After all, 
Christians well disposed toward Paul have interpreted him thus for millennia. 
Christians who were ill disposed toward Paul and who were certain that Torah still 
inscribed the boundaries of the covenant could certainly have done the same 
during his lifetime.”° James appears not to have accepted the radical conservative 
position that circumcision was required of Gentile converts (Acts 15:1-21; Gal 
2:3), but he would be concerned if Paul were teaching that God was not interested 
in a transformed life, a life lived in conformity with the Torah as taught and prior- 
itized by Jesus. And if James is, indeed, writing chiefly to Christian Jews, as his 
salutation suggests, he would be interested all the more to uphold the necessity of 
continuing to walk in line with the Holiness Code (as his persistent echoes of Lev 
19 suggest). 

Avery important piece of this puzzle is the Greek word ov7ws (houtos), “in the 
same way,” which opens Jas 2:17. James’s discussion of the uselessness of telling 
the naked person, “Be warm,” or the hungry person, “Be fed,” without “providing 
for their bodily needs” (2:16) is not presented as an example of the kind of work 
that must follow upon faith for the latter to be genuine. It is presented, rather, 
as an analogy. When the analogy is read as an example, we come away with the 
impression that James is only interested in “good works” as the manifestation of 
genuine faith. His actual examples, however, are Abraham and Rahab. In neither 
case is it an issue of “good works” but, rather, wholehearted obedience to God 
(Abraham) and walking in line with what one believes about God (Rahab). “Works” 
for James is a much broader category than “good works,” just as “works of the 
Law” for Paul is a much narrower category. If James is writing at cross-purposes 
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with Paul, however, it is not because the epistle is written after the true issues in 
the debate are forgotten; it is quite plausibly written before the issues in the 
debate are fully clarified, indeed in the heat of the debate. 

Another common assumption is that the reading of the Abraham story in Jas 
2:20-24 is a response to Paul’s reading of the same in Rom 4:1-12. If so, it is a 
very poor one because it would fail to address Paul’s principal point: Scripture 
bears witness that Abraham was already considered righteous by God when he 
believed God’s promise (Gen 15:6), prior to any work of any kind, whether circum- 
cision (Gen 17) or showing willingness to sacrifice Isaac (Gen 22). It is also note- 
worthy here that Jas 2:20-24 does not mention circumcision, whereas Rom 
4:1-12 makes this the primary focus. Paul had already provided in Galatians all 
the raw material that James would need to formulate his response: the opposition 
of being justified by faith rather than by works (of the Torah [Gal 2:16]), the cita- 
tion of Abraham’s example in Gen 15:6 (Gal 3:6), and the stress on the sufficiency 
of faith for being “just” in God’s sight (Gal 3:10-12). The Judaizers, or other Jew- 
ish Christians, would have provided the interpretive conduit by means of which 
Paul’s letter was represented to James. James, aware of the larger dynamics at 
play throughout the Christian movement, writes a cautionary response without 
writing anything that would directly alienate Paul and the Gentile Christian wing. 
Once written, his response could be used as ammunition by the Judaizers (who do 
not disappear [see Phil 3:2-3]) against Paul’s Gospel. 

It is well known that Paul writes Romans, in part, to provide an apologia for the 
Gospel that he proclaims. Paul is aware of slanders against him and (perhaps 
intentional) misrepresentations of his message: 


And as some people report that we say, besmirching us, “Why not do bad 
things, so that good things may come?” (Rom 3:8) 


What shall we say, then? “Shall we continue in sin so that grace may 
abound all the more?” May it not be! (Rom 6:1) 


In Romans, Paul defends his reading of the Abraham narrative against Judaizing 
readings of the same (not James’s reading, per se, but readings inspired by 
James’s initial response to Paul’s reading of Gen 15:6 in Galatians). He gives spe- 
cial weight, however, to demonstrating that his Gospel calls for transformation of 
life and living a life of absolute obedience to God’s righteous standards. Romans 
2:13 compares quite favorably with Jas 1:22 and Jas 2:24, where “being justified” 
happens as a result of doing what is good in God’s sight (whether expressed as 
“works,” as in Jas 2:14-26, or “doing the Law,” as in Rom 2:13). Paul reiterates 
what he had gone to great lengths to state as early as Galatians (the part that the 
Judaizers left out in their report to James), namely, that the Holy Spirit, the 
promised gift given to those who trust alongside Abraham, enables a life of works 
pleasing to God (Rom 6:1-8:14; 12:1-13:14; Gal 5:13-6:10). Romans demon- 
strates to Jewish Christians in Rome that Paul’s goals are not different from 
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James’s goals: faith in Jesus must lead to living in line with what one professes 
about God. 

There are three simpler scenarios that also would support Jas 2:14—26 being 
written prior to 62 CE. The first is that James and Paul both speak about faith and 
works, and about the example of Abraham, on the basis of shared tradition, each 
developing this in his own way to address the issues each faces.” The second reads 
Jas 2:14-26 as James simply taking up Pauline language not in opposition to 
Paul’s position at all but as a useful rhetorical topos to advance James’s own 
exhortation to his readers to be “doers of the word and not hearers only” (Jas 
1:22, 25), to address the question of “what kind of faith justifies.” The third reads 
James as responding on his own initiative not against Paul’s position but against 
misunderstandings of Paul’s position among Paul’s own converts and other Chris- 
tians who hear this distortion of Paul’s message, just as Paul himself has to do in 
Corinth and Romans, in both cases prior to 58 CE. 

In any event, the place of Jas 2:14—26 in a dialogue with Paul’s position articu- 
lated in Galatians and Romans is readily explicable within the framework of James 
the Just’s lifetime. Nothing in these documents requires a post-60 CE date of 
composition. 

One objection specifically to the authenticity of Jude stems from reading Jude 
17-18 as an indication that the author looks back upon the deaths of the apostles. 
This, however, is an erroneous interpretation of these verses. The author does not 
give any indication of speaking about a deceased generation;”* rather, he exhorts 
the audience to “remember the words spoken in advance by the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (v. 17). The author merely presumes that such words had been 
uttered by apostles, perhaps those who founded and nurtured this congregation 
(or these congregations), at some time in the past. The author speaks as if his 
audience heard these words from the apostles’ own lips (“because they used to say 
to you” [v. 18]). The language does not suggest that the audience is a later genera- 
tion of believers to whom these apostles are known only by memory but, rather, 
the converts (or students) of these very apostles, who may have simply moved on 
to other mission fields.” 

The other objection concerning Jude’s authenticity is grounded in the accurate 
observation that, when Jude urges his readers to contend for “the faith that had 
been handed down once for all to the saints” (v. 3), he uses faith to describe the 
pattern of belief and way of life that constitute “being a Christian.” It is also true 
that this use of faith (pistis) differs from Paul’s typical use of this word to name the 
dynamic of faithfulness and trust between disciples and the ascended Jesus. It is 
not true, however, that Jude’s use of the term reflects a later development, such 
as would be only appropriate to the second-century disputes against Gnostic 
Christians or other heretics.*° Paul himself attests to exactly this use of the term 
when he remembers Judean Christians marveling that Paul was proclaiming “the 
faith that he once attacked” (Gal 1:23). Already in Paul’s letter to the Galatians, 
and quite possibly as early as 40 CE, if Paul’s memory is accurate, the word faith is 
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being used with the article (“the faith”) to denote the convictions and way of life 
that flow from accepting the Gospel. Paul also uses faith with this meaning (“the 
faith of the gospel” [Phil 1:27]), again in the context of opposition and defense (as 
in Gal 1:23 and Jude 3). Jude’s use of faith in Jude 3 would therefore have been 
quite at home during Paul’s lifetime and quite possibly in Judea in the period 
before Paul’s missionary journeys. 

Several considerations positively favor taking the letters’ authorship at face 
value. First, the simple, straightforward self-designations argue against pseudo- 
nymity. Confirmed pseudepigrapha tend to show more in the way of “personal” 
details and reflections about the explicated author’s identity and experiences— 
that is, their authors tend to try too hard to establish the ancient persona as the 
actual author.*" 

Second, in the case of James, the letter shows a close connection with the tradi- 
tions of Jesus’ sayings, often in a form that does not suggest literary dependence 
on one or more of the Gospels but, rather, on an earlier stage in the development 
of the Jesus tradition.” In particular, James exhibits greater similarities with “Q” 
and the special Matthean material, including the former’s focus on Jesus’ sayings 
and their vivid apocalyptic expectation rather than the events of his life. This sug- 
gests both an early date and a Palestinian provenance for the letter.** The way 
James weaves the content of these sayings seamlessly into his instructions, rather 
than citing them as authoritative pronouncements from an authoritative source, 
also suggests an earlier period in the developing Jesus movement (when what was 
taught was more important than stressing who taught it). This is, however, also 
simply in keeping with the tendency of texts in the wisdom tradition to recontex- 
tualize or paraphrase without citing (the same holds true, e.g., of Ben Sira’s use of 
Proverbs and of James’s use of Ben Sira). 

Similarly, Jude’s letter is deeply rooted in Palestinian Jewish traditions. The 
author is intimately familiar with 1 Enoch, a text that originated in Palestine and 
was authoritative for the Judean sect at Qumran. The apocalyptic worldviews of 1 
Enoch and Jude are consonant with one another. Jude shows familiarity with 
extrabiblical traditions about Cain, Balaam, and Moses that are otherwise mainly 
attested in Palestine, for example, in the Aramaic paraphrases of the Hebrew Bible 
known as the Targumim. 

Third, neither of these letters shows the characteristics that are generally sup- 
posed to indicate a date after the apostolic period: (1) a fading expectation of 
Jesus’ return or of the imminence of the “end,” (2) signs of developed church hier- 
archy and structure, or (3) advanced doctrinal development or polemics against 
heresies of the postapostolic period. James and Jude both express a lively expec- 
tation of Jesus’ return and God’s judgment, and, indeed, the rhetorical force of 
their argumentation depends upon this expectation, particularly in Jude’s case 
(see Jas 2:12-13; 3:1; 4:11-12; 5:7-9; Jude 14-15, 21, 24).** The Epistle of James 
mentions no church offices: “elders” exert some leadership role, perhaps by virtue 
only of their age or seniority in the community rather than by virtue of holding 
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the “office” of elder, and “teachers” are identified as a specific group within each 
community (Jas 3:1-2). The community is involved in internal discipline (Jas 
2:1-4), administering care for the needy (1:27; 2:14-17), teaching (3:1-2), pray- 
ing and worshiping (5:13), anointing and praying over the sick for healing (5:14), 
and mutual accountability (5:16, 19). This closely resembles the range of activities 
and the kind of leadership found in the Diaspora synagogues of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods.® Jude appeals to no church authorities to correct, silence, or 
expel the intruding teachers and so gives even less evidence of a developed church 
“order.” Neither letter shows theological developments suggestive of a postapos- 
tolic date. Indeed, James is particularly distinctive in its lack of interest even in 
the most basic early Christian doctrinal concerns: Jesus as the Son of God, Jesus’ 
death as an act that somehow advances God’s purposes or reconciles human 
beings with God, or the resurrection as the inauguration of the end of the age.*° 
As James Tabor rightly observes, “There is no evidence that James worshiped his 
brother or considered him divine. His emphasis in his letter was not upon the 
person of Jesus but upon what Jesus taught.”®” Jude is more theologically ori- 
ented, but nothing in his theology, or in the theology and practice of the teachers 
he opposes, would be anachronistic in the early decades of the Jesus movement. 

In sum, there is good reason to affirm that what we hear in the Epistle of James 
is in fact “the voice of James, echoing what he received from his brother Jesus,”** 
and that Jude’s letter gives us a window into the ministry and thought of another 
member of Jesus’ household. It is certainly possible that James and Jude, like 
Paul and other early Christian leaders, had the assistance of a scribe in the compo- 
sition of their letters or that the letters themselves were lightly edited in the 
process of transmission.®*? Nevertheless, it is essentially their voices that we hear 
speaking in these letters, thus gaining access to an oft-neglected stream of tradi- 
tion within the early church.*° 


The Pastoral Contexts of the Epistles 
of James and Jude 


James addresses “the twelve tribes in the Diaspora” (Jas 1:1). It is truly a “general” 
epistle, written to Christians in widely varying circumstances throughout the 
then-known world. As the head of the church in Jerusalem, James was the 
director general of the global Christian movement. He is well within his purview 
to write for the edification of Christians—perhaps primarily Christian Jews— 
throughout the Mediterranean. That people should come to Antioch “from James” 
(Gal 2:11-14) gives some evidence of his interest in the practice of Jewish Chris- 
tians beyond Judea. 

Unlike Paul’s letters, the letter of James is not occasioned by some specific 
problem or problems to be inferred from the contents. Rather, James collects and 
passes on instruction—indeed, “wisdom”—concerning conditions and challenges 
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that Christians across a variety of locales could be expected to face as an expres- 
sion of his oversight of, and connection with, the movement.” While early Chris- 
tian leaders would apply the titles of ethnic Israel to the new people of God formed 
by both Jews and Gentiles, James appears to address primarily ethnic Jews who 
are now followers of Jesus. Speaking of the audience as “the twelve tribes in the 
Diaspora” is not decisive in this regard, as the author of 1 Peter uses “Diaspora” as 
an image for the life of Gentile Christians in the world (1 Pet 1:1). However, 
James’s silence throughout his epistle concerning the vices that tend to charac- 
terize Gentiles in their pre-Christian (and, all too often, their postbaptismal) life 
strongly favors the position that he, at least, is thinking of his audience primarily 
as Christian Jews.*’ By contrast, Paul’s letters (even to Gentile Christians who 
were not behaving particularly badly) and 1 Peter do speak about idolatry and the 
sexual vices assumed to characterize the Gentile world. Although James begins 
his text with a typical letter-opening formula, the text’s genre more closely resem- 
bles Jewish wisdom texts and Greco-Roman collections of advice like those attrib- 
uted to Isocrates, in which instructions for a wide variety of typical circumstances 
are authoritatively laid out. In this respect, his voice is very similar to the voice of 
Jesus in the Synoptic tradition. 

In the absence of a discernible situation that called forth this letter, the stim- 
ulus for its composition may simply be James’s own desire, or the desire of Jewish 
Christians around him, to preserve and disseminate the wisdom he had gained 
after decades of leadership. The Wisdom of Ben Sira stands in the earlier wisdom 
tradition as a model for such an enterprise. Such an epistle would also serve to 
refresh the sense of connection between Diaspora Jewish Christian communities 
and the mother church in Jerusalem. 

Jude’s letter is often lumped together with the “General” or “Catholic Epistles,” 
but this is misleading. While James writes to believers scattered throughout the 
“Diaspora” (Jas 1:1) and offers instruction applicable for churches in any locale, 
Jude addresses a specific challenge posed by specific teachers who have insinuated 
themselves into a particular congregation. Indeed, Jude appears to have left off 
writing a more “General” or “Catholic” letter concerning “the salvation we share” 
in order to address this new exigency in a timely fashion (vv. 3-4). 

The individuals Jude opposes have come into the congregation from outside 
(Jude says that they “weaseled their way in” [v. 4]), present themselves as believing 
Christians (hence their admission to the Christian love feast [v. 12]), and act as 
teachers or authority figures (hence Jude’s use of the image of them “shepherd- 
ing” or “feeding themselves,” a traditional critique of religious leaders who look 
after their own needs at the flock’s expense [Jude 12; Ezek 34:1-16; John 
10:1-18]). They appear to claim authority for their message and practice on the 
basis of visionary experiences (hence Jude’s derogatory reference to their 
“dreaming” [v. 8]). Such itinerant charismatics were familiar in the early church, 
sometimes using their gifts to enrich a congregation’s religious experience, some- 
times to enrich themselves. 
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Jude does not oppose them on doctrinal grounds. There is no hint that they are 
Gnostics.™ There are also no reflections of disputes over the nature and person of 
Christ, as reflected in 1 John. Rather, Jude primarily takes issue with the in- 
truders’ ethical practice, accusing them of “transforming our God’s favor into [an 
excuse for] fleshly self-indulgence’ (v. 4), of posturing as Christian teachers in order 
to indulge their own greed and lust, and of claiming to be Spirit-led visionaries 
while rebelling against God’s moral authority. They are like so many self-serving 
peddlers of philosophies in the marketplace, using flattery to gain their ends (v. 
16), profiteering from religion (vv. 11-12a), all to serve their belly and loins (vv. 4, 
12, 16, 18). 

We can only see these rival teachers through Jude’s lenses. However, there may 
be a great deal of substance behind his charges and innuendos. Paul had been 
teaching that followers of Jesus were no longer bound to the stipulations of the 
Torah but were free to follow the guidance of the Spirit (Gal 3:23-4:7; 5:4-5, 
16-26). Paul’s own converts took this in directions that Paul would never go (see 
1 Cor 5:1-6:20; 8:1-13; 10:1-33). Later in the first century, a circle of Christian 
teachers in the cities of western Asia Minor promoted similar license, at least 
where common social practices surrounding idolatry are concerned (Rev 2:14-16, 
20-25). The teachers whom Jude opposes may have claimed prophetic authority 
on the basis of revelations received in a state of ecstasy, encouraging other Chris- 
tians to enjoy the freedom from the shackles of irrelevant moral restrictions that 
belongs to those who are “in the Spirit.” Of course, their message might not have 
been systematically thought through: they might have been merely posturing 
sponges, claiming spiritual power and pretending to exercise it (e.g., by speaking 
disdainfully of spirit beings [Jude 8-10a]), so as to exploit Christian hospitality 
and intimacy (vv. 10b, 12-13, 16).°° 

Jude does not specify his readers’ location, as does Paul in his letters, but it 
seems likely that the letter was sent to congregations somewhere in Palestine or to 
a center with a sizable Palestinian Jewish population.*’ He assumes their famil- 
iarity with Jewish traditions about Cain, the fallen angels, and Moses, as well as 
texts like 1 Enoch, that were most at home in Palestinian Jewish circles. Jewish 
Christians would have probably constituted the larger portion of the audience, 
though Gentile converts (people like Cornelius and his household [see Acts 10]) 
might have been present. The intruders’ ethically looser practice and outlook 
might have resonated with non-Jews living in the Hellenized cities of Palestine, 
such as the Decapolis or the coastal cities. Gene Green plausibly suggests that 
these intruders were seeking to introduce the culture of Greek symposia (involving 
a freer indulgence of eating, drinking, and “companionship”) into the Christian 
love feast. Jewish Christians in the urban centers might have exhibited a greater 
degree of acculturation to non-Jewish practices and mores and thus have been 
readier to accommodate the intruders’ vision. Jude’s choice of writing in Greek 
also makes better sense if an urban congregation is intended (Aramaic would have 
been more appropriate for congregations in the smaller villages of Palestine). 
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Jude’s goal for this letter is to persuade the congregation(s) not to be influ- 
enced by the intruders’ example and teaching (vv. 3-4) but, rather, to invest 
themselves in those practices that will continue to move the whole community 
toward closer alignment with the apostles’ teaching and vision for discipleship 
(vv. 20-23). In support of this goal, Jude engages in an extensive attack on the 
intruders’ character, motivation, and practice (vv. 5-19), censuring them for their 
nonalignment with the standards communicated in the Jewish Scriptures (and 
parabiblical literature like 1 Enoch) and the apostolic preaching. The absence of 
any mention of James’s death or the Temple’s destruction in so short a document 
is probably not a reliable indicator of its date.*° The letter could have been contem- 
poraneous with the later letters of Paul or come from a period as late as 80-85 CE, 
the likely outer limit for the life span of Jesus’ younger half brother. 


In the School of Ben Sira of Jerusalem 


In Matthew’s arrangement of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus six times poses the 
antithesis, “You have heard that it was said to those of old, . . . but [5é, de] I say to 
you. ...” This is commonly heard as Jesus’ opposition to the Torah and other prin- 
ciples passed on in Jewish tradition. The very translation of the phrase—“but | 
say” —reflects and nurtures such an interpretation. There is a connective conjunc- 
tion in Greek that overlaps more fully with the English “and” (kai, kai); there is a 
disjunctive conjunction in Greek that overlaps more fully with the English “but” 
(aAAG, alla). The particle dé (de), however, is an ambiguous one, “used to connect 
one clause to another, either to express contrast or simple continuation.” Even 
when there is some contrast between the clauses separated by this particle, “the 
contrast is often scarcely discernible.”’ The word may carry adversative force or 
serve “merely to pass from one thing to another.”’ The decision to translate the 
conjunction here as “but” rather than as “and,” suggesting that what Jesus teaches 
stands in contrast to, rather than offers a continuation or development of, what 
“was said to those of old,” is itself tendentious. 

Familiarity with the Wisdom of Ben Sira, a scribe who was the head of a school 
in Jerusalem for young Judean elites in the late third to early second century BCE, 
helps us to see just how much of what Jesus goes on to say in these antitheses 
follows the interpretative practices of Jewish scribes in the two centuries before 
the turn of the era. Indeed, much of what Jesus says reflects his appreciation for 
the wisdom of “those of old” (or those from not so very long ago), evidenced by his 
incorporation of many particular instructions found in the writings of sages like 
Ben Sira. We formulate a richer picture of a Jesus who thought and lived in line 
with Matthew’s description of the “scribe trained for the kingdom” (Matt 13:52), 
bringing out in his own teaching what is old and what is more recent, as well as 
what is new—and often “new” in a way that still shows its roots in conversation 
with the tradition he has received. And as is rarely the case for the texts in the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, we have a very secure idea of when and where 
Ben Sira taught and composed his written instruction, widespread evidence for 
the dissemination of his wisdom, and thus the necessary prerequisites for reliably 
tracing out his potential influence upon Jesus and his brother James. 
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Yeshua Ben Sira: The Author, His Time, 
and His Agenda 


The Wisdom of Ben Sira is unlike other Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in that the 
real author identifies himself: “Yeshua of Jerusalem, son of Eleazar, son of Sirach, 
who poured forth wisdom from his heart, engraved training in insight and under- 
standing in this scroll” (Sir 50:27). Yeshua’s grandson confirms this identity in his 
prologue to his Greek translation of the Hebrew original. Ben Sira was a scribe 
living in Jerusalem, where he kept a “house of instruction” (51:23), a school for 
training the sons of the more affluent Jews.? In addition to the “who” and the 
“where,” we also have a good idea of the “when.” The last major section of Ben 
Sira’s book is a hymn in praise of the illustrious figures from Israel’s history. This 
hymn climaxes with a celebration of the achievements of Simon II, high priest 
from 219 to 196 BCE (50:1-21). Ben Sira writes as one who personally witnessed 
the ministrations of Simon but writes of Simon’s life as ended (50:1). He makes no 
comment, however, about the usurpation of the priesthood by Simon II’s younger 
son, Jason, or of the radical Hellenization of Jerusalem that Jason initiated in 175 
BCE. Ben Sira, then, probably finished composing his work sometime between 
196 and 175 BCE. This also allows sufficient time to pass before his grandson 
translates the Hebrew text into Greek sometime after the grandson’s emigration 
to Egypt in 132 BCE.* 

Ben Sira lived and taught in the midst of political instability. The Hellenistic 
kingdoms to the south and the north—the Ptolemies in Egypt and the Seleucids 
in Syria—vied for control of the lands in between. The farmer in Gilead might not 
have been much affected by such political struggles, but the sage in Jerusalem 
watched pro-Ptolemaic Jewish aristocrats form factions against pro-Seleucid 
ones. He witnessed the effects of Jewish elites rubbing shoulders too freely and 
too closely with their Gentile overlords. The history of the Tobiad family, for 
example, documents their rise to economic and political prominence in Judea 
through their willingness to prioritize the formation of friendships and alliances 
with powerful Gentiles over close observance of the Torah. Joseph ben Tobiah 
closes letters to his Gentile associates with the words “many thanks be to your 
gods.” Even if the scribe employed by Joseph added this as a formality, a letter 
written in the name of a Jew acknowledging gods besides the God of Israel is a 
remarkable concession—and violation. Joseph also sold a Jewish girl to serve as 
a Gentile’s slave and left some of his own male slaves uncircumcised, two prac- 
tices that the Law of Moses forbids (see Josephus, Antiquities 12.154—234). Strict 
observance of the covenant was deemed disadvantageous to advancement in, and 
to effective networking with representatives of, the larger Hellenistic world. 

Ben Sira also observed the process of cultural change that historians refer to as 
“Hellenization.” Indeed, he himself did not remain untouched by important facets 
of Hellenization, as we will explore below. The Hellenization of Palestine proceeded 
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more slowly during the third century BCE,° but its pace increased rapidly in the 
early part of the second century. When Jason, the “progressive” high priest who 
usurped his more conservative brother’s place in 175 BCE, proposed radical 
innovations, including the adoption of a Greek constitution for Jerusalem and 
the institution of thoroughly Greek forms of education and entertainment, he 
had the support of a sizable portion of the priestly and lay aristocracy.® This kind 
of support would have taken decades to ripen and bear such fruit. 

Hellenization proceeded at many levels. Most basic was the learning of Greek, 
the language of commerce and diplomacy. Fluency would have been vital for the 
elites, while merchants and artisans picked up enough Greek to facilitate doing 
business. Aramaic remained the language of the majority of the population 
during the Hellenistic period.’ Alongside this came the adoption of Greek 
names, seen, for example, in the high priest Jason, who was himself succeeded 
by another priest who had taken the name “Menelaus.” This was, at the very 
least, undertaken as a concession to the Greek-speaking people with whom 
these Judeans would have had, or sought to have, contact, much as people from 
India or China may adopt Western names (or shorten or modify their given 
names) for similar purposes. It may also have stemmed from a desire to present 
themselves as people who belong more to the dominant culture than to a subju- 
gated people. 

Deeper levels of Hellenization included engaging Greek literature, philosophy, 
ethics, rhetoric, religion, science, and cultural activities such as athletics, music, 
and drama. Hellenism was marked by closer contact and vigorous interaction 
between people of different cultures. Native cultures were not eliminated,® but all 
cultures were changed by the increased exposure to other cultures. The gymna- 
sium established under Jason would serve to nurture Hellenization at all of these 
levels. 

At none of these levels would “Hellenizing” necessarily conflict with remaining 
strictly faithful to the Mosaic covenant. Indeed, some of the most rigorous pro- 
moters of the observance of Torah are also some of the most skilled in Greek 
language and fluent in Greek philosophy, literature, and argumentation, for 
example, Philo, the Alexandrian Jewish exegete, and the anonymous author of 4 
Maccabees.° Fidelity to Judaism does not equate with resistance to Hellenism. 
Fidelity to the Torah in all its particulars, however, was an obstacle to integration 
into Hellenistic society. The promise of personal fulfillment through wealth, 
power, and influence offered by the latter caused many Jewish elites to question 
the value of an outmoded body of tribal customs and regulations. 

In this period, many Jewish elites sought to make the Greek dominant culture 
more accessible to themselves, and to make themselves more accessible to the 
Greek dominant culture, so that they could also enjoy the economic and political 
advantages of being more fully a part of this larger “global” system of power and 
profit. Some of Ben Sira’s own pupils, perhaps following the lead of their own 
fathers or other notable figures, were increasingly attracted to the Greek way of life, 
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even while others were concerned to preserve the Jewish way of life or discover 
some viable synthesis between the two. In this time of cultural tension, Ben Sira 
had several goals for his curriculum. Like his predecessors in the wisdom tradi- 
tions of Israel, Egypt, and Greece, he certainly wanted to teach young men how to 
make their way in the world advantageously, how to gain honor and negotiate the 
challenges of politics and business, and how to secure happiness and contentment 
in the domestic sphere. But Ben Sira particularly seeks to convince his pupils that 
these goals are attainable only within the context of keeping covenant with the 
God of Israel. While Ben Sira remained open to the contributions other cultures 
could make to the pursuit of Wisdom, all such learning was supplemental to, and 
had to be compatible with, the way of life prescribed in the Scriptures. 

Ben Sira elevates the importance of the “fear of the Lord,” promoted in Prov- 
erbs as “the beginning of wisdom” (Prov 1:7). Fear of the Lord—the ethic of cau- 
tion with regard to not provoking God by showing disregard for God and God’s 
Law—is no longer merely the beginning of wisdom (Sir 1:14) but also wisdom’s 
fullness (1:16), crown (1:18), and root (1:20). This theme runs throughout the 
book. In Sir 25:7-11, for example, a series of numerical sayings serves to elevate 
the fear of the Lord. In Sir 40:18-27, a chain of “better than” sayings climaxes in 
the “fear of the Lord.”?° 

Where “fear of the Lord” was promoted as a general value in Proverbs and in 
Jewish wisdom tradition, Ben Sira defines this specifically as the diligent obser- 
vance of the Mosaic Law. Indeed, “all wisdom involves the fear of the Lord, and in 
all wisdom there is the doing of the Torah” (Sir 19:20). The practice of the Torah is 
the path to attaining wisdom: “If you want wisdom, treasure the commandments, 
and the Lord will supply her to you in abundance” (1:26). In his most extended 
reflection on the figure of Wisdom personified (24:1-29), Ben Sira localizes rather 
than universalizes Wisdom: she lives in Jerusalem among the people God chose 
for God’s own (24:8-12). He closes his hymn in praise of Wisdom by demytholo- 
gizing her completely. The Wisdom that inspired the sages of old now becomes 
incarnate in the “scroll of the covenant of the Most High God, the law that Moses 
commanded us” (24:23).1 One gains access to Wisdom in the study and doing of 
the Torah. Far from being a legalistic burden, the Torah was celebrated as God’s 
special gift to Israel, a manifestation of God’s special grace. Ben Sira’s grandson 
understood his grandfather’s purpose well: Ben Sira committed his teachings to 
writing in order to help people “make even greater progress in living according to 
the law” (“Prologue,” 13-14). 

Ben Sira focuses his students on the keeping of Torah, and thus a firm commit- 
ment to their ancestral heritage, as the determinative criterion for a person’s 
honor, independent of other markers of status:” 


Whose offspring are honored? The offspring of human beings. 
Whose offspring are honored? Those who fear the Lord. 
Whose offspring are without honor? The offspring of human beings. 
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Whose offspring are without honor? Those who transgress the 
commandments. ... 


The rich person, the famous person, and the poor person— 
the fear of the Lord is their claim to honor. 
It is unjust to dishonor a poor but intelligent person, 
and it is not fitting to honor a sinful person. 
A magnate and a judge and a ruler will be honored, 
but none of them is greater than the person who fears the Lord. 
(Sir 10:19-24) 


Ben Sira hopes to convince his students that neither personal honor nor national 
security can ever be gained apart from remaining faithful to the Jewish tradition 
and that any advancement or wealth acquired while alienating God will prove 
vapid and worthless. Indeed, wealth gained as a result of transgressing Torah is 
itself a source of dishonor (11:4-6; 13:24), while the faithful practice of Torah 
gives honor even in the midst of poverty (25:10-11). He works thus to counter 
the growing tendency to view observance of Torah as an obstacle to individual and 
national honor in the international scene. 

“Fear of the Lord” manifests itself in heeding not just the “ethical” but also the 
“cultic” law, particularly in honoring the Jerusalem priesthood through participa- 
tion in, and material support for, the Temple and its cult (Sir 7:29-31). The wise 
person makes generous offerings to God (35:6-13), but such offerings must come 
from wealth justly and ethically acquired (34:21-24). Making offerings from 
ill-gotten gains amounts to an attempt to bribe God to overlook injustices, which 
God will not do (35:14-15). Ben Sira will not allow ethics to be divorced from 
piety, or piety from ethics. 

Strict adherence to the Torah may bring tension, frustrating limitations, and dis- 
tress before it brings reward, so Ben Sira prepares the Wisdom-seeker for this in 
advance (Sir 2:1-17; 4:11-19; 6:22-31). The pursuit of Wisdom involves, first of all, a 
disciplinary stage. Painting the picture of this phase of the journey, Ben Sira uses the 





imagery of a slave’s lot—the acceptance of fetters, collar, and other bonds, the bearing 
up of Wisdom’s weight as a litter-bearer would carry a master or mistress. At a later 
stage in the journey, however, these signs of humiliation become symbols of honor. 
Such passages reflect the Greek ethical maxim that “the roots of education are bitter, 
but the fruits sweet,’ but also reflect Ben Sira’s awareness of the difficulties and dis- 
advantages that the Torah-observant devotee of Wisdom will encounter in the midst 
of a rapidly Hellenizing Jerusalem. The commitment of the Torah-observant students 
will be tested as they see their peers appear to be rewarded for laxity in this regard 
while they themselves are criticized. As a remedy, Ben Sira urges them to surround 
themselves with associates and patrons who share a commitment to doing Torah and 
to insulate themselves against those who neglect Torah. In this way, the company they 
keep will confirm them in their pursuit of the Wisdom that comes from God. 
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Like a rhapsodic coda, Ben Sira concludes with a lengthy poem celebrating the 
illustrious figures of Israel’s history from Enoch through the high priest Simon II 
(Sir 44:1-50:29). Reawakening pride in Israel’s distinguished heritage was, no 
doubt, important in the shadow of the dominant, Greek culture, but Ben Sira’s 
main goal remains promoting loyalty to the Mosaic covenant. Where the Greek 
text reads “famous men” (44:1), the Hebrew reads “men of hesed,” the “people of 
covenant loyalty.’’® By praising such people, Ben Sira motivates his students to 
emulate their covenant loyalty as the path to a lasting, honorable remembrance."® 

Abraham has “matchless honor” because he observed God’s law and entered 
into covenant with God through circumcision (Sir 44:19-20). Phinehas distin- 
guishes himself through his zeal “in the fear of the Lord” (45:23). God exalted 
Joshua and Caleb above their whole generation, showing that “it is an honorable 
thing to follow the Lord” (46:10). When Ben Sira gives attention to the foils for his 
heroes, he highlights their departure from the covenant and from maintaining 
the necessary boundaries between the people of God and the surrounding peo- 
ples, intercourse with whom inevitably leads to joining them in their idolatries 
(47:19-21; 49:4-5). By leaving the path of Torah observance, they gave away their 
only claim to honor—a timely warning for his students in Jerusalem flirting with 
radical Hellenization. 

Ben Sira gives the lion’s share of space in his encomium to celebrating priestly 
figures, enumerating Moses, Aaron, and Phinehas as those holding first, second, 
and third place in the honor roll (Sir 45:1-2, 23), and describing in great detail the 
vestments and liturgical activity of both Aaron and Simon II (45:6-22, 50:5-21). 
His “Hymn in honor of the ancestors,” then, supports Ben Sira’s goal of encour- 
aging the young elites to prize their particular heritage and to maintain their 
ancestral way of life, committing themselves to observing the Torah in its ethical 
and cultic dimensions as their own path to an honorable remembrance in the 
future. 


Other Curricular Emphases in Ben Sira's School 


While the promotion of Torah observance in all of its dimensions is a driving force 
throughout Ben Sira’s material, the sage also gives extensive attention to practical 
topics that were essential to making one’s way in the world. He tends to provide 
brief but well-developed instructions on discrete topics rather than disconnected 
maxims. In this regard, Ben Sira has more in common with the Letter of James 
than with Proverbs, where sense units rarely range longer than two lines. 

Ben Sira speaks of the dangers of slander, gossip, and the “double-tongue,” as 
well as the importance of knowing when to speak and when to remain silent (Sir 
4:23-26, 29; 5:9-6:1; 7:11-14; 9:17-18; 11:7-9, 20; 19:4-17; 20:1-8, 18-20, 
24-31; 21:25-28; 23:7-15; 27:4-7, 16-21; 28:13-26). He gives guidance concern- 
ing how to select and keep reliable friends, how to discern good from bad advice, 
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and how to guard oneself from one’s enemies and from the harm that various 
kinds of people can inflict (6:5-17; 7:19; 8:3-19; 9:10; 11:29-34; 12:8-18; 19:4, 
7-9, 13-17, 25-30; 22:19-26; 27: 22-29; 37:1-15; 40:20). He advises associating 
with the wise and Torah observant (9:14-16; 27:11-15) while insulating oneself 
against sinners and their values (9:11-12; 11:21-22; 21:9-10). 

Ben Sira seeks to help his students become socially adept, politically savvy, and 
economically secure. He gives significant attention to the practice of benefac- 
tion and reciprocity, advising his pupils to reserve their favor for people of good 
character—especially those who are committed to the fear of the Lord (Sir 12:1-7)— 
and to take care to return the favor of their own benefactors and those of their 
parents (29:15-17; 30:6).'” He teaches proper etiquette at private dinners and 
drinking parties so as to make the best impression on one’s host and fellow guests 
(21:22-24; 31:12-32:13; 37:27-31). He stresses the importance of exercising cau- 
tion when rubbing shoulders with the great (who can make or break the upward 
climber [9:13; 13:1-13; 18:19-29; 38:18-23]) and advises against entering bat- 
tles one cannot win (8:1-2, 12, 14). 

Ben Sira encourages financial independence and caution in regard to taking, 
giving, and cosigning loans (Sir 21:8; 29:1-7, 14-20; 33:20-24). He advises bal- 
ance between establishing a secure financial base and not letting life pass one by 
in the process (11:10-19; 14:3-19; 22:1-2; 40:28-30). He urges the successful to 
maintain their integrity in business and their virtue, rather than allow wealth to 
corrupt their principles (26:29-27:3; 31:5-11). Ben Sira also affirms the impor- 
tance of looking after one’s health and making use of both religious and medical 








venues of healing when ill (30:14-31; 38:1-15). His advice on mourning is also 
marked by a consideration for not allowing excessive grief over the dead to com- 
promise the health of the living (38:16-23). 

Ben Sira gives ample attention to household management. He advises moder- 
ation in treatment of slaves (since they represent a substantial investment) but 
stern discipline for the disobedient (Sir 7:21; 33:25-33). Like Proverbs, he empha- 
sizes the importance of bringing up well-disciplined and principled children (7:23; 
16:1-4; 22:3-6; 30:1-13; 41:5-9) and honoring one’s parents especially through 
care and patience in their old age (3:1-16; 7:27-28). He reflects on the special 
challenges of having daughters (7:24-25; 26:10-12; 42:9-14) and the benefits 
and dangers of adult women within (and outside) one’s household (7:20, 26; 9:1-9; 
25:13-26:27; 36:26-31; 40:19b; 42:14). Ben Sira’s observations concerning 
women are, to be sure, among the most objectionable in the book.® 

Ben Sira is concerned not only with imparting practical wisdom but even more 
with grounding his students in virtue. Thus he seeks to steer his pupils away from 
such damaging vices as arrogance and presumption (Sir 5:1-8; 7:8-11; 10:6-18; 
11:23-28; 21:4), stubbornness (3:25-29), slander (27:22-28:26), sexual promis- 
cuity (23:16-27; 26:19-20), and self-indulgence (18:30-19:3) and point them 
toward the goals of prudence (8:1-19; 18:19-29; 32:18-23), humility (3:17-24; 
7:16-17; 10:28-31; 11:1-6), truthfulness (20:24—26), and mastery of the passions 
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(6:2-4; 18:30-19:3), so that they may enjoy the good things life has to offer and 
avoid the grosser pitfalls. As seen above, Ben Sira strongly promotes the practice 
of piety as an essential component of the life of the wise person (37:7-15; 39:5-8). 
In these sections his debt to the Hebrew prophets is unmistakable, as he teaches 
on acceptable sacrifices, the importance of following Torah, and social justice 
(7:29-31; 34:21-35:26). Ben Sira gives particular attention to almsgiving, acts 
of mercy, and social justice (3:30; 4:1-10, 31; 7:10, 32-36; 12:1-7; 29:8-13; 
34:21-27; 35:15b-26; 40:16-17). While he wants his pupils to be religious, how- 
ever, he does not want them involved in the more flighty aspects of the other- 
worldly, such as divination, omens, and the interpretation of dreams (34:1-8). 
Ben Sira also offers more theoretical observations about government (Sir 
10:1-5), the social tensions between rich and poor (13:1-7, 15-24), the difficulties 
of being a resident alien (29:21-28), the burdens of the universal human condi- 
tion (40:1-11), and death and the importance of leaving a good name (41:1-13). 
His explorations range beyond the “secular” or “worldly” sphere into the theolog- 
ical. He balances God’s sovereignty over the destinies of individuals and nations 
with his belief in individual responsibility to choose the path to life before God 
(15:1-10; 33:11-13). He contemplates God’s mysterious ordering of creation and 
division of creation into balancing opposites that work together to accomplish 
God’s purposes (33:7-15; 39:16-35; 40:9-10; 42:24-25). He reflects on the 
sources and consequences of sin (15:11-20; 16:6-14; 21:1-3), rationalizing about 





the day-to-day and end-of-life psychological experiences of the pious and the 
wicked such that the latter’s experience is always more grievous than the former’s 
(40:1-11; 41:1-13).1° The reader also finds two prayers by the sage himself—a 
plea for national deliverance from foreign domination (36:1-22) and a psalm of 
thanksgiving for personal deliverance (51:1-12). 


Ben Sira in the Line of Sages 


Ben Sira described the scribe as a person who “will seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancients, and will be concerned with prophecies . . . and penetrate the subtleties 
of parables. . . . He will travel through the lands of foreign nations, for he tests the 
good and the evil among human beings” (Sir 39:1-4). Ben Sira himself draws 
extensively both on his own tradition—the “wisdom of the ancients” as encoded 
in the Jewish Law, the Jewish wisdom tradition, the prophetic literature, and the 
liturgical corpus (e.g., the Psalms)—and on the wisdom traditions of neighboring 
peoples. Just on its own, the Encomium on the Jewish Heroes (chaps. 44-50) 
reveals a familiarity with the Torah, the historical books, the great prophets (Isa- 
iah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel), and the minor prophets, already known as a collec- 
tion of twelve (49:10).”° Ben Sira joins the prophetic and wisdom traditions to a 
pitch and degree that far surpass Proverbs in his passion for the care of, and jus- 
tice toward, the poor, the widow, and the orphan (Sir 35:17-26; see Hos 6:6; Amos 
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5:21-24; Isa 1:11-18; Mic 6:6-8) and his declaration of God’s judgment against 
those who oppress such people. 

But Ben Sira was far from parochial in his formation and instruction. When 
Alexander united the eastern Mediterranean and Levant into a single empire with 
a shared language, he facilitated a freer flowing of ideas between cultures, and Ben 
Sira took full advantage of these developments in his study of the wisdom of other 
cultures. In this, Ben Sira carries on the tradition of Proverbs and Near Eastern 
wisdom discourse in general, which was characterized by active interest in wis- 
dom wherever it was to be found.” 

Ben Sira’s practical instructions reveal his familiarity with the advice of the 
Greeks on day-to-day matters. For example, the overlap between Ben Sira and 
the first book of Elegies by Theognis, an author from the sixth century BCE, sug- 
gests that the Jewish sage had read and approved much of this particular Greek’s 
advice concerning associations, friendship, and enmity; concerning the careful 
selection of beneficiaries; concerning caution in regard to speaking and believing 
what is reported about others; and concerning moderation in the use of, and the 
dangers of, wine.”* He also looked to the Egyptians for wisdom. For example, Ben 
Sira’s lengthy reflection on various kinds of occupations, preferring the life of the 
scribe (Sir 38:24-39:11), shows marked similarities with the Egyptian “Satire on 
the Trades,”*? with Ben Sira generally showing greater respect for manual la- 
borers and artisans than his earlier Egyptian counterpart (see Sir 38:32, 34). The 
“ethic of caution” that undergirds Ben Sira’s advice concerning friendships, 
approaching the powerful, table manners, speech and reputation, and other prac- 
tical situations also pervades the Egyptian Instruction of Phibis (Papyrus Ins- 
inger).** Like his predecessors in the Jewish wisdom tradition, Ben Sira was 
far-ranging in his quest for wisdom. He was far more explicit than his predeces- 
sors, however, in the importance of compatibility with the Torah as the guiding 
principle for using foreign wisdom. 

Ben Sira was well poised to enter the mainstream of Jewish wisdom and to 
have his teachings carried on by later generations of sages and rabbis. The teacher 
of a reputable school in Jerusalem, he preserved his wisdom for posterity in 
writing. Fragments of the Hebrew text of his book were found among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Sir 6:14-15, 19-31, is all that remains of one manuscript (2QSir), and 
Sir 51:13-23 was preserved independently in a Psalms scroll (11QPs*). A more 
substantial fragment was discovered among the ruins of Masada, covering parts 
of chapters 39 through 44. Ben Sira was thus known in Essene and, perhaps, 
Zealot circles before the mid- to late first century CE. Ben Sira’s wisdom was 
exported as well, notably to Egypt, where further copies of the Hebrew text have 
been discovered and where his grandson had translated the work into Greek after 
he had moved there in 132 BCE.” 

The Greek translation made by Ben Sira’s grandson remains the only complete 
version and thus the most important textual witness. It is important, however, to 
consult the Hebrew texts where they exist if one’s goal is to recover Yeshua Ben 
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Sira’s words in the form in which they would have been available to first-century 
Judeans.”’ In his prologue to his grandfather’s teachings, the grandson admits 
that his work does not represent a perfect representation of the original Hebrew. 
He is often more concerned with conveying the sense of Ben Sira’s wisdom, as he 
himself confesses: “What was uttered in Hebrew does not have the same force 
when brought into another language. Even the Law itself, and the prophecies, 
and the remaining scrolls show no small difference when read in the original” 
(“Prologue,” 23-26). 

Ben Sira was a particularly respected and weighty resource for the leaders of 
rabbinic Judaism. His words are frequently quoted in the Babylonian and Jerusa- 
lem Talmuds, the Midrashim, and later rabbinic literature.”* Often he is quoted by 
name with a passage that comes from his actual work, which shows that the rabbis 
continued to read Ben Sira. Sometimes a saying from Ben Sira is attributed to a 
later rabbi. In such cases, Ben Sira can be seen to have influenced the named rabbi, 
though the source is no longer remembered. 

Ben Sira’s wisdom did not attain canonical status in the synagogue. One rabbi 
laments this fact, expressing a wish that he and his colleagues should be able to 
comment upon the many “good things which are in it” and giving a string of quo- 
tations from Ben Sira’s advice against lust, allowing strangers to stay in one’s 
house, and revealing secrets too freely. Ben Sira’s words devaluing daughters and 
impugning women weighed heavily against him as the sacredness of his work was 
evaluated.”? While his writings were not treated as Scripture, however, they were 
clearly treated as the words of a worthy conversation partner by the sages and 
rabbis for centuries to come. If Ben Sira continued to be influential in rabbinic 
circles even after Rabbi Akiba’s judgment that “the book of Ben Sira and all the 
other books written from then on do not defile the hands” (that is, are not canon- 
ical and hence do not communicate holiness),*° it is likely that he was even more 
influential in the centuries prior to Akiba’s pronouncements. After all, he was a 
hero of promoting Torah observance in a period when even the chief priestly fam- 
ilies were supporting radical Hellenization. Religious leaders and teachers would 
have ample opportunity to weave the more beneficial aspects of his teaching into 
their own synagogue homilies (without necessarily making the attribution explicit). 
Ben Sira was therefore well positioned to have a strong impact on Jews growing 
up in the synagogues of Galilee, like Jesus and his family, and upon Jews like 
James who relocated to Jerusalem and were based there for three to four decades. 
His wisdom was readily available for the Jewish leaders of the early church to 
weigh and use in their own reformulation of the way of life that honored God. 

Ben Sira may also give us some guidance concerning what to expect in terms of 
how one sage will utilize the material of another. Ben Sira would have qualified as 
a “scribe trained for the kingdom,” who “brings from his storehouse both new 
things and old things” (Matt 13:52), in terms of his rich use of older wisdom tra- 
ditions and development of the same. For all his obvious debt to Proverbs, how- 
ever, he only recontextualizes mere half-verses from Proverbs, and that only three 
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times, otherwise giving himself permission to borrow and develop material crea- 
tively.*" On the basis of models such as Ben Sira, Richard Bauckham understands the 
role of the sage to be “to express as his own wisdom in his own formulation the wisdom 
he has gained from his intensive study of the tradition . . . without simply repeating it.” 
We should not be surprised, therefore, if we find in Jesus and James a similar absence 
of recitation or verbatim recontextualization in favor of paraphrase and development 


of older wisdom material such as they learned from Ben Sira. 


Ben Sira and Jesus 


The points of contact between Ben Sira’s teachings and the recorded sayings of 
Jesus are so striking and numerous as to render it certain that Yeshua Ben Yoseph 
knew and valued some of the sayings of Yeshua Ben Sira, even if this wisdom came 
to him through living teachers rather than direct acquaintance with the written 
form of Ben Sira’s wisdom. Many of these points of contact are clustered in the 
material compiled by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount. In its first major 
section, Jesus expounds on the Law by extending the range of the command- 
ments. Jesus extends the prohibition of murder to include anger against a fellow 
Israelite and verbal assaults through demeaning speech, and he extends the pro- 
hibition against adultery to include the objectification of another person with 
lustful glances and desires: 


You have heard that it was said to those of ancient times, “You shall not 
murder”; and “whoever murders shall be liable to judgment.” And I say to 
you that if you are angry with a brother or sister, you will be liable to 
judgment; and if you insult a brother or sister, you will be liable to the 
council; and if you say, “You fool,” you will be liable to the hell of fire. 
(Matt 5:21-22) 


You have heard that it was said, “You shall not commit adultery.” And I 
say to you that everyone who looks at a woman with lust has already 
committed adultery with her in his heart. (Matt 5:27-28) 


This mode of interpretation reflects the effort to seek guidance for the infinite 
variety of human situations from a limited number of divinely given precepts. 
Such a mode appears already in Ben Sira, for whom economic oppression is pro- 
hibited by the commandment against murder: “The bread of those in need is life 
for the poor; the person who deprives them of it is a person of blood. The person 
who takes away another’s means of living murders his neighbor, and the one who 
deprives an employee of wages sheds blood” (Sir 34:25-26).*° The command- 
ment that forbids one to cause another’s death also forbids involvement in any 
behavior that hastens another’s death. Ben Sira had also already linked setting 
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aside anger against a neighbor, which is not explicitly addressed in Torah, with 
obedience to God’s commandments: “Remember the commandments, and don’t 
harbor anger against your neighbor; remember the covenant of the Most High, 
and overlook faults” (Sir 28:7; cf. Matt 5:21-22). He does not specifically link 
anger to the prohibition of murder, as Jesus would later, but he does presume 
that some extant principle within Torah covers the case of harboring anger 
against another human being (perhaps, specifically, against a fellow member of 
the covenant). 

Ben Sira also made the connection between indulging an eye for lust with the 
commission of the act itself: “Don’t look too long at a virgin, or you may stumble 
and pay damages for her. . . . Avert your eye from a beautiful woman, and don’t 
look too long at the beauty of one who belongs to another. Many have been led 
astray by a woman’s beauty, which kindles desire like a fire” (Sir 9:5, 8). The behav- 
ioral goal—to nip sexual indiscretion at the very bud—is similar to Jesus’ goal in 
Matt 5:27-28, though with a decidedly different motivation. Ben Sira considers 
the practical consequences: getting physically involved with a woman other than 
one’s wife puts one at risk of financial loss or personal distress. Jesus, on the other 
hand, offers no practical motivation. The necessity of keeping the commandments 
is reinforced by divinely imposed punishment after death, and Jesus considers 
this sufficient motivation for regulating one’s inner life by Torah’s commands as 
surely as one’s outward behaviors. 

Ben Sira also advised caution in regard to taking oaths and invoking God’s 
name, considering oaths to be undesirable opportunities for multiplying one’s 
transgressions: “Don’t get used to swearing oaths, and don’t grow accustomed [to] 
pronouncing the name of the Most High... . If he strikes a false note, his sin is 
upon him. If he disregards it, he sins doubly. If he takes an oath to no purpose, he 
will not be acquitted, for his house will be full of distress” (Sir 23:9, 11). If one 
doesn’t take an oath, one can’t break an oath! Jesus takes a more radical position, 
to be sure: 


You also heard that it was said to the people of long ago, “You will not 
break an oath, but will give back to the Lord what you promise.” And I say 
to you, don’t take oaths at all, neither by heaven, since it is God’s throne, 
nor by the earth, since it is God’s footstool. ... Let your “Yes” mean “Yes” 
and your “No” mean “No.” Anything beyond this comes from the evil one. 
(Matt 5:33-37; see also Jas 5:12) 


If making many oaths multiplies opportunities for transgression, taking no oaths 
would remove all such opportunities for transgression. Jesus’ instructions re- 
semble a fence drawn around Ben Sira’s position. There is, however, again a subtle 
difference. Ben Sira points to the disadvantage of oaths on the basis of not being 
able to, or not being attentive to, fulfill them; Jesus rejects oaths taken in God’s 
name—or by any substitute for God’s name—because all speech should be reliable, 
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without the need for adding oaths or vows to certify that a particular utterance 
will be reliable while another might not be. 

The authenticity of these Jesus traditions is widely affirmed.* The fact that 
Matthew prefaces this material with 5:17-20, in which Jesus assures the hearers 
that he has not come to abolish the Torah, suggests that Matthew inherited rather 
than created the potentially problematic formula, “You have heard, .. . and/but I 
say....” Itis more likely that sayings containing this formula existed first, raising 
questions about whether or not Jesus spoke against the Torah, and that Matthew 
prefaced this material with 5:17-20 to provide an interpretive frame for these 
sayings, than to suppose that he created problematic sayings for which he would 
also have to provide this remedy.** Matthew portrays Jesus calling for action that 
surpasses the demands of Torah without contradicting the same, except where 
Jesus revokes concessions of Torah to human weakness (e.g., in regard to divorce, 
oath-taking, and exacting vengeance). In neither Ben Sira’s teaching nor Jesus’ 
“antitheses” did this constitute a dissolution of Torah but, rather, an extended 
application of the same. 

As Ben Sira shows, Jesus’ extension of the commandment against murder is 
entirely at home in a pre-70 CE Palestinian environment. The phrase “brother or 
sister” of Matt 5:22 does not imply that a fellow Christian is already in view (which 
would make the appearance of Sanhedrin, altar, and prison in what follows quite 
strange) but more likely a fellow Jew.*° Even the aphorism about seeking reconcil- 
iation with a sister or brother who might have a complaint against one prior to 
offering one’s gift at the altar (Matt 5:23-24) constitutes an early, and perhaps 
authentic, tradition. It presupposes that the sacrificial system is still in operation 
(thus suits a pre-70 Palestinian setting) and coheres with Jesus’ emphasis on love 
for neighbor and on the importance of forgiving and seeking forgiveness as a pre- 
requisite to approaching God as a forgiven person.*’ 

Jesus’ extension of the commandment against adultery gives no evidence of 
early Christian, or even Matthean, editing. Where its authenticity is denied, it is 
on the grounds of failing to meet the criterion of dissimilarity. While it is true that 
“the injunction against lust occurs commonly in Israelite tradition . .. and so this 
admonition did not originate with Jesus,”** it does not follow that Jesus did not 
himself promote and personally teach this injunction. The operative equation 
here (“did not originate = inauthentic”) shows again the misuse of the criterion of 
dissimilarity in regard to Judaism.” 

Jesus’ prohibition against swearing oaths is, by contrast, virtually guaranteed 
to be authentic on the basis of the criterion of dissimilarity, particularly in the 
pre-Matthean, and more original, form in which it appears in James 5:12.*° The 
most vocal Jewish critics of frivolous oath-taking were the Essenes, yet even they 
took oaths themselves upon entering the community. Paul uses oaths on several 
occasions (Rom 1:9; 2 Cor 1:23; Gal 1:20; Phil 1:8; 1 Thess 2:5), invoking God as 
a witness to bolster the credibility of assertions that he makes. John the Seer 
portrays an angelic being swearing “by the One who lives for ever and ever, who 
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created heaven and the things therein and earth and the things therein and the 
sea and the things therein” (Rev 10:6).*! Jesus’ position differs from both pre- 
Christian Jewish and later Christian practice. 

In all of these examples, then, sayings attributed to Jesus suggest constructive 
conversation with those of the older sage, who contributed to Jesus’ reflection on 
the practice of Torah as well as his practice of seeking the full counsel of Torah 
through extension, even if Jesus pressed this in more radical directions. 

Continuing to read through the collection of Jesus traditions in the Sermon on 
the Mount, one finds other striking resonances with Ben Sira’s wisdom. Jesus 
urged his Judean audience to “give to the one who asks from you, and do not turn 
away a person who wishes to borrow from you” (Matt 5:42), showing kindness 
both to one’s friends and to one’s enemies.” Using the logic of “as is the parent, so 
is the child,” Jesus grounds this injunction in the claim that those who thus mirror 
the generosity of God, who sends the blessings of sun and rain upon the good and 
bad alike, become “sons and daughters of your Father who is in the heavens” 
(Matt 5:45).*° Ben Sira had similarly exhorted his pupils to care for the poor and 
regarded this as the means by which they, too, would show themselves to be chil- 
dren of the God whose own character it was to care for the marginal and needy: 


Do not reject a suppliant in distress, or turn your face away from the 
poor. Do not avert your eye from the needy, and give no one reason to 
curse you. ... Be a father to orphans, and be like a husband to their 
mother; you will then be like a son of the Most High, and he will love you 
more than does your mother. (Sir 4:4—5, 10) 


Jesus lays a special emphasis on showing kindness even to one’s enemies,“ to 
act with goodness and generosity independent of the recipient’s disposition. This 
is the characteristic of God’s own generosity that Jesus highlights and a radical 
extension of Ben Sira’s teaching, for the latter cautions against benefiting people 
who are not committed to a Torah-observant life and whose good character has 
not been proved: 


Do good to the pious person, and you will find recompense—if not from 
him or her, then from the Most High. . . . Give to the pious person, but do 
not assist the sinner. Do good to the humble person, but do not give to 
the impious . . . lest by means of your gifts they become more powerful 
than you, for you would get back twice the evil for all the good things you 
did for them. . . . Give to the good person, but do not assist the sinner. 
(Sir 12:1, 4-5, 7) 


Ben Sira set these limits for one’s generosity on the basis of his understanding of 
the limits of God’s own generosity, “for even God hates sinful people and will pay 
back the impious with punishment” (12:6), whereas Jesus did not acknowledge 
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such limits. In this, Jesus’ attitude is more fully in keeping with that of Seneca, 
the Roman philosopher and politician, who advised would-be benefactors to imi- 
tate the gods insofar as they give gifts to the indifferent and sacrilegious along 
with the pious, giving out of their own generous character rather than being 
limited by the virtue or lack of virtue in others (see Seneca, Ben. 4.26.1; 4.28.1), 
and that of the author of Wisdom of Solomon, who wrote of God that “you love all 
that exists and hate nothing of all that you created” (Wis 11:24). The roots of 
Jesus’ teaching that a person reflects kinship with God to the extent that a person 
shares God’s generous and caregiving character are otherwise clearly present in 
Ben Sira. 

Jesus’ teachings on prayer incorporate several striking particulars found in 
Ben Sira as well. Both teachers warn against “vain repetition” in prayer: 


Do not talk idly in an assembly of elders, 
and do not repeat yourself when you pray. (Sir 7:14) 


When you pray, do not babble like the Gentiles, for they suppose that 
they will be heeded because of their long prayers. (Matt 6:7)* 


Both address God as “Father” in prayer (Sir 23:1, 4; cf. Matt 6:9; Luke 11:2; the 
practice continues broadly in the Christian churches, as evidenced by Jas 3:9; 1 
Pet 1:17). Much has been made of Jesus’ use of the familiar “Abba” in his prayer to 
God before his passion in Mark 14:36, but it is noteworthy that Ben Sira already 
addressed God as “Father” and that the evangelists did not incorporate the less 
formal “Abba” into the model prayer that Jesus taught his followers to recite.“ 

Ben Sira affirms that God especially hears the orphan’s prayer and “won’t ignore 
the plea of the widow as she pours out her complaint” (Sir 35:17). God will not delay 
bringing justice to the oppressed and will vindicate the cry of God’s oppressed 
people as a whole as well (Sir 35:17-25). Jesus is remembered to have told a parable 
with a similar cast of characters, plot, and portrait of God’s commitment to heed 
such prayers: if a persistent widow can plead for and get help froma reluctant human 
judge, how much more can God’s elect be assured that God will intervene to bring 
them justice and not delay (Luke 18:1—8)! This parable is preserved only in Luke and 
thus cannot claim the support of “multiple attestation,” or even “multiple forms” 
within Luke’s material. Nevertheless, it is often deemed authentic on the basis of 
exhibiting “the kind of unconventional features that are characteristic of the para- 
bles Jesus told” and cohering with Jesus’ convictions that prayer would be heard and 
answered and that restorative reversal for the poor and powerless was assured.*’ 

One important facet of prayer concerns the seeking of forgiveness for sins 
committed against God, a petition featured in the brief prayer Jesus taught his 
disciples: 


Forgive us our debts, as we also forgave our debtors. (Matt 6:12) 
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Forgive us our sins, for we ourselves forgive everyone who owes us. 
(Luke 11:4) 


It is, moreover, the only petition given specific comment in Matthew’s arrange- 
ment of Jesus sayings: “For if you forgive people their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you; but if you do not forgive people, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses” (Matt 6:14-15; cf. Mark 11:25). The Lord’s Prayer 
as a whole is “well grounded in the pre-Easter tradition,” and much of its content— 
at least those petitions common to Matthew and Luke—is generally deemed 
authentic.“* The longer and shorter forms may better be explained as indepen- 
dent, local traditions of the prayer rather than as Matthew’s own expansion of the 
Lucan/“Q” form against the liturgical practice of the churches in his own area. The 
petition concerning forgiveness is probably more authentic in its Matthean form, 
as it here still employs the metaphor “debts,” which Luke interpretatively flattens 
out to “sins.”* 

The authenticity of the logion that, in its Matthean context, underscores the 
petition for forgiveness and its conditions is somewhat more problematic. Georg 
Strecker regards Matt 6:14-15 as an interpretative gloss added by the evangelist 
and further posits that the parallel in Mark 11:25-26 represents a later addition 
to the Gospel of Mark on the basis of the influence of Matthew in the early 
church.°° Manuscript evidence would support this conclusion in regard to Mark 
11:26, clearly an addition to Mark based on the Matthean parallel, but no manu- 
script evidence suggests that this would be true for Mark 11:25. It is more likely 
that Matt 6:14-15 represents the evangelist’s redaction and expansion of Mark 
11:25, which, in itself, coheres perfectly with the petition in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
emphatic saying retains the authentic voice of Jesus, if not his very words.** 

Though a notable emphasis in Jesus’ teaching, the idea that forgiving other 
people’s sins goes hand in hand with God’s forgiveness of one’s own sins against 
God did not originate with Jesus. Two centuries before, Ben Sira had taught that 
those who hope for God’s forgiveness must not harbor unforgiveness against 
mortals like themselves: 


Let go of the injury your neighbor did to you, and then your sins will be 
dismissed when you pray. Does one person harbor anger against another 
person, and still seek healing from the Lord? Does a person fail to have 
mercy on a human being like himself or herself, and yet pray concerning 
his or her own sins? If a person, being flesh himself or herself, nurtures 
desire for vengeance, who will make expiation for his or her own sins? 
(Sir 28:2-5) 


If humans expect God, whose honor is incomparably greater than theirs, to forgive 
offenses against himself, people must not presume to cherish grudges or else they 
“will face the Lord’s vengeance” (Sir 28:1), a consequence that Jesus dramatically 
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displays in his parable of the unforgiving servant (Matt 18:23-35), driving the 
point home with the closing comment: As the king handed the unforgiving ser- 
vant over to be tortured perpetually, “so my heavenly Father will do to every one 
of you, unless each one of you forgives your brother or sister from your hearts.” 

The authenticity of the parable itself (Matt 18:23-34) is widely affirmed. It 
coheres with Jesus’ call to imitate God’s generosity, kindness, and forbearance 
and particularly coheres with the petition in the Lord’s Prayer on this topic.** The 
comment that closes the parable, which introduces the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the same, tends to be regarded as the evangelist’s addition.°* Even if this is 
the case, Matthew’s interpretation of the parable is surely the correct one in light 
of Jesus’ insistence on an integral connection between a person’s treatment of 
others and the treatment that person will receive at God’s hands (since, ultimately, 
God has already shown such kindness to that person). It is also the most natural 
one in the environment shaped by Ben Sira’s teachings. 

Like Tobit and, ultimately, in keeping with the Torah and the prophetic litera- 
ture, Ben Sira elevates the importance of almsgiving—showing concern for the 
poor and marginalized through the sharing of possessions and other works of 
mercy. Such behavior is to characterize the lives of the wise (Sir 3:30-4:10; 7:10, 
33-36; 12:1-7; 29:8-13; 35:17-26). The cry of the poor is dangerous to the com- 
fortable, since God stands ready to avenge those who are oppressed and left with- 





out aid. This danger looms not merely over the heads of those who actively oppress 
the poor (4:1-2; see 35:17—26) but also over those who fail to act to relieve them 
(4:3-5). Sins of omission are every bit as grave as sins of commission. Positively, 
those who are generous toward, and advocates for, the poor reflect God’s charac- 
ter and are shown to be “like children of the Most High,” enjoying their heavenly 
Father’s favor (4:10). Almsgiving becomes one’s best defense against unforeseen 
future troubles, a treasure against future need (29:8-13). 

Sages could already find in Proverbs the assertion that “treasures gained by 
wickedness do not profit, but righteousness delivers from death” (Prov. 10:2 
NRSV; similarly Prov 11:4). What kind of “treasure,” then, does profit? What kind 
of “righteousness” becomes a treasure that can deliver from death? Ben Sira spe- 
cifically promotes giving away money to the needy, somewhat ironically, as the 
means by which to “lay up a treasure” for oneself: 


Help the poor for the commandment’s sake, and in their need do not 
send them away empty-handed. Lose your silver for the sake of a brother 
or a friend, and do not let it rust under a stone and be lost. Lay up your 
treasure according to the commandments of the Most High, and it will 
profit you more than gold. Store up almsgiving in your treasury, and it 
will rescue you from every disaster. (Sir 29:9-12) 


These instructions are remarkably close to Jesus’ teaching that giving away one’s 
possessions to those in need results in laying up a treasure (Luke 12:33; 18:22; 
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Matt 19:21) whereas the stash of money that sits idle rather than being spent in 


6 


works of mercy ends up being lost to “rust,” “worms,” or “theft” (expanding Ben 


Sira’s “rust”): 


Don’t store up treasures for yourselves on earth, where worms and rust 
eat away and where thieves break in and steal; but lay up treasures for 
yourselves in heaven, where neither worm nor rust consumes and where 
thieves do not break in and steal. (Matt 6:19-20) 


Sell what you own, and give it away as charity. Make money bags for 
yourselves that do not wear out, a never-failing treasure in heaven, where 
no thief encroaches and no worm destroys. (Luke 12:33) 


Jesus said to him, “If you want to be perfect, go, sell what you own, give 
[the proceeds] to the poor, and you will have treasure in the heavens.” 
(Matt 19:21; cf. Mark 10:22; Luke 18:22) 


The most noticeable difference is that Ben Sira sees this treasure as a source of help 
against future times of adversity in this life (whether through divine aid as recom- 
pense or through the rallying of one’s neighbors to aid so generous a soul), whereas 
Jesus regards this treasure as one’s reward in heaven, a sort of eschatological “In- 
dividual Retirement Account.” This is due to the fact that Ben Sira holds out no 
view of postmortem rewards and punishments,” whereas Jesus is fully committed 
to the belief in an afterlife where God’s perfect justice is manifested. Nevertheless, 
the principle that one really only “keeps” that which one gives away to help those 
in greater need, or that one’s best investment is not in one’s own future but in a 
needy person’s present, remains consistent between the two teachers. 

This saying seems to have come from the Q stratum (Matt 6:19-20 || Luke 
12:33-34), although it is difficult to determine which evangelist preserves better 
the original wording. Matthew omits the material in Luke 12:33 that tells pre- 
cisely how one may provide for oneself treasure in heaven. This information is 
also found in all three Synoptics in the story of the rich young ruler and could 
have been duplicated here by Luke to supply the practical guidance. The cultural 
context presupposed by Tobit and Ben Sira suggests that this would have been 
implicit already in Jesus’ teaching as found in Matt 6:19-20. 

The teaching aligns well with the Jewish context, as the presence of similar 
teachings in both Ben Sira and Tobit demonstrates. The teaching also appears in 
multiple settings in the life of Jesus, according to Luke: here (Luke 12:33); in the 
instruction concerning giving feasts for those who lack the means to repay, since 
that repayment will come later at the resurrection (14:12-14); and in the encoun- 
ter with the rich man (18:22).® The early church is not likely to have invented this 
as a “rule,” since it is highly impractical. The earliest church’s experiment with 
communal life led to its poverty and the need for charitable support from con- 
verts across the eastern Mediterranean (hence Paul’s collection project). It is more 
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likely that they were attempting to follow an authentic teaching of Jesus that, 
followed too closely, led to financial difficulties than that they invented such an 
economically unfeasible rule within a few years of Jesus’ ascension. 

Jesus’ parable of the Pharisee and the tax collector (Luke 18:10-14) may rep- 
resent a narrative exploration of Ben Sira’s cautions against being presumptuous 
of God’s forgiveness on the basis of one’s righteous works or pious practices: 
“Don’t declare how righteous you are before the Lord... . Don’t commit a sin 
twice, for you will not be held guiltless for the first offense. Don’t say, ‘he will 
have regard for my many gifts, and, when I make an offering to God Most High, 
he will accept it” (Sir 7:5, 8-9). This prohibited line of thought is precisely the 
reasoning of the Pharisee in a parable that Jesus spoke “to some who were confi- 
dent in their own minds that they were righteous, and who looked down on the 
rest” (Luke 18:9): 


Two men went up to the Temple to pray. The one was a Pharisee and the 
other a tax collector. The Pharisee stood erect praying these words to 
himself: “God, I thank you that I am not just like the rest of the people— 
greedy, unrighteous, adulterers—or even like this tax collector here. I 
fast twice a week; I give a tenth of everything I acquire.” The tax collector, 
on the other hand, stood back at a distance and wasn’t even willing to 
raise his eyes up to heaven, but he hit his chest, saying, “God, have mercy 
on me, the sinner.” I tell you, the second man went back down to his 
house reconciled with God, and not the former, because all who exalt 
themselves will be humbled, but all who humble themselves will be 
exalted. (Luke 18:10-14) 


Luke’s introductory interpretation (Luke 18:9) brings out one possible reading of 
the parable, namely, the negative value of being too confident that one is righteous 
before God, with the result that one looks down upon one’s neighbors. Luke’s 
introduction does not highlight, however, what was perhaps the focal point in Jesus’ 
setting, namely, the question of who receives forgiveness for his or her sins—who 
walks away “acquitted” (Luke 18:14).°° The Pharisee never asked for forgiveness 
but assumed it on the basis of his works of piety, which is exactly what Ben Sira 
said one must not do. Contrary to Ben Sira’s advice, he stands before God with 
head erect and declares, “I fast twice a week; I give a tenth of everything I acquire” 
(Luke 18:12), thinking himself to enjoy a special place in God’s favor far above 
other people (Luke 18:11). Jesus declares, however, that the tax collector, who 
merely lamented his sinfulness and asked for God’s mercy, is the one who received 
forgiveness and not the Pharisee, who thought his gifts and expressions of piety 
assured him of favor. Jesus’ critique of the Pharisee is very much in line with the 
Jewish tradition of warning against presumption on God’s mercy and assump- 
tions regarding one’s own sinfulness. The parable extends this point in a manner 
that coheres with Jesus’ interest in associating with, and thereby rehabilitating, 
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“tax collectors and sinners,” a facet of his mission that is supported by multiple 
attestation and the occurrence of the theme in multiple forms.*’ 

Jesus’ closing words in this parable resonate with another theme that runs 
throughout Ben Sira’s instructions, namely, the importance of humility and the 
danger of presumption or arrogance: 


Don’t exalt yourself, so that you don’t fall and bring dishonor down upon 
yourself. The Lord will reveal what you seek to hide and will cast you 
down in the midst of the congregation, because you didn’t come with 
reverence for the Lord and your heart was full of deceit. (Sir 1:30) 


To the degree that you are great, also humble yourself to that degree, and 
you will find favor with the Lord. (Sir 3:18) 


Withdrawing from the Lord—when a person’s heart draws back from its 
Maker—is the starting point for human arrogance. ... The Lord pulled 
down the thrones of rulers and seated the meek in their place. The Lord 
uprooted the nations and planted the humble in their place. (Sir 10:12- 
15; see also 11:46) 


The foundations for Ben Sira’s teaching that self-exaltation precedes humiliation 
were laid in the older Jewish wisdom tradition: “Arrogance precedes being 
crushed; a haughty spirit precedes stumbling” (Prov 16:18). Ben Sira, however, 
pushes further by considering the implications. God opposes arrogance. God 
brings down the proud but also raises up the humble and meek. The path of wis- 
dom, then, must lie in bearing oneself with humility, all the more the more 
prominent one becomes. 

Jesus’ assertion that “all who exalt themselves will be humbled” affirms Ben 
Sira’s warning against self-exaltation, and the converse, that “all who humble them- 
selves will be exalted” (Luke 14:11; 18:14; Matt 23:12), aligns with Ben Sira’s rec- 
ommendation of humility as the way to remain in God’s favor (and thus continue 
to enjoy greatness), as well as his matter-of-fact observation that, historically, God 
brings down the mighty and lifts up the meek.** Jesus’ teaching concerning the 
person who would be the greatest, which is certainly countercultural in regard to 
the Greco-Roman practice that he explicitly critiques, is not at all countercultural in 
regard to the Jewish wisdom tradition represented by Ben Sira: “You know that 
those who seem to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones use 
their power over them, but it is not this way among you. Instead, whoever wishes 
to be great among you will be your servant, and whoever would be first will be 
everyone's slave” (Mark 10:42-44). Jesus agrees with Ben Sira that preeminence 
calls for greater humility and that the proper use of power or influence is service to 
the community of faith rather than service to oneself. Jesus’ teaching on greatness 
is but a radicalization of Ben Sira’s instruction that “to the degree that you are 
great, also humble yourself to that degree” (Sir 3:18), taking this to the nth degree. 
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Finally, we should consider the words with which Jesus is remembered to have 
invited the people to be schooled by him in the way of life that pleases God and 
leads to success: “Come to me, all you who are working hard and loaded with bur- 
dens, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon yourselves and learn from me, 
because I am gentle and humble at heart, and you will find rest for your souls. For 
my yoke is good, and my burden is easy to bear” (Matt 11:28-30). The invitation 
to “come” to him, to take up his “yoke” of instruction, and to find “rest” without 
the journey becoming burdensome brings together elements and forms familiar 
from Ben Sira’s invitation to do the same: 


Come near to me, you who are uneducated, 
and spend the night in a house of education.... 
Gain Wisdom for yourselves without silver. 
Put your necks under the yoke 
and let your souls receive an education— 
finding it is close at hand! 
See with your eyes that I labored a little bit 
and found for myself much rest. (Sir 51:23, 25-27)°° 


The authenticity of Jesus’ invitation (Matt 11:28-30) is more difficult to estab- 
lish than that of many of the other sayings considered thus far. The criterion of 


t.© Davies and Allison reason that “the 


dissimilarity, of course, offers no suppor 
implicit identification of Jesus with Wisdom and Torah is more at home in the 
early church than the teaching of Jesus.”*' Ben Sira does not invite students to put 
their necks under his yoke but simply “under the yoke,” perhaps “the yoke of 
Wisdom” to which he referred once earlier (Sir 6:30). This judgment, however, begs 
the question of whether or not the historical Jesus had any sense of playing a spe- 
cial mediating role between God and God’s people. If he viewed himself as uniquely 
endowed as a teacher of God’s ways, he might well have spoken of taking up “his” 
yoke, though not necessarily implying thereby an incarnational self-understanding 
(i.e., as Wisdom or Torah in the flesh) as Davies and Allison assume. 

In favor of authenticity, the saying appears in multiple streams of the Jesus 
tradition (a similar invitation appears in G. Thom. 90).® It also coheres with Jesus’ 
multiple invitations to people, both specific and general, to become his followers 
(or disciples or pupils), some of which also imply a heightened sense of what he, 
as a teacher, can deliver (e.g., making disciples “fishers of people”). It coheres also 
with the pre-70 Palestinian Jewish setting, with Jesus taking on a specific role 
that would be readily intelligible within that context and readily discernible from 
the imagery in this saying. Jesus’ invitation, combined with his frequent use of 
maxims, sayings, and instructions in his own teaching, suggests that one impor- 
tant category Jesus gave his contemporaries for understanding his ministry was 
that of a wisdom teacher or sage, one who showed the way to live well-pleasing to 
God and advantageously among people. 
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Taken together, these parallels strongly suggest that Jesus took up much of the 
Jewish wisdom tradition into his proclamation of the life that pleased God and 
that Ben Sira contributed much to this proclamation that Jesus considered valu- 
able. In light of such extensive points of contact, it is also appropriate to examine 
the ways in which Jesus did not follow Ben Sira’s teaching. Indeed, Ben Sira would 
have been surprised to find Jesus teaching at all, let alone rising to such eminence 
as a teacher. The craftsperson from Nazareth would have challenged Ben Sira’s 
stereotype of the artisan, whose skill and industry was to be admired and valued 
as necessary for the life of a city but who lacked the opportunity to become a sage 
(Sir 38:24-34). Jesus, the artisan-turned-teacher, may not have “served among 
the great” (cf. 39:41), but he did teach a wisdom to the masses of Judea and Gal- 
ilee fully informed by Hebrew Bible and Jewish wisdom traditions, bringing 
important innovations to the same and adding to the wisdom he inherited, like a 
good sage (21:15). 

One major point of divergence appears in their attitudes toward women. Ben 
Sira writes several paragraphs that reveal a strikingly low estimation of women. 
He complains, for example, that “a daughter’s birth is a debit” (Sir 22:3) and 
asserts that “a man’s wickedness is better than a woman who does good” (42:14). 
Ben Sira is in many ways merely a spokesperson for widely held social mores— 
neither a reformer in regard to gender roles nor a lone misogynist. Ben Sira is far 
more critical and one-sided in his assessment of women than Proverbs, though 
one can find both Greek and Latin authors from the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods who are equally negative. In the main, he merely reflects the expectations, 
values, and anxieties of his society. In his vision for “the good woman,” Ben Sira 
praises silence, obedience, modesty, and chastity—characteristics that exhibit her 
submission to a man’s authority, whether a husband or a father, and that remove 
any threat to male honor through promiscuity. This was a pressing concern for 
Mediterranean males, for their own honor was at stake if another male became 
sexually involved with one of the women in their households. A man whose wife 
or daughter was thus compromised would be made “an object of ridicule to your 
enemies, an anecdote in the city and the assembly” (42:11). Ben Sira’s contemp- 
tuous assessment of a daughter’s sexuality (see 26:10-12; 42:9-12), then, is ulti- 
mately a product—and projection—of his culture’s obsession with female sexuality 
as a point of vulnerability for a male’s honor. 

Ben Sira’s lack of visionary critique of his world where women and their worth 
were concerned was not shared by Jesus. Where Ben Sira would adamantly con- 
sign women to the inner spaces of the house and restrict their access to males as 
much as humanly possible, Jesus invites women into the male spaces where disci- 
ples gather to learn from Jesus and values women as disciples and witnesses. 
Mary, the sister of Martha, is the most prominent example (Luke 10:38-41), 
abandoning the inner spaces of the kitchen to sit in the company of the male dis- 
ciples, but Luke also names several other women traveling in the company of 
Jesus’ disciples (Luke 8:1-3).® Ben Sira has become notorious for his lack of 
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appreciation for the value of women in this regard, and it is difficult imagining a 
sage so preoccupied with the dangers of a woman’s infidelity encouraging her to 
leave the “women’s spaces” so freely. When Jesus is portrayed as responding in 
culturally unexpected ways to the Samaritan woman drawing water from a well at 
midday, to the woman who enters the house of Simon the Pharisee, or to the 
woman caught in adultery (John 4:1-30; 7:53-8:11; Luke 7:36-50), such stories 
preserve at the very least a historical memory of Jesus’ revolutionary attitude 
toward women, engaging them in public as persons worthy of dialogue and 
instruction, welcoming them into male spaces, and not reducing their moral 
worth to the sphere of sexuality (such that moral recovery after adultery would be 
impossible). 

Jesus also disagreed with Ben Sira on the topic of when divorce was appro- 
priate and on what grounds. Ben Sira vents about the dejection and misery 
brought upon the husband by a “bad wife.” The specific behaviors that make for 
such a wife seem to include, for him at least, talkativeness, financial independence 
(even being in a position to support her husband), and failing to look up to her 
husband and doing what she is told (Sir 25:16-26). And so, he advises, “if she will 
not live by your instructions, cut her off from your flesh.” The idiom Ben Sira uses 
for divorce here resonates strikingly with the declaration in Genesis that, in mar- 
riage, aman and a woman become “one flesh” (Gen 2:24). 

Jesus, on the other hand, elevates God’s intentions for marriage as expressed in 
Gen 2:24 above the legal provision for divorce in the Torah. Moses’ allowance for 
divorce was a concession to the hardness of people’s hearts toward one another: 
both divorce and the failure of other-centered love behind divorce fall short of 
God’s purposes for human marriage (Mark 10:2-12; Matt 19:3-9). Jesus 
strongly opposed divorce and refused to acknowledge a second marriage as any- 
thing other than legalized adultery (Mark 10:11-12; Matt 5:32; 19:9; Luke 16:18), 
exhibiting a far greater stringency than Ben Sira. The variation among these four 
sayings is impressive, but collectively they nevertheless suggest a historical 
memory that Jesus did not countenance divorce and remarriage. That Jesus issued 
a pronouncement along these lines is supported by every major criterion of histor- 
ical Jesus research. It enjoys multiple attestation, appearing in Mark 10:11-12, Q 
(Matt 5:32 || Luke 16:18), and Paul (1 Cor 7:10-11),°’ as well as appearing in mul- 
tiple forms: Pauline paraenesis, an isolated saying, anda dispute story. The saying 
is historically plausible, since both Hillel and Shammai were engaged in similar 
debates in the decades before Jesus.® It is supported by the criterion of dissimi- 
larity in regard to both the Jewish environment and the early church. Divorce and 
remarriage were presupposed as lawful realities throughout the Hebrew Bible and 
most intertestamental literature, such that a blanket prohibition would indeed be 
strikingly radical.” The saying, however, also caused difficulty in the early church, 
as both Paul and Matthew attempt to defend exceptions to the rule, whether infi- 
delity in some form (Matt 5:32; 19:9) or abandonment by (or continual strife 
with?) a non-Christian spouse (1 Cor 7:12-16).” It is highly unlikely that the early 
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Christians would have invented so problematic a saying. Finally, the pronounce- 
ment coheres with Jesus’ typically “radical” approach to Torah.” 

Ben Sira harbors, and through his teaching fosters, hostility against Samaritans: 
“My soul is angry at two nations, and the third is not a nation: those living on Mount 
Seir, the Philistines, and the foolish people dwelling in Shechem” (Sir 50:25-26).” 
References to Samaritans in the Jesus traditions are more ambiguous but on the 
whole more positive. Matthew preserves a saying in which Jesus instructs his disci- 
ples not to “go by the way of the Gentiles nor enter into any city of Samaritans, but 
rather go to the sheep of the house of Israel who have perished” (Matt 10:6), which 
on the strength of the criterion of embarrassment alone has a good claim to authen- 
ticity.’ Even here, however, Jesus does not make disparaging comments about the 
surrounding non-Jewish peoples. In the Lucan special materials, on the other hand, 
Jesus is remembered to have used the popular hostility against Samaritans to frame 
one of his most memorable teachings (the parable of the good Samaritan [Luke 
10:29-37]), thus challenging that hostility.” Jesus is remembered in Johannine 
circles to have included Samaria in his ministry, with fruitful results (John 4).”° The 
criterion of dissimilarity in regard to other Judean sources (like Ben Sira), together 
with the criterion of multiple forms—the motif of a positive view of Samaritans 
being retained in a Lucan parable (Luke 10:30-35), a Lucan miracle story (Luke 
17:11-19), and a major Johannine dialogue (John 4:1-42)—would lend support to 
the view that these traditions preserve a historical remembrance that Jesus exhib- 
ited an openness to Samaritans that was not popularly shared, even though the 
authenticity of each separate, specific tradition would be difficult to establish.” 

Finally, neither Jesus nor James shares—or is remembered to have shared— 
Ben Sira’s unqualified support of the Jerusalem priesthood and Temple cult. Ben 
Sira elaborates the Shema, the faith claim that stands at the heart of Jewish the- 
ology and identity, in a manner that links devotion to God intimately with the 
priesthood and cult: 


You will love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all your soul, 
and with all your strength. (Deut 6:5) 


With all your soul, revere the Lord and admire his priests. 


With all your strength, love the One who made you and do not neglect 
his ministers. 


Fear the Lord and honor the priest and give him the portion commanded 
you. (Sir 7:29-31a) 


When Jesus elaborates upon the Shema in his answer to the query, “What is the 
most important commandment?” he does so by elevating Leviticus 19:18, “You 
will love your neighbor as yourself,” alongside it. This is not to say that Ben Sira 
was providing his own “summary of the Torah” in Sir 7:29-31 but, rather, to draw 
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attention to the substantial difference between the two sages. Ben Sira embeds 
support for the Temple cult in the Shema; Jesus embeds one’s daily relations with 
fellow Jews (and other neighbors) in the Shema. Jesus’ prophetic denunciation of 
the Temple and those entrusted with its administration (i.e., the priests) is also 
one of the few undisputed data of his career (especially as it answers the “criterion 
of Jesus’ rejection and execution’). 


Ben Sira and James 


The Epistle of James is an epitome of Jewish Christian “wisdom literature,” resem- 
bling Ben Sira very closely in terms of literary forms, argumentation, and topics. 
These connections are not surprising given James’s location in Jerusalem itself 
for the duration of his ministry as leader of Jewish Christianity. His situation at 
the hub of Judaism, the respect he commanded from many non-Christian Jews 
on account of his piety, and his own identity as the leader of a school within Juda- 
ism make him a good candidate for studying or conversing with other Jewish 
sages about the Jewish ethical tradition and thus learning more about Ben Sira 
than he might have gleaned from his brother’s preaching or his upbringing in 
Galilee. 

A prominent topic in both Ben Sira and James is the challenge of controlling 
one’s speech and the dangers of the unbridled tongue. Ben Sira had spoken of 
speech—metonymically, with reference to the tongue, the presumed organ of 
speech—as a source of great danger, whether to oneself or others, requiring 
constant vigilance: 


Who will appoint a guard over my mouth and set an effective seal over 
my lips, so that I may not fall on their account and so that my tongue may 
not destroy me? (Sir 22:27) 


Who hasn’t sinned with his or her tongue? (Sir 19:16) 


[The tongue] will never overpower the pious and they will not be burned 
by its flame. Those who abandon the Lord will fall before it. It will kindle 
a fire among them and it will never be extinguished. (Sir 28:22-23) 


The image of malicious speech or ill-spoken words as a dangerous fire that sets all 
that surrounds it ablaze is a striking metaphor found also in James’s warnings 
about the same: “The tongue is fire. The tongue is a world of injustice, polluting 
the entire body, setting the whole course of life on fire, set on fire itself by Hell. ... 
None among humankind is able to tame the tongue, a restless evil, brimming with 
death-dealing poison” (Jas 3:6, 8). 

Ben Sira mused that from the same source—the mouth—could come oppo- 
sites with opposite effects: “If you blow on a spark, it will glow; if you spit on it, it 
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will be put out; yet both come out of your mouth” (Sir 28:12). He proceeded to talk 
about the harm caused by slander (Sir 28:13-23) and to urge putting a fence about 
one’s tongue so as not to sin through one’s own speech (Sir 28:24—26). James also 
incorporates a reflection on the tongue as an anomaly of nature, in that the same 
source is able to issue forth blessing and cursing, and urges that the tongue be 
reserved for the former: 


With it we bless the Lord and Father, and with it we curse those who are 
made in the likeness of God. From the same mouth come blessing and 
cursing. My brothers and sisters, this ought not to be so. Does a spring 
pour forth from the same opening both fresh and brackish water? Can a 
fig tree, my brothers and sisters, yield olives, or a grapevine figs? No 
more can salt water yield fresh. (Jas 3:9-12)” 


On the topic of speech, James also incorporates Ben Sira’s proverb, “Be quick to 
hear, but deliberate in answering” (Sir 5:11): “Let everyone be quick to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to anger” (Jas 1:19). Here James has combined advice found in Ben 
Sira with advice found in Ecclesiastes, “Do not be quick to anger” (Eccl 7:9a), 
appending a rationale in support of this addition (“because your anger does 
not accomplish God’s justice” [Jas 1:20]). James is acting thus as the “intelligent 
person” approved by Ben Sira, who “hears a wise saying, praises it, and adds to it” 
(Sir 21:15). 

The two authors share other concerns as well, notably the theological problem 
of why temptation must exist in a world ruled by an omnipotent and righteous 
God. Both sages assert that the problem cannot be resolved by laying responsi- 
bility for human sin upon God: 


Don’t say, “I fell on account of the Lord,” 
for he doesn’t bring about what he hates. 
Don’t say, “he himself led me astray,” 
for he has no need of a sinful person. 
The Lord hates every abomination, 
and these are not loved among those who revere him. 
He didn’t command anyone to act impiously 
and he didn’t give anyone license to sin. (Sir 15:11-13, 20) 


Let no one say while experiencing temptation, “I am being tempted by 
God.” God is not tempted by evil things, and he himself tempts no one. 
(Jas 1:13) 


Both Ben Sira and James resolve the theological problem of sin by distancing God 
as the cause or source of evil and placing the responsibility squarely on the indi- 
vidual person. The source of sin and enticements to sin are lodged in human 
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desire, and the power to sin or to resist lies in human choice: “God himself made 
humankind from the beginning and left them in the power of their own deliberations” 
(Sir 15:14). The echo of Gen 1:1 (“In the beginning”) may call the hearers’ minds to the 
story of Genesis 3:1-8, humankind’s prototypical exercise of the will (Heb., yetzer) in 
the direction of sin. This same choice, however, remains available to every person: 


If you wish, you will keep the commandments. To keep faith is a matter 
of your good will. He has set fire and water in front of you: reach your 
hand out for whichever you want. Life and death are before human 
beings: whichever pleases them will be given to them. (Sir 15:15-17)” 


Rather, each person is tempted by his or her own desire, being lured 
aside and enticed by it. Then desire, once it has conceived, gives birth 
to sin, and sin, when it has run its course, gives birth to death. (Jas 
1:14-15) 


Human desire or inclination turns a person toward sin or righteous conduct, with 
their respective consequences. Both James and Ben Sira also regard testing as a 
consequence of trying to walk in God’s ways, a part of the formational process. 
Both urge the acceptance of testing as an opportunity for cultivating steadfast- 
ness and being proved acceptable (Sir 2:1-6; Jas 1:2-4). 

James does not concern himself at all, however, with social customs and man- 
ners, which were prominent features of Ben Sira (e.g., Sir 4:27-31; 7:14; 9:18; 
31:12-30; 32:1-9). Neither does James take up the topics of sexual ethics or of 
the nurture and discipline of children.* These differences may be attributed to the 
new context for wisdom instruction that James occupies, namely, the ordering of 
the life of the assembly of believers rather than the individual household (though 
other New Testament authors and early Christian teachers return to the “house- 
hold” mode of instruction alongside the new focus on the “household of faith” 
[see Eph 5:21-6:9; Col 3:18-4:1; 1 Pet 2-3)]). 


Conclusion 


When assessing points of contact and the question of influence, it is always 
important to consider how those presumed to have been influenced would have 
had access to the material presumed to have influenced them. The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira was in a strong position to exercise such influence in the formation of Jesus’ 
vision for life under the covenant and James’s vision for life within the commu- 
nity of the new covenant. Ben Sira was a respected teacher in Jerusalem, active 
two centuries before the births of Jesus and James. His was a voice for scrupulous 
observance of God’s commandments as the path of wisdom and thus a voice that 
many Jewish teachers would echo throughout the synagogues of Palestine as well 
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as the Diaspora, thanks to the translation made by Ben Sira’s own grandson. 
Taught in the synagogues of Galilee, interacting with scribes in Jerusalem, 
becoming leading voices in their own right, Jesus and James were both well posi- 
tioned to be influenced. Reading Ben Sira, we learn that some of the highest ideals 
of Jesus and James were formulated not de novo or in opposition to Jewish sages 
but, rather, in close conversation—and often in close alignment—with them. 


4 


The Book of Tobit 


Life Lessons from an Edifying Tale 


The story of Tobit has delighted readers for over two millennia with its well-woven 
plot, its warm-blooded characters, and its touches of humor. Few stories from the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha have so inspired artists over the centuries as this 
one (Judith being the main competition). The enduring success of the story is a 
testimony to the author’s skillful mixture of the entertaining with the edifying. 
The author writes a heavily didactic tale, promoting a wide range of community- 
and identity-sustaining practices among Jewish audiences, but the reader is so 
taken with the story that he or she hardly minds the ethical instruction that punc- 
tuates the narrative. The author nurtures fidelity to God’s covenant as defined by 
the law of Moses but is honest about the fact that such fidelity can lead to both 
worldly success and temporal ruin. The story affirms, however, that adherence to 
Torah brings a noble integrity to the whole of one’s life and the assurance of God’s 
favor in the end. Particular emphasis is given to the practice of charitable giving 
and other forms of assistance toward fellow Jews in need, honoring and caring for 
parents and parents-in-law, safeguarding the integrity of the Jewish people (and 
even one’s tribe) by not intermarrying with non-Jews, and other such behaviors 
as promote a strong communal identity and internal system of mutual support. 


Structure and Contents 


The story opens with Tobit, a pious and Torah-observant Jew, reminiscing about 
his life in the tribal region of Naphtali in Israel’s Northern Kingdom. Even though 
his neighbors abandoned the Jerusalem Temple in favor of Jeroboam’s alternative 
temple with its carved calves (Tob 1:5), Tobit remained faithful to Deuteronomy’s 
instructions to worship only at God’s designated site. He continued to travel to 
Jerusalem, taking his triple tithes for the priests and Levites, for the poor, and for 
the enjoyment of the religious festivals. After his tribe had been taken into exile 
in Assyria, Tobit continued to observe the dietary laws of Torah, even though the 
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majority of his fellow Jewish exiles “ate the Gentiles’ food” (1:10-11). Far from 
being an obstacle to Tobit’s rise to prominence in Shalmaneser’s court, Tobit’s 
observance of the Torah brought him favor with God and thus temporal success as 
well (1:10-13). 

While in exile, Tobit continued to give alms to the righteous Jews among the 
poor and allowed no Jewish corpse to remain unburied. His commitment to the 
latter brought about a reversal of fortunes under the hostile Sennacherib, one 
of the archvillains in Israel’s history (see 2 Kings 19). After his defeat in Judah, 
Sennacherib returns to Nineveh enraged and begins to execute Israelites there as 
enemies of the state, ordering that their corpses lie unburied as the final disgrace. 
For piety’s sake, however, Tobit dares to bury them, making him a hunted crim- 
inal. His property is confiscated, and he becomes a fugitive (Tob 1:16-20). 

After Sennacherib is killed by his own sons, Tobit’s nephew Ahikar, who is well 
placed in the Assyrian court, intercedes for him with Sennacherib’s successor, 
Esarhaddon.* Tobit is thus allowed to return to Nineveh and to his wife and son. 
One Passover, when the family is about to enjoy the dinner together, Tobit sends 
out his son, Tobias, to invite the righteous poor to their table. Tobias returns 
with the disturbing news that a Jew has been murdered and left unburied. Tobit 
abandons the dinner table and buries the corpse after sunset, while his neighbors 
mock him for not having learned his lesson (Tob 2:1-8). He returns to his house, 
washes himself as a purification for corpse defilement, and sleeps outside in his 
courtyard. As he sleeps, the droppings from sparrows sitting on the wall above 
fall into his eyes, leaving white films. After he goes from doctor to doctor, Tobit’s 
eyesight continues to fail until he is left totally blind. Ahikar supports him as 
long as he can, but when he must leave Nineveh it falls to Tobit’s wife, Anna, to 
earn their living doing “women’s work” (2:9-11). One day, Anna’s employers sent 
a goat home with her as a bonus, being pleased with her work. When Tobit ac- 
cused Anna of stealing the goat, she struck back by taunting him for his transfor- 
mation from a prosperous man who gave charitably to a man who depends on the 
charity of others (2:11-14). With insult added to injury, Tobit asks God to let 
him die (3:1-6). 

The scene shifts to distant Ecbatana, where another pious Jew is in distress. 
Sarah, the daughter of Raguel and Edna, lost seven husbands in turn, each on 
their wedding night, to the murderous intervention of a jealous demon, Asmo- 
deus. One day, when Sarah scolds a servant girl, the maid retorts by accusing her 
of killing her husbands and by wishing that Sarah would follow them childless 
to the grave (Tob 3:7-9). Like Tobit, Sarah also asks God for release from the 
reproaches she must endure, through either death or deliverance (3:10-15). The 
scene shifts now to the heavenly realm, where the prayers of both Tobit and 
Sarah are brought before God, who dispatches the archangel Raphael to heal both 
(3:16-17). 

Since he has prayed to die, Tobit begins to set his affairs in order. He tells Tobias 
about ten talents of silver left in trust in Media with a certain Gabael. After 
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instructing Tobias about his duty toward his parents and God, almsgiving, select- 
ing a wife from among his kin, and justice in human interactions, Tobit tells him 
to retrieve the money and to find a trustworthy companion for the journey (Tob 
4:1-5:3). Tobias goes out and finds Raphael, disguised as an unemployed but well- 
traveled Jew named Azariah, and presents him to his father. When Tobit ques- 
tions “Azariah,” he learns that Azariah is a relative and that his father, Hananiah, 
was a Torah-observant Jew. Tobit therefore decides that he is trustworthy and 
hires him to assist his son. Tobias and Azariah depart (5:4-17), leaving Tobit to 
console his wife, who fears that her son will never return (5:18-6:1). 

The two men spend the first night camping by the Tigris River. When Tobias 
steps into the river to wash his feet, a large fish attacks him. He drags the fish to 
shore, and Azariah instructs him to keep the gall, which can be used to remove 
white films from a person’s eyes, and the heart and liver, which can be burnt over 
incense to drive away demons (Tob 6:1-9). When they enter the land of Media, 
Azariah tells Tobias about Tobit’s relative Raguel and his daughter, Sarah. He tells 
Tobias that he intends to help him get Sarah for a wife. Tobias knows about the 
fate of her first seven husbands and expresses little enthusiasm for Azariah’s 
plan, but Azariah instructs him again on the technique for defeating the demon 
(6:10-19). 

Raguel and Edna welcome Tobias and Azariah warmly and prepare a handsome 
dinner. Tobias now presses Azariah to suggest the union, to which the parents 
readily assent (Tob 7:1-16). The marriage contract is prepared and sealed even 
before they sit down to dinner. Later that night, Tobias and Sarah enter the bridal 
chamber, where Tobias performs the exorcism as the angel instructed. Asmodeus 
flees, and Raphael chases the demon to the far side of Egypt and binds him there. 
The two newlyweds pray together for God’s mercy on their marriage and go to 
sleep, presumably without yet consummating their union (8:1-9a). In the mean- 
time, in an almost comical aside, Raguel has had a grave dug for Tobias so that if 
he died over night, he could be buried quickly and discretely and the family spared 
more disgrace. When he learns that, contrary to all expectation, Tobias survived 
the night, Raguel blesses God and commands his servants to fill in the grave 
quickly (8:9b-18). Raguel and Edna throw the couple a fourteen-day wedding 
party, during which time Azariah is sent on to Ecbatana to complete the original 
mission of retrieving the funds, bringing Gabael back with him as a wedding guest 
(8:19-9:6). 

Meanwhile, back in Nineveh, Tobit is trying to reassure Anna that their son is 
still alive, despite the fact that he has been away significantly longer than necessary 
for the journey (Tob 10:1—7a). Mindful of the delay himself and aware of the anx- 
iety he must be causing his parents, Tobias insists that he and Sarah leave Raguel 
and Edna at the end of the fourteen days (10:7b-13). As they approach the city, 
Azariah and Tobias run ahead of Sarah and the servants entrusted with the goods 
in order to prepare Tobit. They anoint Tobit’s eyes with the gall from the fish, the 
films peel back from Tobit’s eyes, and his sight is restored. Tobit shouts praises to 
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God as he goes out through the city to meet his new daughter-in-law at the city 
gates. Tobit and Anna throw a second wedding feast for the couple, this time with 
Ahikar and his nephew Nadab on the guest list (11:1-18). 

Tobit and Tobias decide that Azariah should receive half of what they brought 
back from Media out of gratitude for his part in delivering both Sarah and Tobit. 
Azariah takes Tobit and Tobias aside and reveals to them privately that he is, in 
fact, Raphael, one of the seven angels serving in God’s presence. He instructs 
them to give God honor through their ongoing testimony to God’s intervention 
and to persevere in giving alms, after which Raphael ascends again into heaven 
(Tob 12:1-22). Tobit offers a psalm of thanksgiving, applying what he has learned 
of God’s mercy in his own experience to the future restoration of Israel (13:1-17). 
The book closes with Tobit’s “testament,” as he gives instructions to Tobias to take 
his family and leave Nineveh before its inevitable destruction, going on to predict 
the glorious restoration of Jerusalem and conversion of the nations. He reminds 
his son and grandchildren of the importance of serving God faithfully and giving 
alms, since it was his commitment to giving alms that had, in the interim, also 
saved Ahikar from the plots of his ungrateful nephew, Nadab (14:1-11a). Tobias 
continues to care for his mother until her death, after which he takes Sarah and 
their children back to live with Raguel, where he learns of Nineveh’s destruction 
before his death (14:11b-15). 

The author has artfully structured this story, expertly cutting from scenes in 
Nineveh to Ecbatana. Even though the readers know that both stories will be 
successfully resolved as early as Tob 3:16-17—and the precise means by which 
the resolution will be effected by 6:6-8— the author manages to keep the forward 
momentum of the tale moving by the artful use of irony, sustaining the suspense 
as the audience watches in anticipation as the characters come to discover what 
the audience knows all along the way—that their trials have “not turned out as 
expected” but that God has “dealt with us according to his great mercy” (8:16). 


The Origins and Circulation of Tobit 


Tobit circulated in two different editions in antiquity. Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Alexandrinus preserve a shorter version in Greek translation; Codex Sinaiticus 
preserves a longer Greek version.” Interested readers can compare these two edi- 
tions by reading Tobit in the Revised Standard Version, which follows the shorter 
edition, alongside Tobit in the New Revised Standard Version or the English Stan- 
dard Version, which follow the longer edition. The longer version appears to be 
the more original.? The shorter version attempts to improve the Greek and the 
literary style of the longer version, eliminating, for example, Semitisms in the 
language." 

Fragments from five different manuscripts of Tobit were discovered among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. These manuscripts agree with the longer Greek version, 
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proving its originality. The existence and antiquity of these manuscripts also 
demonstrate that the Greek was a translation of a Semitic original, either Hebrew 
or Aramaic. Four fragments were written in Aramaic. Two of these preserve sub- 
stantial portions of Tobit: 4QpapTob? ar (containing Tob 1:9-2:3; 2:10-11; 3:5, 
9-15, 17; 4:2, 5, 7; 4:21-5:1; 5:9; 6:6-8; 6:13-7:5; 7:13; 12:1; 12:18-14:3; 14:7) 
and 4QpapTob? ar (containing 3:6-8; 4:21-5:1; 5:12-14; 5:19-7:10; 8:17-9:4). 
The former dates from between 50 and 25 BCE, and the latter, from 25 BCE-25 
CE. Two other Aramaic manuscripts are even more fragmentary: 4QpapTob‘ ar 
(containing 14:2-6, 10), a manuscript dating from around 50 BCE, and 4Qpap- 
Tob? ar (containing 7:11; 14:10). The latter fragments are extremely important, 
however, dating from about 100 BCE and thus establishing an important end 
point for dating the book as a whole. Fragments from a single manuscript in 
Hebrew (4QpapTob*) preserve portions of 3:3-4, 6, 10-11; 4:3-9; 5:2; 10:7-9; 
11:10-14; 12:20-13:4; 13:13-14; 13:18-14:3. It dates from the period between 
30 BCE and 20 CE.° 

While the discovery of the Aramaic and Hebrew fragments of Tobit confirmed 





that the work was composed in a Semitic language, these manuscripts have helped 
less than scholars had hoped with regard to settling the question of whether Hebrew 
or Aramaic was the original language.® For our purposes, however, it is sufficient to 
note that Tobit was available to be read in both Hebrew and Aramaic in Judea by the 
turn of the era—and in Aramaic, at least, a full century before the turn of the era. 

The discovery and dating of 4QpapTob! ar establish 100 BCE as the latest date 
of composition, but can the time of writing be discerned with any greater preci- 
sion? The narrative does not seem to reflect “current events” as it tells the story. 
The author refers to the Torah as “the Law of Moses” and “the Book of Moses” 
(Tob 6:13; 7:11-13), which echoes the use of this expression in 2 Chron 23:18; 
25:4; 30:16. This suggests that Tobit must have been written later than the fifth 
century, when the formation of the Pentateuch as “the Book of Moses” was nearly 
complete.” The close correspondences between Tobit and texts like Ben Sira and 
Judith in regard to dietary laws, burial of the dead, endogamy, and piety might 
suggest that they are roughly contemporaneous. Tobit’s failure to reflect any 
knowledge of the issues surrounding the Hellenization crisis, the intense persecu- 
tion of Judean Jews, and the Maccabean Revolt suggests that the book was 
written sometime between 250 and 175 BCE. 

While the story is set in the eastern Diaspora, the many errors concerning the 
geography and topography of the land east of the Tigris suggest that the author was 
not personally acquainted with this region.* On the other hand, Egypt is portrayed 
as if it were the other side of the world from the place of the action (Tob 8:3)— 
which it is, in regard to Ecbatana; but if the author lived in Egypt, it would be a 
strange thing to have the demon flee toward the audience, rather than head off, 
for example, to “the remotest parts” of India. Robert Pfeiffer and Joseph Fitzmyer 
favor composition in Palestine, highlighting the extensive points of overlap 
between Tobit and Ben Sira of Jerusalem and the author’s interest in homeland, 
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the rebuilding of the Temple, and the restoration of Jerusalem.* On the other 
hand, Carey Moore suggests that the author’s interest in life in exile and what 
seem to be but dim recollections of life in “the Land” point to an origin outside 
Palestine.’° The recovery of five copies of Tobit at Qumran demonstrates, how- 
ever, that its message was equally appropriate “in the Land” as in the Diaspora. 
The author reflects Jewish values so broadly, and addresses the challenges of living 
as a Jew at such a basic level, that it is, in the end, impossible to determine the 
book’s place of composition. Once again, the important datum for this investiga- 
tion is that Tobit was being read in Judea at least a full century before the births 
of Jesus and his brothers. 


Tobit and the Second Temple—Period Theology 
and Ethics 


Tobit is a “romance” rather than historiography." It presents a tale about ordinary 
people and their interests and challenges for the dual purpose of entertaining and 
edifying.” This dual purpose accounts for the significant amount of ethical and 
liturgical material in the book alongside the narrative itself. The author promotes 
particular values, commitments, and practices both by means of what the charac- 
ters do and by what they say (notably in two lengthy speeches in which Tobit 
offers instruction to his son, Tobias). The values and practices, as well as the general 
theological orientation to the world, promoted throughout Tobit are thoroughly 
consonant with the Scriptural heritage shared by all Jews (and thus early Chris- 
tians as well), which may help account for the text’s popularity in both Jewish and 
early Christian circles. 

Tobit’s story is firmly anchored in Israel’s story. He is a casualty of the Assyrian 
invasion and the exile of the northern tribes (Tob 1:3, 10; 2 Kings 17:5-18; 18:9-12). 
Sennacherib’s defeat in Judea adversely affects Tobit’s story until Sennacherib’s 
murder (Tob 1:18-21; 2 Kings 19:35-37). More to the point, the author presents 
an understanding of personal and national history that reflects Deuteronomy’s 
teaching concerning the consequences of obedience and disobedience to the cov- 
enant, and promotes the practices that conduce to close observance of the cove- 
nant.’ Tobit interprets his people’s fate as a manifestation of the covenant curses 
(Tob 3:2-5; 14:7; Deut 28:63-65). He even attributes his own predicament as 
punishment for sin, whether his own, his ancestors’, or his people’s.’* His advice 
to Tobias reflects the conviction that commitment to the Torah will result in pros- 
perity (Tob 4:6). His hope for his people’s future is grounded in the promises of 
Deuteronomy 30-32: returning in obedience to God “with all your heart and with 
all your soul” will result in God’s no longer hiding His face from Israel (Tob 13:2, 
5-6; 14:4-6; Deut 6:5; 30:1-5; 32:29), so that the people will once again dwell in 
the land of Israel securely (Tob 14:7; Deut 12:10-11). 
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Tobit is a model of Deuteronomic piety. He rejected worship at Jeroboam’s cult 
shrine of Bethel (see 1 Kings 12:25-33) in favor of continuing to worship at the 
Jerusalem Temple, the sole place designated by God for offering sacrifices (Tob 
1:4-6; 14:5-7; Deut 12:1-14). He observes the laws for tithing meticulously (Tob 
1:6-8) and scrupulously observes the dietary regulations of Torah (Tob 1:10-11). 
Tobit is outstanding in his care for the poor (Tob 1:3, 16-18; 2:2-7), modeling Ben 
Sira’s advice that one should give to the law observant among the poor, thus rein- 
forcing a dedication to core Jewish commitments while providing a supportive 
safety net for those in need (Tob 2:2; 4:6b-7a, 17; cf. Sir 12:1-7). The book also 
promotes the time-honored duties of kin within Jewish culture. Duty toward 
parents, including the parents of one’s spouse, is both taught and modeled 
(Tob 4:3-4; 8:21; 10:12-13; 14:10a, 11b-12a). Kin come to one another’s aid, as 
Ahikar, Tobit’s nephew, models (Tob 1:21-22; 2:10). Tobit’s charity is grounded in 
his sense of duty toward his extended “kindred” (Tob 1:3, 16-18; 2:2-3), concep- 
tualizing the Jewish community as an extended kinship group. Because kin are 
bound to assist one another, kin are presumed trustworthy, seen in Tobit’s ready 
acceptance of Azariah as a traveling companion for Tobias (Tob 5:9-14). 

Tobias’s claim to marrying Sarah is rooted in the Mosaic stipulation that a 
woman who stands to inherit her parents’ estate (in the absence of sons) must 
marry a man from her father’s tribe, a stipulation originally intended to preserve 
the tribal allotments of land in Israel (Num 36:1-9; Tob 6:12—-13; 7:10). The book’s 
commitment to endogamy (marrying within one’s own people group), to the 
point that marrying a foreign woman is equated with fornication (Tob 4:12), pro- 
moted the preservation of Jewish identity during a period in which intermarriage 
was being pursued as a strategy for promoting unity throughout the Hellenistic 
kingdoms. Tobit tells his son not to regard marriage with a fellow Jew with con- 
tempt, a timely word in a period in which many Jews would have seriously weighed 
the social, political, and economic advantages of marrying into a well-placed Gen- 
tile family. 

The author also stands firmly in line with Israel’s prophetic tradition, affirming 
the prophets’ announcements that Israel would yet enjoy restoration and a glo- 
rious future (in connection with the people’s return to covenant observance). 
These prophetic texts are completely reliable, as, from the author’s point of view, 
past history has proved. Tobit gives instructions to his son concerning the 
destruction of Nineveh foretold by Israel’s prophets, particularly Nahum (Tob 
14:4, 8; see Nah 1:1; 2:13-3:19).*° The author expresses a firm conviction that 
“everything that was spoken by the prophets of Israel, whom God sent, will occur. 
None of all their words will fail, but will come true at their appointed times” (Tob 
14:4). Indeed, the story ends with the fulfillment of this prediction (Tob 14:15). 
Therefore, the author can continue to promote confidence in the prophets’ vision 
for Israel’s future. The nations will leave their idols at last, turning to worship the 
One God (Tob 13:11; 14:6-7; see Isa 2:2—3; 60:2—3). The Jews shall return to the 
Promised Land from every corner of their exile (Tob 13:5c, 13; 14:7; see Isa 11:12; 
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43:5-7; 54:7; Jer 29:13-14; 31:7-10; 32:37), and the Temple and all Jerusalem, 
originally rebuilt in a lackluster fashion, will be restored to greater splendor than 
it enjoyed in Solomon’s day (Tob 13:16; 14:5-6; see Isa 54:11-12). 

The author has crafted a story that reinforces central aspects of the Jewish 
Scriptural heritage and promotes a worldview and practices that are thoroughly 
consonant with the Mosaic Law. His work helps maintain Jewish identity and 
group boundaries in a period in which both are under serious fire, both in the 
Diaspora and in Palestine. He does so, moreover, in a winsome manner, enter- 
taining the audience with a well-crafted story in which the narrative representa- 
tion of the cosmic order, the examples of the principal characters, and the speech 
of the characters all contribute to the author’s ethical and social goals. Such a 
story was welcomed by Judeans and other Jews who were disposed to live accord- 
ing to the covenant, who would treasure such a resource for reinforcing their own 
convictions and passing them on to the next generation. The presence of several 
copies of Tobit at Qumran (in two languages, no less) and the deep roots Tobit 
sank in Diaspora Judaism in Greek translation bear witness to its effectiveness 
and warm reception. The book was not only chronologically and geographically 
but also ideologically well situated to exercise influence on the young Jews who 
would emerge at the center of the Palestinian Jesus movement. 


Tobit and the Teachings of Jesus 


The author of Tobit commends prayer, fasting, and almsgiving as essential prac- 
tices in the life of the righteous person, a triumvirate of spiritual disciplines also 
highlighted as such in Matthew’s compilation of Jesus sayings in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt 6:1-18). Alongside Ben Sira, Tobit may have influenced Jesus 
particularly in regard to his teachings on almsgiving and the consequences of 
attending to or neglecting the poor. Tobit himself is a model of charity, tithing to 
the widows, orphans, and disenfranchised converts (Tob 1:7b-8); giving food and 
clothing to the hungry and naked (Tob 1:17a); inviting the poor into his home for 
dinner at the feast of Booths (Tob 2:2-3); and showing the last act of kindness in 
burying the dead, even at personal risk (Tob 1:17b-18; 2:3b-8). It is noteworthy 
that Tobit restricts his alms, and advises restricting alms, to the righteous poor 
who are “wholeheartedly mindful of God” (Tob 2:2; 4:6b; cf. Sir 12:1-7). 
Charitable giving is a prominent topic in Tobit’s instructions to his son (Tob 
4:6-11, 16-17), where the author adds several motivations for almsgiving: 


Give alms from your possessions to all who practice justice, and do not 
let your eye look enviously on what you would give. Do not turn your face 
away from any poor person, and God’s face will never turn away from 
you. To the extent that possessions abound to you, give alms from them. 
If you have but little, don’t be afraid to give a little accordingly. In this 
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way, you are laying up a good treasure for yourself against the day of 
necessity, because almsgiving rescues a person from death and does not 
permit him or her to go into the darkness. Almsgiving, for all who prac- 
tice it, is a good gift in the sight of the Most High. (Tob 4:6b-11) 


The poor cannot return a favor, but God stands behind their obligation to recip- 
rocate and will return the favor to the giver Himself (Tob 4:7), since God regards 
charity to be a good gift (Tob 4:11). Charity is an intelligent investment against 
the uncertain future—the “day of distress,” when one might be in need of assis- 
tance oneself. In such straits, a reputation for having been virtuous and generous 
will attract help in one’s own time of need (cf. Tob 4:6b; Sir 12:1-7). Relieving 
another’s need in the present, when one has means, is a better way to guarantee 
one’s experience of help when one needs it later than storing up wealth for a 
rainy day. 

In his parting speech, Raphael also promotes almsgiving as the best way to 
spend one’s resources and lay up a treasure: “It is nobler to give alms than to lay 
up a treasure of gold. Almsgiving rescues from death and cleanses away every sin. 
Those who practice almsgiving will be fully satisfied with life” (Tob 12:8-9). Char- 
itable giving is again favorably compared against hoarding resources for oneself, 
since care for one’s neighbors in the present generates more favor toward the 
giver from other human beings and from the divine (Tob 4:7b, 12:9). Tobit’s com- 
mitment to sharing his possessions gained him notice in God’s court (Tob 12:12-14), 
with the result that Raphael is sent both to test Tobit’s commitment to righteous- 
ness and to realize God’s larger plan for bringing healing to Tobit’s extended 
family, securing both his and Raguel’s lines. Tobit returns to this theme in his 
“testament,” using Ahikar’s story as proof that almsgiving delivers the giver from 
danger (cf. Tob 4:10 and 12:9; see also Sir 29:12; 40:24), even though no clear 
causal nexus exists (Tob 14:10-11)."* 

Both Tobit and Jesus advise against refusing to give to someone who is poor: 


Give alms from your possessions to all who practice justice. .. . Do not 
turn your face away from any poor person. (Tob 4:7; cf. Sir 4:4-5) 


Give to the one who asks from you, and do not turn away a person who 
wishes to borrow from you. (Matt 5:42; see also Luke 6:30) 


Jesus differs from Tobit (and Ben Sira) on this point in that he radicalizes the 
ethic he has inherited, no longer limiting charitable donations to “those who prac- 
tice righteousness.” Rather, Jesus urges giving in imitation of the God who sends 
the gifts of sun and rain “upon the just and the unjust” alike, out of God’s perfect 
generosity (Matt 5:45). This is a radicalization that the early church itself sensed 
the need to tame. While Paul and his team would still urge the demonstration of 
love and beneficence toward “all,” they focus the hearers on doing good “especially 
to the household of faith” (Gal 6:10; cf. also Heb 13:1-3). Where resources are 
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limited, some limitations on their dissemination appear warranted. Though the 
Jesus saying survives only in one stream of tradition (Matthew’s distinctive 
material, “M”), the criterion of dissimilarity might be invoked on this point as 
evidence for its authenticity.”” 

Like Tobit (and also in line with Ben Sira), Jesus promotes sharing possessions with 
the needy as the means by which to lay up a better treasure for oneself than storing 
away that which is above and beyond one’s own present need (Tob 4:9-10; 12:8-9): 


Sell what you own, and give it away as charity. Make money bags for 
yourselves that do not wear out, a never-failing treasure in heaven. (Luke 
12:33) 


Go, sell what you own, give to the poor, and you will have treasure in the 
heavens. (Matt 19:21; cf. Mark 10:22; Luke 18:22)1° 


Don’t store up treasures for yourselves on earth... but lay up treasures 
for yourselves in heaven. (Matt 6:19-20) 


Jesus shares with Tobit and Ben Sira the ironic claim that, by giving, one is actu- 
ally “saving up” for one’s future in the best way possible. Jesus does not go so far 
as to affirm, with Tobit, that almsgiving plays some role in atoning for sin.* But 
Jesus does speak of one’s practice or nonpractice of almsgiving having direct 
bearing on one’s relationship with God and standing before God. The “day of 
necessity” in Tobit (Tob 4:9), conceived no doubt in this-worldly terms, becomes 
the “day of Judgment” in Jesus’ teaching. Both Matthew and Luke preserve, 
among their special materials (M and “L”), Jesus traditions in which feeding the 
hungry and clothing the ill-clad (cf. Tob 1:16-17) directly affect a person’s post- 
mortem destiny (Matt 25:31-46; Luke 16:19-31). The Matthean vision of the 
Last Judgment also dramatizes the conviction in Tobit that giving to the poor is 
related to receiving help from God (Tob 4:7), for the Judge counts it a gift or 
service given to or withheld from him personally, with the result that the soul is 
rewarded or excluded accordingly. The Lucan parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
promotes charitable giving as the means by which a wealthy person might have 
avoided “going down to the darkness” (Tob 4:10), now understood in the eschato- 
logical framework of the darkness and torments of Hades. 

Another Jesus tradition preserved in Luke’s special material makes this recip- 
rocal arrangement even more explicit: 


When you give a dinner or banquet, do not invite your friends or your 
brothers and sisters or your relatives or your rich neighbors, lest they 
also invite you in return and that will be your repayment. But when you 
give a party, invite the poor, the crippled, the lame, and the blind, and 
you will be privileged. They do not have the wherewithal to repay you, 
and so you will be repaid at the resurrection of the just. (Luke 14:12-14) 
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In this tradition, Jesus recommends exactly the kind of behavior modeled by 
Tobit, who sent Tobias out to bring any poor fellow Judean exiles home to a ban- 
quet, not eating till they arrive (Tob 2:2). While each of the foregoing passages 
(Luke 14:12-14; 16:19-31; Matt 25:31-46) is attested only within a single tradi- 
tion, thus lacking the support of multiple attestation, collectively they provide 
evidence that Jesus taught about the connection between charity toward the poor 
and one’s own postmortem destiny, since this theme was transmitted in multiple 
forms (a parable, a rule, and a vision of the last judgment).” They cohere also with 
Jesus’ authentic teachings regarding the laying up of a treasure beyond death 
through charitable action in life (Luke 12:33; Matt 19:21 || Mark 10:22 || Luke 
18:22; Matt 6:19-20). To the extent that they preserve, then, an authentic memory 
of Jesus’ teachings, they also bear witness to Tobit’s (alongside Ben Sira’s) positive 
imprint on Jesus’ message. 


Pans 


Tobit also promotes the negative version of the “Golden Rule”: “What you hate, 
do not do to anyone” (Tob 4:15). This precept is quite common in the moral 
teaching of the ancient world in its negative form.”! Perhaps the oldest statement, 


if authentic, is from Confucius: 


Zi-gong asked: “Is there any one word that could guide a person through- 
out life?” 

The Master replied: “How about ‘shu’ [reciprocity]: never impose on 
others what you would not choose for yourself?” (Analects 15.24, trans. 
David Hinton) 


Diogenes Laertius attributes the positive form of the maxim to Aristotle (Lives of 
the Philosophers 5.21), which, if authentic, would make this the earliest attesta- 
tion of the saying in any form in the West. In Jewish culture, the maxim could 
also have grown out of moral reflection on the command found in Leviticus 
19:18, “Love your neighbor as yourself,” clarifying how love for oneself or the 
consideration one typically shows oneself is to shape treatment of one’s neigh- 
bors. Targum Jonathan makes this connection explicit at Lev 19:18, where it 
incorporates the negative form of the maxim (“What is disagreeable to you, do 
not do to [your neighbor]”). In this context, the maxim moves away from (and 
above) the ethic of reciprocity and into the orbit of the altruistic command that 
stands at the heart of Jesus’ prioritization of Torah.” Tobit contains the oldest 
known statement of the maxim in its negative form in the West; it would later 
also be incorporated in the legacy of Hillel (see Shabb. 31a) and Epictetus (Frag- 
menta 38).”8 

Perhaps the most widely and popularly known saying of Jesus is the positive 
statement of this same principle, 


And just as you would wish that people would do for you, do in this 
manner for them. (Luke 6:31) 
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All things, therefore, whatsoever that you might wish for people to do 
for you, do thus yourselves for them, for this is the Law and the Prophets. 
(Matt 7:12) 


While the saying is known in only one stream of tradition (“Q”), the saying coheres 
with Jesus’ elevation of the command to “love your neighbor as yourself” as one 
of the two weightiest commandments, and, indeed, it coheres with Leviticus 
19:18 better than does Targum Jonathan, since both are positive commands to act 
with beneficence, not merely to abstain from harmful action.** 

The criterion of dissimilarity also favors the authenticity of the positive form 
of the saying, since Jesus’ formulation stands out from his own Jewish cultural 
heritage and since the early church also appears to have preferred the negative 
form of the saying. The Didache, for example, incorporates the negative form at 
the outset of its summation of “the way of life” (Did. 1.2) in a way that suggests a 
rephrasing of Jesus’ saying in the negative rather than direct dependence on Tob 
4:15. Gospel of Thomas also attributes the saying to Jesus, but again reverting to 
its negative form (G. Thom. 6:3). A scribal addition to the apostolic decree in Acts 
15:29 preserved in Codex Bezae and related manuscripts also incorporates the 
negative form of the maxim as part of the package of minimum requirements laid 
upon Gentile converts, showing the persistence of the ethical formulation first 
attested in Jewish tradition in Tobit. It remains, then, highly plausible that Jesus 
himself took up the saying he had learned from his Jewish heritage and gave it his 
distinctive stamp—a stamp much more in keeping with the positive injunction 
actively to show love for one’s neighbors, and not merely abstain from harm. Such 
a change also coheres with Jesus’ radicalization of the ethical requirements of the 
covenant found throughout his instructions. 

Although it is not pertinent to particular Jesus sayings, Tobit’s contributions 
to angelology and demonology are important for the formation of the worldview 
within which Jesus and his followers operated, particularly since exorcism was 
such a prominent part of his ministry—to the point that his detractors did not 
attempt to deny the fact of his exorcisms but, rather, suggested a diabolical source 
for his power (see Matt 12:22-24 || Mark 3:22).° The author of Tobit speaks of 
seven archangels of the Presence (Tob 12:15), a distinguished order of angels 
entrusted with bearing prayers from the righteous to God (Tob 3:16-17; 12:12-15; 
cf. T. Levi 3:5-7). The author also shares with 1 Enoch and Jubilees a cosmology in 
which rebel angelic beings wreak havoc on humanity. Indeed, Asmodeus’s interest 
in Sarah is directly reminiscent of the angels’ first fall through desire for human 
females (see Gen 6:1-4, extensively developed in 1 Enoch 6-36). Jesus, his disci- 
ples, and the crowds that followed him moved about in this conceptual world, 
rather than the more sparsely populated cosmos of the Hebrew Bible. Angels act 
on behalf of individuals, even to the point that each person is presumed to have 
his or her own angelic protector or representative in God’s court (Matt 18:10). 
Demons afflict individuals throughout the Gospels and Acts, and exorcism is the 
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vehicle for relief. Demonic forces must be bound to be rendered ineffective (Tob 
8:3; Matt 12:29 || Mark 3:27). 

In one area, Jesus appears to have departed significantly from the ethos nur- 
tured by Tobit, namely, the value and definition of kinship. Tobit’s charity is 
grounded in his sense of duty toward his “kindred” (Tob 1:3, 16-18; 2:2-3), with 
the Jewish community defining itself chiefly in terms of genealogical lines and 
connections. I have already noted that Jesus does not affirm the restricting of 
beneficence to those whom one deems “righteous” among the larger family of the 
Jewish people. He also appears to have extended assistance to non-Jews (such as 
the centurion who requested healing for his slave [Matt 8:5-13 |] Luke 7:1-10]),”° 
even if he is sometimes depicted as reluctant to do so (as in the case of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman [Matt 15:21—28 || Mark 7:24-30]). 

Tobit trusts kin for kinship’s sake and expects only good from kin (Tob 5:11- 
14). He works under the assumption that blood relationships guarantee mutual 
loyalty and trust. Several of Jesus’ sayings would have struck hard against this 
ideology of kinship. Jesus redefined what constitutes one’s true family on the 
basis of mutual commitment to perform God’s will, and not on blood ties (Mark 
3:31-35 || Matt 12:46-50 || Luke 8:19-21), perhaps on the basis of his own expe- 
rience of misunderstanding among his own siblings.*’ He is remembered to have 
asserted that kinship bonds would prove unreliable and insecure where contro- 
versy arose concerning following him (Matt 10:34-36 || Luke 12:51-53)”* and to 
have called his disciples to put loyalty to him and to one another above the bonds 
created by natural kinship (Matt 10:37-39 || Luke 14:26-27).” Similarly, Tobit’s 
emphasis on, and positive promotion of, endogamy stands in contrast to Jesus’ 
lack of interest in promoting marriage (though he is interested in curtailing 
divorce and remarriage). No Jesus sayings are preserved regarding the formation 
of new marriages and especially not suggesting limitations for the potential mar- 
riage pool. At the very least, this body of traditions can be affirmed to preserve an 
authentic memory that Jesus elevated the relationships formed around commit- 
ment to him and to the way of life that he taught above relationships formed by 
natural kinship and, in so doing, went against the grain of stabilizing Jewish 
values such as one finds promoted in Tobit. 

Jesus also does not appear to have shared Tobit’s vision and hope for national 
restoration. Jesus’ disciples shared such a hope, as Luke captures in his expres- 
sion of the disciples’ disappointment (“we had hoped that he was the one who 
would redeem Israel” [Luke 24:21]) and their anticipation after their experience 
of Jesus’ resurrection (“Lord, will you at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” 
[Acts 1:6]). Jesus himself, however, is not remembered to have affirmed any of 
Tobit’s predictions of the restoration of Jerusalem or its Temple in opulent 
splendor (Tob 13:16-17). On the contrary, he is remembered merely to have pre- 
dicted the complete destruction of the Temple that had been rebuilt after the 
exile and had been rendered a glorious wonder during his own lifetime (Mark 
13:1-2). 
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In one important respect, however, Tobit’s eschatological vision informs Jesus’ 
own. In Tobit’s final “testament,” he speaks once again of the rebuilding of the 
Temple and Jerusalem “in splendor” (Tob 14:5). The sequel to this is the conver- 
sion of multitudes of Gentiles to the worship of the One God, the God of Israel: 


Then the nations in the whole world will all be converted and worship 
God in truth. They will all abandon their idols . . . and in righteousness 
they will praise the eternal God. All the Israelites who are saved in those 
days and are truly mindful of God will be gathered together; they will go 
to Jerusalem and live in safety forever in the land of Abraham, and it will 
be given over to them. Those who sincerely love God will rejoice, but 
those who commit sin and injustice will vanish from all the earth. (Tob 
14:6-7 NRSV) 


These Gentiles who abandon their idols are probably the same as the “many 
nations” who “will come to [Jerusalem] from far away, the inhabitants of the 
remotest parts of the earth .. . bearing gifts in their hands for the King of heaven” 
(Tob 13:11), in response to the light that goes forth from the restored Jerusalem. 
Of particular interest is the qualification of who, among Israelites, will be saved: it 
will be those who “are truly mindful of God,” who “sincerely love God” rather than 
“commit sin and injustice.” Many from the Gentile nations, formerly cut off from 
God as unclean to God (cf. Lev 20:22-26), will come to God; not all from Israel, the 
people historically set apart for God, will be gathered together for deliverance. 

The Q tradition (Matt 8:11-12 || Luke 13:28-29) transmits a saying concerning 
the inclusion of many from distant lands in the kingdom of God and the threat of 
exclusion that lies over the heads of those Jews who might regard themselves as 
closest to the kingdom: 


There will be weeping and gnashing of teeth in that place when you see 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of 
God, but you yourselves cast outside. And they will come from the east 
and the west and from the north and the south, and they will recline at 
the table in the kingdom of God. (Luke 13:28-29) 


I say to you that many will come from east and west and will recline at the 
table with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of the heavens, 
but the sons and daughters of the kingdom will be thrown outside into 
the darkness. In that place there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
(Matt 8:11-12) 


The “many... from east and west” or from all four compass points are not likely 
to denote Diaspora Jews as opposed to Jews resident in Judea and its environs, 
since neither Jesus nor his early followers draw such a contrast anywhere else.*° 
Rather, the “many” are Gentiles, whose coming to Jerusalem in the eschaton and 
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acknowledgment of the One God were important features of early Jewish hope 
during the postexilic period, exemplified so clearly in Tobit. What is striking in 
regard to the relationship of Tobit to the Jesus saying is that, in both, there is a 
similar relativizing of Jewish ethnic privilege and prioritizing of obedient response 
to God as prerequisite to entering the kingdom of God, though Jesus, as is typical, 
presents this in a far more radical and confrontational manner. 


Conclusion 


Jesus’ teachings on charitable giving were quite at home in a culture that had been 
shaped by Tobit’s model of, and instructions on, almsgiving. Jesus affirms his 
teachers’ conceptualization of almsgiving as the means by which the giver lays up 
a treasure for himself or herself, where that treasure will be of greater help to the 
giver than hoarding resources beyond his or her necessities. Jesus also affirms a 
connection between the charity one shows—or fails to show—and the assistance 
one will receive from God, although he frames this discussion in terms of post- 
mortem recompense. While Jesus does not attribute atoning efficacy to almsgiving, 
attending to or neglecting the practice nevertheless carries serious consequences 
for one’s relationship with God. Jesus radicalizes the teaching he has received, 
however, by questioning the limitations on charity based on the giver’s assess- 
ment of the worthiness of the recipient. Jesus has similarly radicalized the 
teaching—first found, in Jewish literature, in Tobit—that one should not do to 
others what one hates, pushing beyond the avoidance of harm to the doing of 
positive good as the way best to fulfill the command to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself. 

On the other hand, Jesus runs afoul of Tobit’s rather conservative values in 
regard to the stable, reliable kinship group. Indeed, he anticipates the disruption 
of natural kinship relations as a result of individual Jews becoming his followers 
and announces the circle of disciples as the new, primary kinship group. His 
silence (perhaps lack of interest?) concerning the formation of new marriages 
aligns with this relativization of natural kinship. Unlike Tobit, with its author’s 
interests in securing the stability of Jewish clan, tribe, and nation, Jesus ap- 
pears to have had a more revolutionary agenda that upset the typical hierarchy 
of allegiances. 


The Book of Enoch 


The Order of God's Cosmos and the Consequences of Violations 


Among the manuscript discoveries in the caves near the Dead Sea were fragments 
of no fewer than eleven manuscripts of a composite work now known as 1 Enoch. 
In its present form, 1 Enoch is best described as “a library of books,” a growing 
body of literature preserved and expanded with fresh compositions over the 
course of three centuries. The constituent parts would include the following: 


The Book of the Watchers (1 Enoch 1-36) 
The Parables of Enoch (1 Enoch 37-71) 

The Astronomical Book (1 Enoch 72-82) 
The Dream Visions (1 Enoch 83-90) 

The Admonition of Enoch (1 Enoch 91-108) 


The later compositions were written in conscious continuity with the previous 
books in this developing tradition. The manuscripts found among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls preserve portions of four of the five booklets: the Book of the Watchers, 
the Astronomical Book, the Dream Visions, and the Admonition of Enoch. These 
fragments, some of which date from the early second century BCE and possibly 
slightly earlier, were all written in Aramaic, suggesting that the bulk of 1 Enoch 
was composed in that language.” Given its composition in Aramaic, its influence 
on literature and circles emanating from within Palestine, and the precision in 
regard to Palestinian geography reflected therein, it is probable that the various 
parts of 1 Enoch were written in Palestine.* 

These fragmentary Qumran manuscripts of 1 Enoch give some clues regarding 
the early compilation. 4QEn‘ (4Q204), a manuscript from the last third of the 
first century BCE, contained the Book of the Watchers, the Dream Visions, the 
Epistle of Enoch, and a related text known as the Book of the Giants.* 4QEn* 
(4Q205) and 4QEn* (4Q206), manuscripts from about the same period, are 
believed to have brought together at least the Book of the Watchers and the 
Dream Visions.° The compilation of five different books attributed to Enoch 
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suggested to some scholars that 1 Enoch constituted a kind of Enochic Penta- 
teuch, a sectarian alternative or supplement to the five books of Moses. In its first 
stage, this Pentateuch contained the Book of the Watchers, the Book of the Gi- 
ants, the Dream Visions, parts of the Admonition of Enoch, and a longer version 
of the Astronomical Book. In time, the Parables of Enoch replaced the Book of the 
Giants and the Astronomical Book was condensed, giving us 1 Enoch as we now 
know it. This theory, however, has not gained support, particularly because no 
evidence has emerged suggesting that 1 Enoch was regarded or functioned as a 
replacement for the five books of Moses.° 

While the Dead Sea manuscript discoveries are immensely important for estab- 
lishing the original language and the early date of composition, as well as for tex- 
tual reconstruction insofar as the evidence permits, these manuscripts preserve 
only about 196 of the 1,062 verses that constitute 1 Enoch. Modern translations 
therefore still depend heavily upon a fifth- or sixth-century codex containing 
parts of an early Greek translation (Codex Panopolitanus) and, in the main, upon 
the Ethiopic manuscripts that remain the primary witnesses to the text of 1 
Enoch.’ 

The Book of Enoch, like most other apocalypses and testaments from the Sec- 
ond Temple period, is pseudepigraphic. That is, its actual authors ascribed their 
work to someone else, in this case to “Enoch, the seventh from Adam” (Jude 14). 
Why this pseudonym? Enoch was not a major figure in the Jewish Scriptures. 
What would make him the figure of choice to lend authority to this emerging col- 
lection? The Scriptural material on Enoch is sparse indeed: “When Enoch had 
lived sixty-five years, he became the father of Methuselah. Enoch walked with 
God after the birth of Methuselah three hundred years, and had other sons and 
daughters. Thus all the days of Enoch were three hundred sixty-five years. Enoch 
walked with God; then he was no more, because God took him” (Gen 5:21-24 
NRSV). It was clear that Enoch’s life was cut short, relatively speaking, by an act 
of God. But Enoch died no ordinary death; in fact, he appeared not to have died a 
death at all. When Ben Sira briefly recalls Enoch’s story in his hymn in praise of 
the ancestors, he comments on this particular point: “Few have ever been created 
on earth like Enoch, for he was taken up from the earth” (Sir 49:14 NRSV). As a 
person who traveled in the body to the realms beyond, Enoch became a suitable 
mediator of heavenly revelation and cosmic knowledge. The detail that Enoch 
“walked with God [elohim],” twice stated in the brief narrative in Genesis, came to 
be interpreted as Enoch spending extended time with the angels (also elohim in 
some passages, as the plural form could allow), who impart knowledge from 
beyond the realms of human experience.® Enoch’s ascent into heaven came to be 
understood as a journey to receive esoteric wisdom, making him an appropriate 
“source” and authority for the particular wisdom of the group behind the tradi- 
tions in 1 Enoch.° The timing of God’s rapture of Enoch would also have piqued 
interest. Enoch lived for 365 years, corresponding to the 365 days of the solar 
calendar. He therefore becomes a lightning rod for astronomical and calendrical 
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information, topics that clearly interested the groups that authored, preserved, 
and lived by the Enochic literature.” 

The choice of Enoch as authorial persona says much about how the founda- 
tional shapers of the Enochic tradition viewed their world. The conditions they 
observed about them were akin to the antediluvian chaos and wickedness that 
had called forth divine judgment upon the human race so long before. The para- 
digm of divine judgment and deliverance of the righteous, however few, also 
became their source of hope that God would yet vindicate God’s truth, the reli- 
ability of God’s covenant, and the trust of God’s elect people. 

The peculiar development of 1 Enoch over the course of centuries suggests that 
the emerging Book of Enoch was bound to the life of a particular community or 
circle of communities that read and expanded this literature. The authors of its 
various parts give hints of their own awareness of writing for and within a distinc- 
tive “community.” They speak of wisdom being given to the “chosen” (1 Enoch 5:8), 
of God’s selection of the “chosen righteous from the eternal plant of righteous- 
ness” (93:10), and of the vindication of the marginalized “righteous” ones 
addressed by the text (104:1-3). Particularly in the strata coming from the Mac- 
cabean period and later, these “righteous” and “chosen” ones stand in the midst 
of, but are not identical with, Israel as a whole.’ Some social continuity is implied 
by the continuity in the tradition as the book was expanded.” 

The number of copies of 1 Enoch found among the Dead Sea Scrolls attests to 
its value among those Jews whose library was stored in the caves near Khirbet 
Qumran. 1 Enoch functioned as an authoritative text within the Qumran commu- 
nity, as it did throughout the larger Essene movement.’* The Damascus Covenant, 
the rule for the town-dwelling Essenes, relates the Enochic story of the Watchers 
and the giants (CD 2:16—20). Following the solar calendar promoted by 1 Enoch 
rather than the lunar calendar for the calculating of the annual festivals was a 
major distinguishing mark of this movement. 

The precise relationship of the Qumran community to the larger Essene move- 
ment, and the role played by 1 Enoch in each of these groups, remains a matter of 
significant debate. George Nickelsburg views the Qumran community as “a latter-day 
... successor to the community or communities that authored and transmitted the 


Enochic texts,”"* 


positing a more or less direct lineage. Gabriele Boccaccini views 
the desert monastery as a splinter group that broke away from the larger Enochic/ 
Essene movement that had nurtured it.’> However one would refine such views 
concerning the relationship of the closed community at Qumran with the wider 
phenomenon of Essenism throughout Palestine, the Essene movement and its 
predecessors emerge as the likeliest social context for the preservation and expan- 
sion of the Book of Enoch. 

The Book of Enoch was also highly influential among some other circles in Pal- 
estine. It left its mark upon Jubilees, a second-century BCE paraphrase of Genesis 
1 through Exodus 14.” The book is explicitly named throughout the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs as an authoritative resource (see T. Sim. 5:4; T. Lev. 10:5; 
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16:1; T. Jud. 18:1). Even Ben Sira shows some awareness of the story of the 
Watchers, referring to God’s punishment of the revolt of the giants (Sir 16:7), a 
negative interpretation of the giants’ activity not found in Genesis 6:1-4.1” Man- 
uscript discoveries demonstrate that 1 Enoch was highly valued among the Ess- 
enes, a movement alive in the cities and towns throughout Palestine.’* Its time 
and language of composition, and the social context for the dissemination of its 
content, put 1 Enoch in a strong position to impact the leaders of another apoca- 
lyptic movement taking shape in Palestine during the first century CE. 


The “Book of the Watchers” (1 Enoch 1-36) 


The Book of the Watchers was composed at least by 200 BCE and possibly as early 
as 300 BCE."° Two Aramaic fragments of 1 Enoch containing portions of the Book 
of the Watchers have been dated to the first half or middle of the second century 
BCE, establishing the latest possible date of composition.” The story of the 
Watchers, foundational to the whole of 1 Enoch, is presumed in other sections 
that can be dated to the period of the Maccabean Revolt (such as the “Dream 
Visions”), suggesting that the Book of the Watchers was written not later than 
200 BCE.”* 

The Book of the Watchers addresses the problem of evil, offering an explana- 
tion for how human experience has strayed so far from God’s ordering of the cos- 
mos. It does this, however, by looking not to the Garden of Eden and the episode 
of “the Fall” (Gen 3:1-17) but, rather, to the story of the angels who left their 
heavenly posts to mate with human females and to the violence perpetrated by 
their hybrid offspring (Gen 6:1-4). The proximity of this story to the narration of 
God’s determination to eradicate all life on earth on account of the multiplication 
of wickedness (Gen 6:5-7) no doubt elevated its importance. Evil is not just a 
matter of humans behaving badly: there are demonic, spiritual forces of wicked- 
ness at work in human experience as well. Human beings sin, but they are also the 
victims of more powerful forces in revolt against God.” Despite its focus on Gen- 
esis 6, 1 Enoch’s treatment of the problem of evil is not so very foreign to later 
Christian reflection on Genesis 3, since from Revelation 12:9 to John Milton’s 
Paradise Lost the snake is identified with Satan, the leader of the rebel angelic 
forces in a failed revolution in heaven. 

Third-century BCE Palestine provides an apt social and political context for 
this answer to the problem of evil to emerge, for it was a period in which Judeans 
found themselves at the mercy of international giants. Alexander the Great had 
colonized the eastern Mediterranean and the Levant all the way to India, creating 
a vast empire out of a great variety of people groups. Within a decade after his 
death in 323 BCE, his empire was divided among his four generals, referred to as 
the “Diadochoi,” or “Successors.” Never content with their piece of Alexander’s 
empire, these generals engaged one another for decades in ongoing war, each 
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trying to gain more of Alexander’s territory for himself. Lodged between Ptolemy 
in Egypt and Seleucus in Syria and Asia Minor, Palestine changed hands more 
than seven times as a result of their conflict.” 

Alexander and his successors were frequently portrayed as gods or demigods. 
The story of Genesis 6:1-4 becomes a tool for subverting this imperial propa- 
ganda. If the Diadochoi have any supernatural parentage at all, it is not the gods 
but, rather, the fallen angels, those sources of chaos and rebels against the divine 
order. They were not demigods upon the earth but demonic powers fomenting 
havoc, bloodshed, and oppression.™ The fate of the Watchers in 1 Enoch may 
reflect Greek conceptions of Tartarus, the place of torment in the underworld. The 
creators of this story may also be parodying the myth of Prometheus, depicting 
these particular titans imparting harmful knowledge—the knowledge of violence 
and mining precious metals, divination using stars and earthly signs, herbal rem- 
edies, and cosmetics and other adornments for inflaming lust. The cultural and 
technological cross-fertilization that came with Hellenization was not uniformly 
welcomed in Judea.” 

If the antediluvian past provides a medium through which to explore the polit- 
ical and ethical challenges of the author’s actual time, the predictions of the Flood 
and its aftermath also speak of the author’s hope for God’s intervention in the 
near future, both eradicating the domination systems that perpetuate violence 
and oppression and ushering in a new order after wiping the slate clean. The 
author’s description of the postdiluvian world is nothing like the lived experience 
of either Noah or the author’s contemporary generation but, rather, portrays the 
realization of God’s kingdom and justice on earth in utopian terms. This testifies 
to the author’s collapsing of the horizons between the Flood and the yet coming 
judgment.” 


Summary of Contents 


The Book of the Watchers opens with an announcement of the Day of Judgment, 
when God “comes with ten thousand holy ones to execute judgement upon 
[people], and to destroy the impious, and to contend with all flesh concerning 
everything which the sinners and the impious have done and wrought against 
him” (1 Enoch 1:9). Everything in God’s cosmos—the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the seasons, the trees in their cycles—obeys God’s decrees unswervingly, 
except for the sinners among humanity, who alone violate the divine ordering of 
things (chaps. 2-5). Only the wise, who humble themselves before God’s decrees, 
will escape wrath. 

Chapters 6-16 recount the foundational myth of the Enoch literature, offering 
a significant expansion and interpretation of Genesis 6:1-4. The angel Semyaza 
and the two hundred angels under his charge look upon human women and desire 
both to have them and to have children by them. They descend to earth, begin to 
have intercourse, and sire a race of giants, three hundred cubits tall. The giants 
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“devoured all the toil of humanity, until human beings were unable to sustain 
them. And the giants turned against them in order to devour them” (1 Enoch 7:3- 
4). The angels teach all manner of forbidden arts to humankind—the art of 
making weapons and armor, of cosmetics and making jewelry, of mining for pre- 
cious gems and metals, of dyeing cloth, of casting spells and the properties of 
roots, of astrology, and of reading omens (8:1-4). 

The archangels in heaven cry out to God on behalf of humankind, and God 
orders Azazel (another name given to the leader of the rebel angels) and his com- 
patriots to be bound and cast into the darkness of the abyss until the final judg- 
ment, when they would be cast into the fire. God induces the giants to go to war 
against one another until they have all killed each other, so that the rebel angels 
will also suffer seeing the deaths of their sons. God further plans to cleanse the 
earth of all the wickedness that has broken out through the forbidden teachings 
given to humankind by the Watchers with a great flood. After this flood, the righ- 
teous would multiply and the earth would be tilled in peace once again (chaps. 
9-10). God commissions Enoch the scribe to declare this sentence to the rebel 
angels “who have defiled themselves with women” (1 Enoch 12:4). The Watchers 
are ashamed and petition for forgiveness, a petition Enoch recorded and began to 
read out loud by the waters of Dan until he fell asleep (13:1-10). In a dream vi- 
sion, he entered into a heavenly temple whose walls, floors, and ceilings were 
made of hail, fire, lightning, and snow. Passing through the first hall, he entered a 
second, much more brilliant hall, in which he saw God’s throne, surrounded by 
attendants (14:1—-24). From the throne, God tells Enoch to declare to the Watchers 
that their petition would never be granted. They ought to have interceded for 
human beings, not a human being for them, but they left their heavenly station to 
defile themselves through intercourse with women. They violated their immortal 
nature by seeking to have children: procreation was God’s provision for the conti- 
nuity of the race of mortals, but the angels were immortal and needed no chil- 
dren. The giants would die, but their spirits would live on as demons, which would 
plague humankind (chaps. 15-16). 

The second half of the Book of the Watchers details Enoch’s journeys to places 
that lie off the map of the known world. These journeys reinforce the eschatology 
that runs throughout the Enochic tradition, but from a distinctly different angle. 
Rather than talking about what will yet take place or what awaits the soul after 
death, Enoch “sees” and describes the “actual places” where future events would 
occur and where future states of punishment or reward would be realized. He sees 
the places that receive the setting sun, the sources of the waters of the deep, and 
the places where the winds are stored. He sees the cornerstone of the earth and 
travels to the very end of the earth, where he sees seven mountains, the middle 
mountain being taller than the other six. Beyond this he sees a deep chasm and, 
past this, a place of utter nothingness—neither earth nor heaven nor water nor 
air. In this place he sees seven stars, bound, rolling in fire. These stars “trans- 
gressed the command of the Lord from the beginning of their rising because they 
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did not come out at their proper times” (1 Enoch 18:15). This is the place where the 
rebel angels will stand and be judged. Enoch brings this vision to a close at the end 
of chapter 19. The remainder of the Book of the Watchers (chapters 20-36) pro- 
vides an expanded account of this same journey but in reverse direction,”’ expand- 
ing on the eschatological fates of humans and rebel angels. 

The journey back, as it were, begins where the first journey ended, at the place 
of nothingness and a fiery abyss that serves as “the prison of the angels” (1 Enoch 
21:10), the place of punishment for the fallen Watchers. Then Enoch travels to see 
beautiful places prepared for the souls of the righteous, where they will stay until 
judgment, as well as harsh places where the souls of sinners who went unpun- 
ished during their lifetime will be tormented after death (chapter 22). After 
passing the fire that lights all the lights of heaven, Enoch comes again to the seven 
mountains made of beautiful and precious stone, the tallest of which houses the 
throne of God for the time “when he comes to visit the earth for good” (25:3). The 
mountains are full of fragrant, fruit-bearing trees, with one tree more beautiful 
and fragrant than all the rest. This is the tree of life, which “will be given to the 
righteous and humble” after the judgment (25:4). Enoch journeys on to see other 
mountains and valleys, some beautiful, for the righteous, others harsh and craggy, 
the places for the judgment of those who have spoken against God (chapters 
26-27). After passing many more mountains flowing with rivers and full of every 
fragrant tree, Enoch comes at last to the “Garden of Righteousness,” where he sees 
the “tree of wisdom” (32:3). His angelic guide explains: “This is the tree of wisdom 
from which your old father and your aged mother, who were before you, ate and 
learnt wisdom; and their eyes were opened, and they knew that they were naked, 
and they were driven from the garden” (32:6). The absence of any negative evalu- 
ation of their action as a transgression of a divine command is striking for those 
accustomed to reading Genesis 3 or Romans 5:12-21. The consequence of eating, 
of course, is named, but the act is not explicitly condemned. The renaming of the 
“tree of the knowledge of good and evil” as the “tree of wisdom” is also striking. 

From here, Enoch journeys to the ends of the earth, where he sees wondrous 
animals and birds (chapter 33). Then he sees the entrances of the stars into the 
sky, and he marks “their constellations, their positions, their times and their 
months, ... and their laws and their functions” (1 Enoch 33:3-4). Finally, he sees 
the gates through which the winds enter with their dews, rains, snows, and other 
meteorological phenomena and closes by praising “the Lord of Glory who has 
made such great and glorious wonders” (36:4). 


Influence 


The Book of the Watchers has left a clear imprint on Jude’s construction of sacred 
history and cosmology. Jude refers briefly to three episodes from sacred history that 
display God’s commitment to hold accountable those who break faith with God or 
fail to live within God’s prescribed boundaries for His creatures, angelic and human: 
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I want to remind you, who have decisively come to know all things, that 
the Lord, after saving a people from the land of Egypt, later destroyed 
those who showed a lack of trust, and that he has kept the angels, who 
did not keep to their realm but abandoned their proper place, in eternal 
chains under the gloom of the netherworld for the judgment of the Great 
Day, as Sodom and Gomorrah and their neighboring cities, indulging in 
fornication and going after a different kind of flesh in the same way as 
these angels, remain an example, suffering the punishment of eternal 
fire. (Jude 5-7) 


Jude’s grouping of these three particular examples closely resembles the sequence 
in Sir 16:7-10, where Ben Sira also invokes the stories of the giants, Sodom, and 
the Exodus generation to demonstrate that God’s commitment to punish the re- 
bellious is as great as God’s compassion and mercy. The example of the Watchers 
appears in other Jewish texts as well to reinforce warnings against transgressing 
God’s boundaries or rebelling against God (see CD 2:17-19; T. Reuben 5:6-7; 2 Bar. 
56.10-16). Jude specifically recalls details here, however, that are prominent fea- 
tures of the story as developed in 1 Enoch, namely, the fate of these angels to be 
bound by “eternal chains” and imprisoned “in the dark gloom of the underworld” 
until their final judgment. God gives an order to 


bind Azazel by his hands and feet, and throw him into the darkness. And 
split open the desert which is in Dudael, and throw him there. And throw 
on him jagged and sharp stones, and cover him with darkness; and let 
him stay there for ever, and cover his face, that he may not see light, and 
that on the great day of judgment he may be hurled into the fire. (1 Enoch 
10:4-6) 


The fate of this leader of the Watchers is shared by the larger company as well, 
who are bound in a place “where there is nothing made” as their prison for all 
time until the final judgment (1 Enoch 18:14-16; 21:3, 10; see also 88:1-3). If 
not even angels escaped judgment for transgressing God’s boundaries, how 
could the teachers whom Jude opposes, whose behavior Jude describes as “pol- 
luting the flesh and rejecting authority” (Jude 9), hope that God would not hold 
them accountable? 

A little further on, Jude describes these teachers as “waterless clouds being 
driven on by winds, trees without any fruit at harvest time, twice dead, torn up by 
the roots, wild waves of the sea, dredging up their degradation like sea-foam, wan- 
dering stars for whom the dark gloom of the netherworld has been kept forever” 
(Jude 12b-13). Some scholars have suggested that Jude has gathered these 
images from the Book of the Watchers (specifically 1 Enoch 2:1-5; 5:1-4) or from 
the Astronomical Book (1 Enoch 80:2-8). In the first of these passages, the author 
speaks of the lights in heaven that do not alter their courses, clouds with rain and 
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trees with fruit that come along in their proper seasons, and seas and rivers that 
flow where they ought.”® In the latter passage, the author speaks of rain being 
withheld, fruits appearing late in the season, and stars changing their courses.”® 
In these instances, however, Jude appears to share with the author of 1 Enoch only 
the tendency to look to nature for images to illustrate order or disorder in the 
human sphere. Jude’s imagery and wording much more directly recall texts from 
the Jewish Scriptures until he arrives at the final image,*° where Jude speaks of 
the intruders as “the wandering stars,” the planétai. 

The planets (“wanderers”) and other astral bodies that do not keep their proper 
place cannot be used reliably for navigation like the “fixed stars.” Jude allusively 
suggests that following the intruders’ example and teaching will similarly lead the 
congregation astray. Jude specifically connects these “wandering stars” with the 
story of the Watchers in 1 Enoch by speaking of their fate as being held in “the dark 
gloom of the netherworld . .. forever” (Jude 13). In 1 Enoch, the rebellious angels 
are also spoken of as fallen stars (1 Enoch 18:14; 21:3, 6) that are bound and suffer 
fiery torments (1 Enoch 18:3-6; 21:3-6). The place of torment is frequently 
described as a place of darkness (see Ps 88:12; Tob 4:10; 14:10; Pss Sol 14:9; 15:10; 
Matt 8:12; 25:30; 1 Enoch 63:6) while at the same time being a place where trans- 
gressors are punished by burning (“yet from those flames no light, but rather 
darkness visible,” as Milton aptly put it).** 

This allusion to 1 Enoch prepares the way for an explicit recitation of 1 Enoch 
1:9-10 in Jude 14-15, demonstrating Jude’s firsthand familiarity with the Book 
of the Watchers: “Enoch, the seventh from Adam, proclaimed God’s message even 
to these, saying: ‘Look! The Lord came with tens of thousands of his holy ones to 
execute judgment against all and to convict every soul concerning all their un- 
godly deeds through which they lived in an ungodly manner, and concerning all 
the harsh things which ungodly sinners spoke against him.””*? Jude uses this verse 
from 1 Enoch as an authoritative statement concerning the certainty of God’s 
judgment upon those who speak and live in a manner that lies outside God’s or- 
dering of human and cosmic affairs. The quotation begins strangely, with the dec- 
laration that “the Lord came [7)A0ev, élthen].” The past tense may simply reflect 
Jude’s literal translation into Greek of a Hebrew or Aramaic perfect tense verb, 
translated more idiomatically with a present tense verb—“He is coming [€pyerTau, 
erchetai]”—in the extant Greek and Ethiopic versions of 1 Enoch.** It may be worth 
considering that Jude regarded this divine act of judgment as an already accom- 
plished act. Enoch’s predictions focused primarily on the fate of the Watchers, 
the Flood, and the fate of all who were caught up in ungodliness in that period 
(1 Enoch 10:1-3), and the event of the Flood becomes, for Jude, a historical prec- 
edent displaying God’s response to ungodliness in speech and deed (as it also 
functions for the author of 2 Pet 3:5-7) and thus a warning both to the congrega- 
tion and to the intruders. 

Jude’s use of 1 Enoch became problematic for the later use of Jude’s letter in 
churches and for its acceptance as a canonical authority. Writing in the early to 
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mid-third century, Origen attests to debates about Jude’s authority (Commentary 
on John 19.6). Jude was not included in the Syriac version of the New Testament 
(the Peshitta) until the sixth century. Jude was, however, listed as Scripture in the 
Muratorian canon (second or fourth century CE) and in Athanasius’s Festal Letter 
of 367 CE. Jerome specifically mentions Jude’s use of 1 Enoch as a mark against it, 
though he himself affirmed its authority as Scripture (Lives of Illustrious Men 4). 
Bede bears witness to doubts about Jude in England on account of its use of 1 
Enoch, a book whose authorship could not be verified and which contained “in- 
credible things about giants, who had angels instead of men as fathers, and which 
are clearly lies” (On Jude, PL 93:129). Bede argued, however, that since the verse 
that Jude actually recites is consonant with Christian teaching, Jude ought not 
itself to be dismissed (On Jude, PL 93:129). Of course, the opposite argument 
could also be made, as in fact Tertullian did: since Jude regarded 1 Enoch so highly 
as to quote it, the church should accord 1 Enoch canonical authority (On the Dress 
of Women 3.3)! 

The impact of the Book of the Watchers on Jesus’ teaching is far less pro- 
found and, not being nearly so explicit, more difficult to demonstrate. Never- 
theless, it would appear that certain phrases from 1 Enoch were sufficiently 
familiar to have left some imprint on his teachings. In two of these instances, it 
is likely more a matter of Matthew’s familiarity with 1 Enoch than Jesus’ famil- 
iarity. In 1 Enoch, a promise is made to the “chosen” to the effect that they will 
enjoy “light and joy and peace, and they will inherit the earth” (1 Enoch 5:7). In 
the Matthean beatitudes, Jesus pronounces the meek “privileged” or “favored” 
(uakapvot, makarioi) because “they will inherit the earth” (Matt 5:5). This 
saying, however, has no parallel in the Lucan beatitudes, which are generally 
preferred as the more original representation of the beatitudes from the sayings 
source “Q” and therefore the more likely to preserve Jesus’ original sayings. The 
second echo emerges in the parable of the wedding feast (Matt 22:1-14). After 
the slaughter of the original guests who refused to come and who mistreated 
the king’s messengers, other guests are invited to come in from the streets to 
replace the first ones. When the host inspects these guests, he finds one without 
a wedding garment, and the king gives the order: “Bind him hand and foot and 
cast him into the outer darkness” (Matt 22:13). The fate of the guest very di- 
rectly recalls the command concerning Azazel in 1 Enoch 10:4: “Bind Azazel 
hand and foot; cast him into the darkness.” There are no implications for the 
interpretation of the parable here in light of the story of the Watchers but only 
a phrase borrowed, perhaps unwittingly, from 1 Enoch. Once again, however, 
this echo is found in a portion of the Matthean version of the parable that has 
no counterpart in the Lucan version of the same (Luke 14:16-24), which is 
clearly the simpler and, therefore, more original of the two. 

There is one point, however, at which 1 Enoch informs a saying by Jesus in 
response to a challenge posed by members of the Sadducean party (Mark 12:18- 
27 par.). The Sadducees present a case in which, in dutiful fulfillment of the Mosaic 
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Law concerning levirate marriage, seven brothers are married in turn to the same 
woman, each dying before he can sire a child to continue his deceased brother’s 
name (12:18-22). They pose the conundrum: “In the resurrection, whose wife will 
she be, since all seven had her?” (12:23). Their intent appears to be to discredit the 
belief in life beyond death. Jesus’ refutation of the conclusion implicit in the Sad- 
ducees’ case study is based on two premises. First, in the resurrection, human 
beings will share in the life of the angels; second, marriage is not a facet of the 
angels’ existence: “When they rise from the dead, they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but they are as the angels in heaven” (12:25). 

Both of these premises are articulated in 1 Enoch. In the Parables of Enoch (on 
which, see below), the author looks ahead to the day of resurrection, when “the 
earth will return that which has been entrusted to it, and Sheol will return that 
which has been entrusted to it,” and declares that “all will become angels in 
heaven” thereafter (1 Enoch 51:1, 4). In the Book of the Watchers, the fallen angels 
are indicted specifically for seeking to mate, when mating and procreation are 
superfluous to their created design, being deathless beings. Marriage and child- 
bearing are only for the mortal, as long as they are mortal (15:6-7). The similar- 
ities are not such as would suggest direct, verbal influence. However, it is to the 
Enochic traditions current in first-century Judea that one must look to find the 
basis for both premises in Jesus’ response, a response that suggests agreement 
with those traditions. 

John Meier presents a strong argument in favor of the authenticity of the 
exchange between Jesus and the Sadducees.** Supporting the position that the 
story represents pre-Marcan tradition,® Meier observes that Mark otherwise 
shows no interest in the Sadducees. Mark does not appear to be aware that the 
priestly elite that played a significant role in Jesus’ trial and execution would 
have belonged largely to this party and so makes no attempt to link this epi- 
sode with the mounting hostility against Jesus (Mark 3:6; 12:2, 13; 14:1-2).*6 
Where dispute stories might have been created by the early church, they always 
involve the scribes and the Pharisees: if this passage were an early Christian 
invention, it would be the one and only instance in which an invented dispute 
involves the Sadducees. The criterion of dissimilarity in regard to the early 
church thus provides support in this regard.*” The topics involved—levirate law 
and its consequences for the afterlife—are also not likely to have exercised the 
early Christians such that they would invent a Jesus tradition to address it. 
Moreover, no Christian developments of Jesus’ role in the resurrection intrude 
upon this passage.** The criterion of dissimilarity supports authenticity from 
another angle as well: Jesus’ argument in favor of the resurrection is based on 
his recitation and exegesis of Exodus 3:6, which is otherwise a unique argu- 
ment among both Jewish and early Christian arguments for resurrection from 
the dead.*° 

Jesus’ response also coheres with his presupposition of a general resurrection, 
amply attested in other sayings. He speaks about reclining with Abraham, Isaac, 
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and Jacob at the eschatological banquet (Matt 8:11-12, notably involving there 
the same patriarchs named here). He promises that those who give hospitality to 
people who cannot reciprocate “will be rewarded at the resurrection of the just” 
(Luke 14:14). He predicts that former generations will rise up as witnesses against 
the cities of Chorazin and Bethsaida, which witnessed Jesus’ signs (Matt 11:21- 
24 || Luke 10:13-15), and that the “Queen of the South” and the inhabitants of 
Nineveh will rise up to condemn the present generation, since they responded to 
Solomon’s wisdom and Jonah’s proclamation, whereas the present generation has 
not responded to the preaching of the “one greater” than Solomon and Jonah 
(Matt 12:41-42).”° This would make Mark 12:18-26 “a unique and precious relic 
that allows us to appreciate more fully Jesus’ own views on what the future 
coming of the kingdom would mean,” and those views are shaped prominently 
by 1 Enoch. 


The “Astronomical Book” (1 Enoch 72-82) 


The Astronomical Book is another very early Enochic writing, to be dated at least 
to the third century BCE.” Four manuscripts found among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
preserve parts of the Astronomical Book in Aramaic, the language of its composi- 
tion (4QEnastr*4 [4Q208-211]). The earliest of these fragments has been dated at 
least to the mid-second century, if not substantially before.“ The Astronomical 
Book describes a solar calendar of 360 days and explains the need to add four 
days, one each quarter, to complete the year. The text as it is found in the more 
complete manuscripts of 1 Enoch appears to be an abridgment of the version 
known at Qumran, which may have spoken in detail about the movement of the 
sun and moon each day of the year.“* 

Most modern readers would not find the Astronomical Book to be particularly 
inspiring. We need to bear in mind, however, that an important facet of fulfilling 
the Torah involves the observance of special days—Sabbaths, new moons, and 
annual festivals. In the period before desk planners, the observance of these 
events on the correct days, and thus fidelity to the Torah itself, depended upon 
proper discernment of the movements of heavenly bodies. Matters were compli- 
cated by the fact that the progress of the year could be calculated differently 
depending on whether one followed the movement of the sun or the movement 
and changes of the moon. The lunar year of twelve cycles was shorter than the 
solar year by ten days. The two would be reconciled by the addition of a thirteenth 
month every third year to the lunar calendar. 

There were sharp divisions between the Qumran sect and the Jerusalem 
priests over the question of whether to follow the solar calendar or the lunar 
calendar when calculating the dates for the celebration of the annual cycle of fes- 
tivals (CD 3:14-15; Jub. 6:23-38). There is no such polemic, however, in the As- 
tronomical Book, suggesting that it predates those debates. Rather, the polemic 
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here concerns those who do not add the quarterly days or, at least, do not add 
them in the way advocated in this tradition (1 Enoch 74:10-11; 75:1-2; 82:4-6).* 





Summary of Contents 


The Astronomical Book begins with a lengthy discussion of the rising and the 
setting places of the sun along the horizon in terms of six “gates” to the east and 
six “gates” to the west. As the months progress, the sun appears to move through 
different gates as it rises and sets. Detailed information is given about the propor- 
tion of day to night during each month as well, with the twenty-four-hour day 
being divided into eighteen parts, depending on the length of the sun’s journey 
from a particular eastern to a particular western gate. At its longest, the day 
amounts to twelve of these parts; at its shortest, the day amounts to only six 
parts. The entire cycle is completed in a period of 364 days (1 Enoch 72:32). After 
this, the course and the changes of the moon are carefully charted out in relation 
to the gates from which the sun rises and sets. Of special importance is the calcu- 
lation of the difference between the solar cycle and the (twelve) lunar cycles, in 
which the moon is found to lack ten days in its yearly cycle over against the solar 
year (chapters 73-74). 

A discussion follows concerning the proper times at which to add the four days 
that make up the full number of 364. Special stress is laid on adding one day when 
the sun is in the first, third, fourth, and sixth gates, as opposed to, for example, 
adding them all at once (or following the lunar calendar [1 Enoch 75:1-3; see also 
82:1-7]). Enoch also sees the gates through which the winds enter, bringing both 
fair and harsh weather (chapter 76), the division of the earth into four quadrants 
(chapter 77), and the transfer of light from the sun to the moon, which dimin- 
ishes as the moon proceeds through its monthly cycle (chapter 78). 

The angel who is showing these things to Enoch predicts that “in the days of 
the sinners the years will become shorter,” with the result that crops will be 
planted at the wrong times and will not bear fruit (1 Enoch 80:1-4). Some of the 
stars will change their courses, and sinners will think them to be gods (80:5-8). 
The angel invites Enoch to read the “book of the tablets of heaven,” which con- 
tains “all the deeds of people . . . for the generations of eternity,” prompting Enoch 
to praise God for His patience toward humankind and to bless those who live 
righteous lives (81:1-4). Angels return Enoch to his home, giving him one year to 
teach everything to Methuselah and his offspring and to write down the teaching 
for them, after which Enoch will be taken up into heaven (81:5-10). 

Enoch commends his instruction to Methuselah and condemns those sinners 
who err “in the numbering of all their days,” particularly in their intercalation of 
the four additional days, which are to divide the four parts of the year (1 Enoch 
82:1-7). This otherwise satisfactory conclusion is followed by further instruction 
about the leaders among the stars whose terms align with the various seasons in 
the agricultural cycle (82:8-20). 
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Influence 


The Astronomical Book, like the Book of the Watchers, certainly meets most of 
the criteria of “availability” to Jesus and his brothers. It was composed in Aramaic 
perhaps as many as three centuries before their coming of age. Manuscripts were 
extant in Palestine during their lifetimes, though the bulk of these were notably 
the property of a rather closed sect in the Judean desert. In comparison with the 
Astronomical Book and with the Qumran community that highly valued this text, 
however, Jesus, James, and Jude are all remarkable for their lack of interest in the 
movements of sun and moon and in debates about the Jewish liturgical calendar. 
In Luke’s Gospel, Jesus is depicted as saying “to the crowds”: “Whenever you see a 
cloud rising over the west, you say immediately, ‘Rain is coming.” Whenever you 
see the south wind blowing, you say ‘It’s going to be a scorcher, and it happens. 
You play-actors! Do you know how to read the appearance of the earth and the 
sky? How do you not know how to read this season?” (Luke 12:54-55). Such me- 
teorological observations, however, do not belong to the lore of the Astronomical 
Book, which would be concerned with the sources of these winds and clouds and 
the gates or windows through which they travel. Rather, Jesus is depicted as ap- 
pealing simply to the conventional wisdom of agrarian peasants who have learned 
how to predict the weather in the short-term. Moreover, Jesus is remembered to 
have participated in the festivals alongside the majority of his coreligionists 
(Mark 14:12; John 5:1; 7:2-10, 14, 27; 11:55-56), suggesting that he had no 
serious issues about the lunar calendar used by the Jerusalem priesthood. 


The “Book of Dreams” (1 Enoch 83-90) 


The Dream Visions or “Book of Dreams” can be dated more precisely than any 
other part of 1 Enoch on account of the detailed allegory of history presented in 
the “Animal Apocalypse” (chapters 85-90). The author knows of the rise of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids; possibly of the deposition and death of the high 
priest Onias ITI (1 Enoch 90:8), who died in 169 BCE; and certainly of the Macca- 
bean Revolution and even its initial successes (1 Enoch 90:9-19). However, as it 
makes no mention of Judas’s death, the text is probably to be dated after 165 but 
before 161 BCE.” The author of the Animal Apocalypse is so alienated from the 
Temple and its cult that he regards it to have been “polluted and impure” from its 
reconstruction (1 Enoch 89:73),*” an exaggeratedly negative assessment that 
would certainly have been possible during the period prior to the Maccabean 
Revolt, given the corruption of the Hellenizing high priests, the neglect of the 
Temple cult, and finally the Temple’s rededication to foreign gods alongside the 
God of Israel (2 Macc 4:7-6:11; 1 Macc 1:11-55; 2:7-13). The author locates him- 
self among Judas Maccabeus’s supporters, expecting the revolution to be suc- 
cessful and to lead directly to God’s intervention, judging angelic and human 
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rebels alike, rebuilding Jerusalem in splendor, subjecting Gentile nations to God’s 
anointed, and ushering in a new era. 


Summary of Contents 


In its present form, the “Book of Dreams” seems to flow quite smoothly from the 
conclusion of the “Astronomical Book,” as Enoch continues to address his son 
Methuselah about visions that he had seen (cf. 1 Enoch 82:1 with 83:1) and praises 
God as the one who “makes the sun come out from the windows of the east” and 
travel upon its path (83:11). However, the source of these revelations is now nei- 
ther an angel guiding Enoch on a cosmic journey nor the contents of the “heavenly 
tablets” (81:1-3) but, rather, earlier visions that came to Enoch prior to marrying 
Edna, Methuselah’s mother (83:2; 85:3). 

In Enoch’s first vision, he sees “how the earth was swallowed up in a great 
abyss,” with mountains, hills, and tall trees toppling upon one another as all fell 
into the chasm. He screams out, and his grandfather, Malalel, awakens him. Mala- 
lel interprets the dream as a sign of the end of the present world because of the 
sins of both angels and human beings. At his urging, Enoch prays earnestly to God 
that some remnant might remain (1 Enoch 83:1-84:6). The second vision, the “An- 
imal Apocalypse,” comes in answer to Enoch’s prayer, showing how a remnant 
would indeed be preserved and what will befall that remnant throughout history. 

As the title suggests, the “Animal Apocalypse” speaks about characters known 
from the history of Israel in the guise of animals. Of special interest is the author’s 
choice of animal representations and how he characterizes and distinguishes 
these animals, as well as the author’s selection of episodes to highlight and in 
what light he presents those episodes. 

The vision begins with Adam, Eve, the births of Cain and Abel, the slaughter of 
the latter by the former, the birth of Seth after along period of mourning on Eve’s 
part, and the increase of their offspring, all of whom are represented as bulls or 
cows of one color or another (chapter 85). The story of the Watchers receives due 
attention here, as stars from heaven come down among the bulls and cows, mating 
with the latter, who give birth to “elephants, camels, and donkeys” (1 Enoch 86:4). 
In Aramaic, these words form puns or anagrams for Nephilim, giants, and Elious 
(see 7:2), another sign of original composition in Aramaic.“ These creatures begin 
to assault the bulls and one another, until the earth itself cries out and four “men” 
(angels), after moving Enoch to a high vantage point to view the outcome, bind 
the stars hand and foot and cast them into a great chasm in the earth (chapters 
86-88). A great flood purges the earth of the wayward bulls, along with the ele- 
phants, camels, and donkeys, but not before a particular white bull—Noah—is 
visited by an angel, becomes a “man” himself, and builds an ark upon which to 
save a remnant upon the earth (89:1-8). The special exaltation of Noah here is 
noteworthy. Only Moses will be similarly transformed into a “man,” or angelic 
being. 
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Noah’s three sons—three bulls (one white, one red, one black)—give birth to 
all manner of land animal, representing the origin of all the Gentile nations from 
their lines. But from the line of white bulls comes Abraham, who fathers Ishmael 
(a wild donkey) and Isaac (a white bull), the latter in turn fathering Esau (a wild 
boar) and Jacob (a white sheep). The transition here from bulls and other animals 
to the appearance of a sheep is very important: as father of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Jacob is the founder of the people of Israel, now clearly set apart from the Gen- 
tiles. The allegory continues with the story of Joseph, the oppression of the 
Hebrews in Egypt (notably depicted as sheep being harassed by wolves), and their 
deliverance by “the Lord of the sheep” through the agency of Moses. The giving of 
the Law at Sinai, the apostasy involving the golden calf, and the slaughter of many 
of the guilty by Moses and the Levites are all recounted. Moses is elevated from 
the status of a sheep to the status of a human being (ie., given angelic status), 
after which he oversees the building of the Tabernacle (1 Enoch 89:9-36). 

The wilderness generation passes away, and the Hebrews move into the land of 
promise. The period of the judges is briefly recounted, the careers of Saul and of 
David in greater detail. After the nations on all sides are pacified by David, a Temple 
is built for the Lord. When the Israelites went astray, God called prophets to come 
forward to admonish them, but many of these prophets were killed. Special atten- 
tion is given to Elijah, who escaped being killed and was taken up alive into heaven 
to join Enoch. Apostasy continues, with the result that the Lord of the sheep gives 
the flock up to slaughter at the mouths of the ravenous animals on every side. The 
Temple is destroyed, and the people are taken into captivity (1 Enoch 89:37-58). 

At this point, seventy angel-shepherds emerge as a figure for the period of 
Gentile domination (1 Enoch 89:59-90:19). These shepherds are authorized to kill 
a certain number of the sheep, but all of them would exceed their allotted number, 
with the result that they would be held accountable in the end. The author empha- 
sizes that, even if Israel had broken the covenant and deserved to experience the 
covenant curses, Israel was also victimized beyond measure under Gentile imperi- 
alism.“° The author divides this period into four parts, ending after twelve, thirty- 
five, and fifty-eight periods of oversight (89:72; 90:1, 5). The first period corresponds 
to Israel’s domination by the Babylonians (the “lions,” a frequent feature in Baby- 
lonian iconography), under whom the Temple was destroyed (89:65—72a). The sec- 
ond corresponds to the Persian domination, near the outset of which the Judeans 
were permitted to rebuild their Temple (89:72b-—90:1a) under the leadership of 
“three sheep” (perhaps Zerubbabel, Joshua, and Nehemiah)* amid opposition 
from the surrounding people, here notably the Edomites.*' The author’s negative 
evaluation of the Second Temple is striking: “They began again to place a table 
before the tower, but all the bread on it was unclean and not pure” (89:73b). The 
third period under the shepherds corresponds to the Greek Ptolemaic domination 
(90:1b-5), and the fourth, to the period of domination by the Greek Seleucid 
dynasty (90:6-19). The last two empires, depicted as birds of prey, are remem- 
bered as particularly vicious.** 
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Under the last group of shepherds, some of the less powerful sheep begin to 
“open their eyes” and cry out to the flock, while the larger sheep remain blind 
and deaf. One of these lambs, often identified as Onias III, is carried off by the 
ravens, while the birds continue to devour the sheep. At last, however, the 


lambs sprout some horns,* 


and one ram, representing Judas Maccabaeus, 
sprouts a particularly big horn, rallying the sheep together in revolt (1 Enoch 
90:9). The angel keeping an account of the seventy shepherds’ malice comes to 
help this ram and, bringing the account before God, rouses God to intervene on 
behalf of the sheep, giving a sword to the ram and thus ensuring the success of 
the Maccabean Revolution. 

At this point, history transitions to eschatology. God sits in judgment in Jeru- 
salem, and the books are opened. Sentence is carried out upon the Watchers (the 
stars), the angelic powers behind the Gentile nations (the shepherds), and the 
apostate Israelites, all of whom are cast into a fiery abyss (1 Enoch 90:20-27). 
Jerusalem is gloriously rebuilt, the scattered people of God are gathered, and all 
the nations submit to Israel’s leadership under God. Another white bull appears, 
perhaps representing a Messianic figure. All the varieties of animal fear him and 
submit to his leadership, and, as they do, they are all—Jew and Gentile alike— 
transformed into white bulls (90:28-38). That the Messiah should unite Jews and 
Gentiles into one kingdom was a bold hope to express in the wake of the Helleni- 
zation crisis and in the early years of the Maccabean Revolution.” At this point, 
Enoch awakens and blesses God. Soon, however, he falls back into weeping, re- 
membering his earlier dream vision and the devastation that must come first 
(90:39-42). 


Influence 


This portion of 1 Enoch has also left little evidence of impact on the teachings of 
Jesus and his brothers, though in one very important respect Jesus resonates 
with the eschatology of the Dream Visions. The author of the Dream Visions an- 
ticipates the judgment and even the destruction of the “blind sheep,” those Jews 
who do not heed the warnings of the “small lambs,” the Jews who were zealous for 
the Torah during the period of Hellenization, out of whose number arose the 
leaders and supporters of the Maccabean Revolution. The author of the Dream 
Visions anticipates not merely the subjugation of the Gentile nations to Israel’s 
Messiah but the transcendence of Jewish/Gentile distinctions. All people—both 
those represented by the sheep (Israel) and those represented by so many other 
species of animals (Gentiles)—are turned back into “white bulls,” one restored 
humanity reflecting their shared Adamic heritage. 

Jesus shares this double conviction that belonging to Israel is insufficient for 
the enjoyment of the life of the kingdom of God and that members of other races 
will have a place in the kingdom of God alongside the faithful among Israel. After 
encountering the centurion in Capernaum, who had shown exceptional trust in 
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Jesus’ power to mediate divine favors (in Matthew’s arrangement of the Jesus 
tradition), Jesus says to those who were following him, 


I tell you truly, I haven’t found this kind of faith with anyone in Israel. And 
I tell you, many will come from east and west and recline at the table with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, and the sons and 
daughters of the kingdom will be thrown out into the darkness outside. 
There will be weeping and gnashing of teeth in that place. (Matt 8:10-12)°° 


Jesus’ language directly recalls two texts from the Hebrew Scriptures speaking 
of God’s deliverance: 


Let those redeemed by the Lord acknowledge it aloud, those he redeemed 
from distress and gathered in from the lands, from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south. (Ps 107:3) 


Thus says the Lord, the one who made you, Jacob, and formed you, 
Israel: .. . I will bring your descendants from the east, I will gather you 
up from the west. I will say to the north, “Give them back,” and to the 
south, “Don’t keep hold of them. Bring my sons from far off and my 
daughters from the end of the earth, everyone who is called by my 
name.” (Isa 43:1, 5-7) 


In Isaiah, it is specifically the sons and daughters of Jacob, that is, the scattered 
people of Israel, who are gathered from the four directions of the compass in 
God’s saving intervention. Baruch echoes this hope for the gathering of Judean 
exiles in his apostrophe to Jerusalem: “Look! Your children, whom you sent away, 
are coming back; they are coming back, gathered together from the east and west 
at the word of the Holy One!” (Bar 4:37). 

Jesus retains the language of people coming from the east and from the west, 
recalling predictions of the gathering of the Jewish people in God’s kingdom. He 
subverts this picture, however, by specifically excluding “the sons and daughters 
of the kingdom,” indicating that those who are coming from beyond the Land are 
not people of Jacob’s lineage. Matthew has underscored this point by setting the 
saying in the context of the story of Jesus’ encounter with a Gentile centurion, 
whose display of trust is more valuable than his lack of genealogical connection 
with Israel. Jesus thus subverts traditional Jewish eschatology in favor of the 
more universal vision of 1 Enoch.°® 

Enoch concludes his prayer to God for a remnant to be left after the Flood by 
acknowledging God’s limitless power and potential, speaking of the visible crea- 
tion itself serving as God’s throne: “All the heavens are your throne forever, and 
the whole earth your footstool” (1 Enoch 84:3). When Matthew remembers Jesus’ 
teaching against oaths, he does so using these same two claims as rationales for 
not taking oaths by heaven or by earth: 
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You have heard that it was said to the people of old, “You will not for- 
swear yourself, but you will give back to the Lord what you vow.” And I 
say to you: Do not swear at all, neither by heaven, because it is God’s throne, 
nor by the earth, because it is the footstool for his feet, nor by Jerusalem, 
because it is the city of the great king, nor swear by your own head, 
because you are unable to make one hair white or black. So let your word 
“yes” be “yes” and your “no” be “no.” Anything spoken beyond this is 
from the evil one. (Matt 5:33-36; emphasis mine) 


Keeping an oath taken in God’s name was reinforced prominently in the third 
commandment of the Decalogue, “You will not take the name of the LORD your 
God emptily” (Exod 20:7; Deut 5:11). Out of regard for God’s name and for the 
importance of speaking the truth in every circumstance, and not only when con- 
strained by an oath, Jesus prohibits oaths altogether. Even in the process of pro- 
hibiting oaths, however, Jesus extends the commandment by virtue of God’s close 
association with every other created thing by which one might take an oath. God’s 
honor is engaged by such an oath by virtue of being the creator and shaper of all, 
the one whose power and providence are seen even in the hair of one’s head. That 
Jesus forbade the use of oaths is all but assured on the basis of the criterion of 
dissimilarity.” 

It is likely, however, that while Matthew preserves the authentic voice of Jesus, 
he does so in an embellished fashion. James appears to preserve a similar—and 
tellingly simpler—word: “Before all else, brothers and sisters, do not swear either 
by heaven or by earth or by any other oath, but let your ‘yes’ be ‘yes’ and your ‘no’ 
be ‘no,’ so that you don’t fall under judgment” (Jas 5:12).°° James preserves the 
instruction not to swear by heaven or by earth but not the Enochic rationales for 
the same. This passage, then, may only provide further evidence of Matthew’s fa- 
miliarity with 1 Enoch, and not necessarily Jesus’ own. 


The “Admonition of Enoch’ (1 Enoch 91-108) 


The Admonition of Enoch itself is a composite work, consisting at least of the 
“Apocalypse of Weeks,” an “Epistle of Enoch” (which sometimes gives its name to 
the whole section), a story about the birth of Noah, and a final exhortation. Man- 
uscripts discovered at Qumran containing portions of the Epistle of Enoch date 
from the last half of the first century BCE, pointing to an earlier date of composi- 
tion.°® The portion known as the “Apocalypse of Weeks” may predate the Macca- 
bean Revolution,” while the story of the birth of Noah (chapters 106-7) and the 
final exhortation (chapter 108) would have been added in the later part of the first 
century BCE.* 

The Admonition of Enoch reflects a strong sectarian consciousness on the part 
of the authors and, most likely, their readers.® In the “Apocalypse of Weeks,” the 
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author characterizes the preceding and present generations of Judeans as largely 
apostate. The author’s circle constitutes a “chosen” body, selected “from the eter- 
nal plant of righteousness” (i.e., from the descendants of Abraham), who will 
“serve as witnesses to righteousness” in the midst of a sinful and benighted Israel. 
This select group has received “sevenfold wisdom and knowledge” (1 Enoch 93:11), 
referring to the Enochic traditions that they transmit and to which they are add- 
ing. The Epistle of Enoch itself is written for “the wise” and “the chosen ones” 
(98:9-99:10; 104:12-13), to encourage them to persevere in, and continue to pro- 
claim, the way of righteousness from which their neighbors have fallen. 

The “chosen” enjoy the wealth of divine knowledge but, it would appear, not 
the wealth of material resources or political clout. The Epistle of Enoch particu- 
larly addresses the economic oppression of the poor and the vulnerable by the rich 
and empowered. The “sinners” frequently belong to the social and economic elite, 
while also committing idolatry and perverting truth.® The author speaks of the 
rich amassing their wealth and building their fine homes on the backs of others, 
“with the bricks and stones of sin” (1 Enoch 94:7). They are guilty of abusing the 
poor, of manipulating the legal system to their own advantage, and of indulging 
themselves in luxury while the poor die for want of necessities (hence, of neglect- 
ing their covenantal duty to the poor in their midst). The righteous, by contrast, 
are found among the oppressed and those lacking political influence. While 
scholars correctly continue to point out the diversity within earlier Judaism, 
some streams within Judaism enjoyed substantially greater bases of power and 
material resources, especially those with the closest ties to the Temple cult and 
the Jerusalem priestly families.* The Epistle of Enoch protests against the eco- 
nomic practices prevailing under the later Hasmoneans or early Herodians. 


Summary of Contents 


The “Admonition of Enoch” has suffered in the process of transmission. While 
scholars are increasingly reluctant to reorganize and “improve” ancient texts 
based on subjective judgments, it is clear that the section known as the “Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks” has been jumbled, with the prophecy concerning the last three 
weeks (1 Enoch 91:11-19) now being found two chapters ahead of the prophecy 
concerning the first seven weeks (93:1-10).*’ The author presents the Apocalypse 
of Weeks as knowledge Enoch has gained from “the books,” specifically “the tab- 
lets of heaven” (93:1-2) to which Enoch has had access (see chapter 81). Human 
history from creation to the emergence of the new heavens and new earth is di- 
vided into ten periods, each of which is referred to as a “week.”® The scheme itself 
carries a message: God has carefully measured out human history in advance, and 
it unfolds in an orderly fashion according to God’s determination. Such schemati- 
zations of history are frequent in apocalyptic literature, reminding their audi- 
ences that when things seem most out of control, the course of history is never 
out of God’s control. 
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Each week focuses on a key event or cluster of events from the sacred tradi- 
tion. The first week corresponds to the period between creation and Enoch’s 
own activity. The second week focuses on the Flood, the wickedness that gave 
rise to it, and the deliverance of Noah. In the third week, Abraham is chosen, 
from whom springs “the plant of righteousness for ever” (1 Enoch 93:5). God’s 
revelation of the Torah on Mount Sinai and the construction of the Tabernacle 
are the highlights of the fourth week, while the Solomonic Temple is built in the 
fifth week. The sixth week is characterized by apostasy from the covenant (with 
a special reference to Elijah’s ascension), resulting in the first Temple’s destruc- 
tion and the dispersal of the Israelites. Apostasy also characterizes the people 
who live during the seventh week, but at the end of this period “the chosen from 
the eternal plant of righteousness will be elected to serve as witnesses to righ- 
teousness, and sevenfold wisdom and knowledge will be given to them” (93:11). 
This refers to the community producing this text and keeping the Enoch tradi- 
tion. What is striking about this account of sacred history is the absence of any 
mention of the return from exile and the rebuilding of the Temple—an even 
more stunning rejection of the Second Temple than expressed in the Animal 
Apocalypse. 

The author locates himself and his readers within the seventh week but prior to 
its climax, when sinners and blasphemers would be destroyed by the sword.® In 
the final three weeks, all things are at last set right. In the eighth week, the righ- 
teous successfully wage war against the wicked, and the Temple is rebuilt in splen- 
dor. The ninth week witnesses the judgment of the whole world, with iniquity 
vanishing from the earth. The tenth and final week is the period of God’s judg- 
ment, including the judgment upon the fallen Watchers. In this week, the first 
heaven passes away, and a new heaven appears, followed by “weeks without 
number” lived in righteousness and goodness. 

It is not entirely clear how the material preceding, and intervening in, the 
Apocalypse of Weeks (i.e., 1 Enoch 91:1-10, 18-19[?]; 92:1-5) fits into the overall 
plan of the “Admonition of Enoch.”” In 91:1, Enoch bids Methuselah to gather his 
brothers and children to listen to Enoch’s teaching concerning “everything that 
will come upon you forever” and his exhortation to “love uprightness and walk in 
it,” being careful not to “draw near to uprightness with a double heart” or “asso- 
ciate with those of a double heart” (91:4). Enoch looks ahead to the persistence of 
injustice upon the earth, such that “wickedness will prevail for a second time” 
(91:6), resulting in another cataclysmic judgment from heaven, this time charac- 
terized by fire: “The idols of the nations will be given up; towers will be burnt in 
fire, and they will remove them from the whole earth; and they will be thrown out 
into the judgment of fire and will be destroyed in anger” (91:9). An important 
shift has occurred here insofar as Enoch looks ahead not merely to the Flood as a 
judgment upon the wickedness of the antediluvian world but directly to a second 
worldwide judgment of a different character, helping to reinforce the Flood/Final 
Judgment typology that runs throughout the Enoch material.” 
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The reader is confronted with what looks like a new introduction, however, in 
1 Enoch 92:1: “Written by Enoch the scribe—this complete wisdom teaching .. . 
for all my sons who dwell upon the earth and for the last generations who will 
practice uprightness and peace.” The shift in focus from oral instruction (91:1) to 
the transcript of a text written by Enoch suggests the beginning of another origi- 
nally independent Enochic text, often referred to as “The Epistle of Enoch” (92:1-2 
[or 92:1-5] + 93:11-105:2).” The thrust of the whole is well captured in a single 
verse: “Love righteousness and walk in it, for. . . the paths of iniquity will quickly 
be destroyed and vanish” (94:1). The chapters that follow are characterized by the 
frequent use of the “woe” form, positing the negative consequences to which par- 
ticular groups of people are liable on account of their sinful actions. These “woes” 
show the author’s concern for economic and social justice within the community, 
as he decries the abuses of the same: 


Woe to those who build their houses with sin, for from the foundation 
they will be thrown down. (94:7) 


Woe to you, you rich, for you have trusted in your riches, but from your 
riches you will depart, for you did not remember the Most High in the 
days of your riches. (94:8) 


Woe to you who devour the finest of the wheat and drink the best of the 
water and trample upon the humble through your power. (96:5) 


Woe to you powerful, who through power oppress the righteous. (96:8) 


Woe to you who acquire silver and gold, but not in righteousness, and say 
“We have become rich and have possessions and have acquired every- 
thing that we desired. And now let us do what we planned, for we have 
gathered silver and filled our storehouses.” (97:8-9) 


Woe to you who build your houses with the toil of others, and all their 
building materials are the bricks and stones of sin. (99:13) 


Woe to you sinners, for your riches make you appear righteous, but your 
hearts prove to you that you are sinners. (96:4)” 


These and the many other pronouncements of disastrous consequences following 
particular behaviors are a major source of ethical instruction within the Admonition.” 

These woes consistently affirm that punishment and destruction will come upon 
these groups, and “their spirits will be thrown into the fiery furnace” (1 Enoch 98:3; 
cf. 101:9), while the righteous, who are often said to suffer persecution at the hands 
of the sinners (e.g., 95:7), will also enjoy a reversal of fortune. The author even por- 
trays the righteous themselves taking an active and violent part in effecting this 
reversal. Addressing sinners, Enoch says, “You will be given into the hand of the 


righteous, and they will cut your throats and kill you and will not have mercy on 
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you” (98:12). In the general slaughter of that day of judgment, “the horse will walk 
up to its chest in the blood of sinners” (100:3). In a manner reminiscent of chapters 
1-5, Enoch reflects on the orderly obedience to God’s commands observed among 
all natural and cosmic phenomena and how the created order provides a constant 
reflection of God’s power, “yet sinners do not fear the Most High” (101:1-9). 

The author is particularly concerned that the early deaths of the righteous and 
the sinners’ enjoyment of long life and plenty not undermine belief in the cove- 
nant promises and curses. The righteous are not to be discouraged to see other 
righteous people not enjoying their full reward during this lifetime, such that sin- 
ners could say, “As we die, the righteous have died, and of what use to them were 
their deeds?” (1 Enoch 102:6). They are not to be shaken in their convictions just 
because people say of sinners, “Blessed were the sinners; they saw all their days. 
And now they have died in prosperity and wealth; distress and slaughter they did 
not see during their life, but they died in glory” (103:5-6). The righteous are not 
to lose heart on account of the afflictions they suffer at the hands of sinners or on 
account of the failure of human rulers to bring justice for them (103:9-15). Enoch 
has read in the tablets of heaven about the recompense laid up for the righteous 
beyond death, which will be “more excellent than the lot of the living” (103:3-4), 
as well as the fate of sinners, whose “distress will be great,” for “in darkness and in 
chains and in burning flames [their] spirits will come to the great judgment” 
(103:7-8). Enoch exhorts the righteous, therefore, not to be dismayed when they 
see sinners enjoying prosperity and security but, rather, to remain far off from 
their wrongdoing and to persevere in their cries for justice, because God will exact 
the due penalty from their oppressors (104:2-4). Righteousness remains the path 
to lasting peace (104:9). 

Two additional blocks of material are found at the conclusion of 1 Enoch. The 
first is a narrative about Noah’s birth (chapters 106-7) that resembles the Genesis 
Apocryphon known from the Dead Sea Scrolls. When Noah is born, his father, 
Lamech, is astounded at the child’s radiant beauty, comparing him to the children 
of the angels (1 Enoch 106:2-6). Lamech later reveals his suspicion that a Watcher 
has fathered this child (106:12-14). The child’s brightness makes Lamech afraid 
that his birth is an omen that “something extraordinary should be done on earth 
in his days,” and he asks Methuselah to seek the ascended Enoch’s counsel. Enoch 
appears to Methuselah and tells him to assure Lamech that Noah is in fact his own 
son (106:18; 107:2). Enoch reveals that there will be a deluge over the earth for 
one year, but that Noah and his three sons will be saved (106:15-16). Enoch looks 
once again beyond these events to the “greater iniquity than that which was com- 
mitted on the earth before,” about which he has read in the tablets of heaven 
(106:19), but a righteous generation will one day arise and sin will depart from 
the earth (107:1). 

The final chapter represents yet “another book which Enoch wrote for his son 
Methuselah and for those who should come after him and keep the law in the last 
days” (1 Enoch 108:1). Enoch sees a fiery place that is neither earth nor heaven 
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and hears “the sound of crying and weeping and moaning and severe pain” (108:5). 
This is the place of torment for “the spirits of the sinners and of the blasphemers, 
and of those who do evil,” and those who alter the words of the prophets concern- 
ing the future (108:6-7). Enoch is then told about the blessing laid up for the 
righteous, whom the sinners oppressed and tormented. Since they “loved heaven 
more than their life in the world,” and since they continued to bless God despite 
the ill-treatment they received at the hands of human beings, God will set these 
souls on thrones in honor, vindicating them in the sight of sinners (108:7-15). 


Influence 


The author of the Epistle of Enoch singles out the rich and powerful for criti- 
cism,” carrying on the prophetic tradition of calling for justice in economic deal- 
ings and for taking thought for the poor, tending to align the poor with the 
righteous and the wealthy with the sinners.” He pushes considerably further and 
harder than the classical prophets in this regard, however. He pillories the rich 
person who, having amassed a fortune through unjust practices, thinks to live a 
life of ease and to have acquired the power to fulfill his or her plans, saying, “We 
have become rich and have possessions and have acquired everything that we 
desired. Now let us do what we planned, for we have gathered silver and filled our 
storehouses” (1 Enoch 97:8-9). These persons are oblivious to the coming reversal 
of fortune, losing their wealth and also being “given over to a great curse” (97:10). 

The teachings of both Jesus and James resonate with the author’s critique of 
the rich. In Jesus’ parable of the foolish rich person (Luke 12:16-21), Jesus 
sketches the character of the antihero using a very similar speech: “I will say to my 
soul, ‘Soul, you have many good things stored up for many years. Rest, eat, drink, 
have fun!” This figure, like the rich in the Epistle of Enoch, does not see the rever- 
sal about to come upon him, which will make a mockery of his arrogant plans for 
himself: “God, however, said to him, ‘Foolish person, they are requiring your soul 
of you this very night: as for these things you've prepared, whose will they be?” 
Jesus broadens the critique, however. He warns not only those who have acquired 
their wealth through unjust practices but also those who may have acquired 
wealth justly but without giving attention to cultivating wealth toward God 
(acquired through sharing with the poor). This parable does not bear any marks of 
early Christian theologizing or tampering and would have been entirely at home 
in the context of Jesus’ ministry. It enjoys multiple attestation, as a form of the 
parable appears also in Gospel of Thomas 63.”’ The subject matter coheres strongly 
with Jesus’ teachings about the instability of wealth and the wisdom of priori- 
tizing right relationships with God and neighbor (especially the poor neighbor) 
over the acquisition of material goods.” 

Luke also preserves a series of “woes” attributed to Jesus, the first of which 
targets the rich: “Woe to you rich, because you received your consolation; woe to 
you who have now had your fill, because you will be hungry” (Luke 6:24—25a). 
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Jesus does not give a rationale for the coming reversal, as does the Epistle of 
Enoch. The latter cites failure to be mindful of God during the time of prosperity, 
relying on material wealth for one’s security (1 Enoch 94:8), or the perpetration 
of injustice upon the weaker people in society as a means to enriching oneself 
(1 Enoch 94:7; 96:8) as causes for calamity. Nevertheless, Jesus, like Epistle of 
Enoch, specifically puts the rich on notice and posits a reversal in their future that 
undermines any interpretation of the enjoyment of wealth in and of itself as a 
privilege and sign of divine favor (see 1 Enoch 96:4). He shares with that earlier 
text the conviction that one’s outward circumstances in this life are no reflection 
of one’s standing in God’s sight—indeed, that the opposite of “conventional wis- 
dom” on this point is more likely to hold true. 

While the four Lucan/Q macarisms (Luke 6:20-23), and particularly the first 
three, tend to be regarded as authentic,” it is not so clear in regard to the corre- 
sponding woes. The latter, which are not attested in Matthew, could have been 
composed by Luke (or a predecessor in Lucan tradition) on the basis of the four Q 
macarisms. On the other hand, Matthew might have elected to omit them from 
his version of the Sermon on the Mount in favor of emphasizing Jesus’ woes spe- 
cifically addressed to the “scribes and Pharisees,” Matthew’s own primary target 
(Matt 23:13-33; cf. Luke 11:42-52). Nevertheless, Jesus’ felicitation of the poor 
and the hungry by implication challenges the typical view of riches as a sign of God’s 
favor. George Nickelsburg concludes that “Luke’s treatment of the topic of riches, 
the rich, and God’s judgment indicates many similarities to the Epistle of Enoch, 
and he may well have known that text or read it at one time.”® The epistle was 
certainly written in the right place, in the right language, at the right time to be 
available to Jesus, either directly or mediated through the conversation of local 
sages and teachers. 

James’s hostility toward the rich also far more closely resembles the rhetoric of 
the Epistle of Enoch (as well as that of his brother) than that of the classical 
prophets:*" 


Come now, you rich people, weep and wail over your coming humilia- 
tions. Your wealth has rotted and your garments are moth-eaten. Your 
gold and silver have tarnished and their rust will be a testimony against 
you and will consume your flesh like fire. You have stored up treasure in 
the last days! Look! The wages of the workers who tended your fields, 
which you have withheld, cry out, and the cries of the harvesters have 
come into the hearing of the Lord of hosts. You have lived in luxury upon 
the earth and have indulged yourselves. You have fattened up your hearts 
for a day of slaughter. You persecute and kill the just person, and he does 
not resist you. (Jas 5:1-6) 


James immediately turns in the following verse to consoling his addressees, coun- 
seling them to be patient until the Lord’s coming, aligning them not with the 
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unrighteous rich, who are largely outside the congregation, but with the oppressed 
poor, who wait for God’s judgment in hope. While James first chastens the rich for 
storing up riches to rot (rather than relieving those in greater need), he also 
impugns their unjust business practices, by means of which they hold on to more 
wealth than is rightfully theirs, and their persecution of the righteous (poor?) as 
additional causes for their coming judgment and shame. In this, James stands 
firmly in the tradition of Epistle of Enoch.” 

Prominent throughout the various parts of 1 Enoch (save for the Astronomical 
Book) is the use of the period before the Flood and the deluge itself as a prefigura- 
tion of the situation faced by the author and readers and of the inevitable judg- 
ment to come. Just as God intervened to bring judgment then upon those leading 
people astray, oppressing the earth, and opposing the righteous, so God would 
again (within the Admonition of Enoch, see especially 1 Enoch 106:13-17; 
106:19-107:1).%8 Jesus is remembered to have subscribed to the same typology, 
both in regard to the practice of those heedless of God’s just standards and in 
regard to the certainty of the judgment that would follow: ‘Just as it was in Noah’s 
days, so will it be in the days of the Son of Man: they were eating, they were 
drinking, they were giving [daughters] in marriage and were getting married, 
until the day on which Noah entered the ark, and the cataclysm came and 
destroyed everyone” (Luke 17:26-27; cf. Matt 24:37-38). Though this saying is 
usually assigned to the Q stratum, and hence represents a tradition that predates 
the written Gospels, some scholars regard it as inauthentic on the sole presuppo- 
sition that no “Son of Man saying,” or at least no apocalyptic “Son of Man saying,” 
goes back to the historical Jesus.** As I will argue below in connection with the 
“Parables of Enoch,” the criterion of dissimilarity with regard to the early church 
strongly supports the authenticity of sayings such as this one, all the more as it 
does not reflect Christian development of Jesus’ person or role in the last 
days.® The Flood as “prototype” of God’s actions in the present and forthcoming 
future remains important in early Christian culture (see especially 1 Pet 3:18-21; 
2 Pet 3:5-7). 

Jesus’ images for the place of punishment also resonate with the traditions in 
1 Enoch that describe the fate of the spirits of luxuriating sinners as being “thrown 
into the fiery furnace” (1 Enoch 98:3). In two parables preserved in Matthew’s 
special material, the interpretation of the parable of the wheat and weeds and the 
parable of the mixed catch of fish, the angels gather the wicked and “throw them 
into the fiery furnace” (Matt 13:42, 50). While the language in both Matthew and 
Epistle of Enoch ultimately goes back to the decree of Nebuchadnezzar in the 
story of the three young men in the furnace, a very important and popular legend 
during the Hellenization crisis and thereafter, it is the author of Epistle of Enoch 
who first uses the image not to describe temporal punishment at the hands of a 
political ruler but, rather, to imagine eschatological judgment.* 

There are, however, significant differences between Jesus’ eschatology and the 
eschatology of the Admonition of Enoch. In the “Apocalypse of Weeks,” the author 
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looks forward to the time when the Temple will be rebuilt in splendor (1 Enoch 
91:22). Indeed, the popular expectation that Jerusalem as a whole and the Temple 
in particular would be restored to, and pushed beyond, their former glory appears 
to have fuelled Herod’s architectural projects, as he hoped thereby to ingratiate 
himself with a people reticent to endorse him—a half-Idumean far from the line 
of David—as their anointed king who could usher in a new golden age for Israel. 
Jesus’ response to the splendor of the Temple was far from the wonder expressed 
by his disciples: “You see these large buildings? There will not be left one stone 
upon another stone, which will not surely be thrown down” (Mark 13:2). Notably, 
a restored Temple plays no part in the eschatological discourse that follows. 

More striking in comparison with Jesus’ eschatology is the anticipation in 
both the “Apocalypse of Weeks” and the Epistle of Enoch that the faithful not only 
would be vindicated by God but would take an active—and violent—role in the 
punishment of sinners as well: 


Asword will be given .. . that the righteous judgment may be executed on 
those who do wrong, and the sinners will be handed over into the hands 
of the righteous. (1 Enoch 91:12) 


You [sinners] will be given into the hand of the righteous, and they will 
cut your throats and kill you and will not have mercy on you. (98:12) 


While Jesus is highly revolutionist in his outlook, anticipating the overturning of 
the present order of things, he does not encourage or anticipate that the “righ- 
teous” will have any part in the violence that brings about that overthrow or in the 
punishment of sinners at God’s visitation. This belongs solely to the angelic 
orders. 


The “Parables of Enoch” (1 Enoch 37-71) 


The most recently written section within 1 Enoch is the “Parables” or “Similitudes 
of Enoch.” The question of the date of this section is particularly significant on 
account of the prominence of the figure of the “Son of Man,” the eschatological 
judge, in these Parables and, therefore, the relationship between these Parables 
and emerging Christianity—even Jesus’ self-understanding. 

No part of 1 Enoch 37-71 has been discovered among the Dead Sea Scrolls, a 
fact that has sometimes led to the conclusion that these chapters were composed 
only after the destruction of the Qumran community in 68 CE or at least too late 
into the first century to have attracted the attention of anyone at Qumran.®*’ This 
logic has been rightly challenged on two counts. First, less than 20 percent of the 
material that would have been placed in the Qumran caves is actually available 
for study. Several caves had collapsed and remain unexcavated, while Josephus 
apparently took some of the scrolls hidden in these caves with him to Rome. 
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Nonappearance among the Dead Sea Scrolls is a tenuous basis for arguing for a 
late date, amounting to no more than an argument from silence.* Second, the 
absence of these chapters from Qumran manuscripts of 1 Enoch, if indeed they 
were absent, could equally well be explained by the Qumran sect’s lack of appre- 
ciation for this particular section. The Parables, especially with their identifica- 
tion of Enoch as the “Son of Man” who is also the “Messiah,” express messianic 
hopes that do not align with the dual Levitical and Davidic messiahs celebrated 
in Qumran messianism. The elevation of Enoch above Moses or the Teacher of 
Righteousness may also not have been welcome.®? 

Unlike the Animal Apocalypse, the Parables are not rich in references to con- 
temporary history. Two possible references, however, merit attention. The first is 
found in 1 Enoch 56:5-7: 


In those days the angels will gather together, and will throw themselves 
toward the east upon the Parthians and Medes; they will stir up the 
kings . .. and they will come out like lions from their lairs, and like hungry 
wolves in the middle of their flocks. And they will go up and trample upon 
the land of my chosen ones... . But the city of my righteous ones will be 
a hindrance to their horses, and they will stir up slaughter amongst 
themselves. ... 


Many scholars read this as a reference to the Parthian invasion of 40 BCE, in 
which the Parthians wrested control of parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine 
from Roman rule while Rome was occupied with internal divisions and civil 
unrest (Josephus, War 1.248-51). In this invasion, the Parthians supported 
Matthias Antigonus, son of Aristobulus II, in a military coup against Matthias’s 
uncle, Hyrcanus II, the Hasmonean high priest confirmed in the office by Pompey 
in 63 BCE. 

The second possible reference to contemporary events is found in 1 Enoch 
67:5-13, with its explanation of the subterranean origin of certain hot springs in 
whose waters kings would seek relief and healing: “In those days those waters will 
serve the kings and the mighty and the exalted . . . for the healing of soul and 
body, but also for the punishment of the spirit” (1 Enoch 67:8). The author may 
here recall Herod the Great’s (unsuccessful) attempt to find relief from his termi- 
nal physical illness at the waters of Callirhoe (Josephus, Ant. 17.6.5 §§171-73; 
Josephus, War 1.33.5 §§657-58). While there were several “hot spots” for heal- 
ing, and several noteworthy rulers who visited them for healing, Callirhoe was the 
most famous such site and one of only two such sites in Palestine, Tiberias being 
the other. Herod’s visit near the end of his life would have been well known in 
Palestine.” 

These references suggest a time of composition sometime during the reign of 
Herod the Great (37-4 BCE) and toward the end of his reign if the reference to the 
waters of Callirhoe is sound.” The emphasis in the Parables on the experience of 
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“land-grabbing” on the part of the wealthy also coheres with what is known of 
the economic situation during Herod’s reign (see especially 1 Enoch 38:4; 48:8; 
62:3-6, 9).°° 


Summary of Contents 


This stratum of 1 Enoch is structured around three “parables,” the beginning of 
each of which is explicitly marked: 


Introduction (chapter 37) 

1st Parable (chapters 38-44) 
2nd Parable (chapters 45-57) 
3rd Parable (chapters 58-69) 
Conclusion (chapters 70-71) 


The material is a self-conscious sequel to earlier Enoch material. It is a “second 
vision” (1 Enoch 37:1), claiming to announce “wisdom” revealed by “the Lord of 
Spirits” surpassing all previous revelation (37:4). All three so-called parables are 
reflections on God’s forthcoming judgment, when the righteous shall receive the 
reward of their covenant-faithfulness and sinners their due punishment for their 
disregard of the same. 

Enoch sees scenes of adoration around God’s throne involving celestial beings 
who do not sleep, ever singing, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Spirits; he fills the earth 
with spirits” (1 Enoch 39:12-13). Myriads of angels surround God, while four 
leading angels—Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel—perform the special li- 
turgical tasks of blessing the Lord of Spirits, blessing the Chosen One, praying on 
behalf of human beings, and driving away the “satans” so that they may not ac- 
cuse human beings before God (chapter 40). Enoch also sees “the dwelling of the 
righteous and the resting-places of the holy,” who live among the angels and 
“under the wings of the Lord of Spirits,” praying on behalf of humankind (39:4— 
7). But these souls also pray for justice on behalf of “the blood of the righteous 
which has been poured out” (47:1-2). In keeping with the cosmological strain of 
revealed knowledge in the Enochic tradition, Enoch also sees the “secrets of 
heaven,” including the secrets of the winds, clouds, dew, hail, and mist; the gates 
of the sun and the moon, which “give thanks” as they run their course and “do not 
rest, because their thanksgiving is rest for them” (41:7); and the secrets of light- 
ning and thunder as well (59:1-3). 

The primary emphasis of this portion of 1 Enoch is God’s judgment. At certain 
points, God’s judgment resembles the Flood from Noah’s time (e.g., 1 Enoch 54:7- 
10), complete with the promise of the rainbow (55:2). It is clear from the descrip- 
tions of the life that would follow the judgment, however, that the author chiefly 
has the future, eschatological judgment in view. Indeed, it is unclear in what 
sense these visions are “parables” at all, unless the title refers to the use of the 
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antediluvian period and God’s judgment in the Flood as a likeness or parable 
for the period of the author and his readers and the still-anticipated judgment 
of God. 

God himself, described as “the Head of Days” in language clearly reminiscent of 
Daniel’s “Ancient of Days” (Dan 7:9-10), will sit upon his glorious throne in judg- 
ment, and the books recording the deeds of all living will be opened and examined 
before him (1 Enoch 47:34). On that day, earth and the grave will give up the dead 
that have been committed to them, and God will select the righteous to be with 
Him (1 Enoch 51:1-2). But God will also enact judgment through an intermediary 
figure: “I saw one who had a head of days, and his head was white like wool; and 
with him there was another, whose face had the appearance of a man” (1 Enoch 
46:1). The scenario continues to resemble the vision of God’s throne, personnel, 
and intervention in human history in Daniel 7. This figure is variously called “the 
Righteous One” (1 Enoch 38:2; 53:6), the “Chosen One” (40:5; 45:3-4; 49:2-3; 
52:6, 8; 53:6; 61:5, 8, 10; 62:1), the “Son of Man” (46:2, 4; 48:2; 62:7, 9, 14; 63:11; 
69:27, 29; 70:1; once, “Son of a Woman,” 62:5), and God’s “Messiah” (48:10). The 
spirit of wisdom, understanding, knowledge, and power dwells in this “Chosen 
One” (49:3),** who “will sit on the throne of glory” in judgment (45:3). 

This judgment is directed against those who “deny the name... of the Lord of 
Spirits” (1 Enoch 45:1), particularly those who enjoy power and access to wealth in 
this life. The Chosen One will “loose the reins of the strong, and will break the 
teeth of sinners. And he will cast down the kings from their thrones and from 
their kingdoms” (46:4-5). These people, whose “faith is in the gods which they 
have made with their hands,” will live in darkness and be consumed by worms 
(46:6-7). No wealth or stockpile of arms will help them before the power of the 
Chosen One (52:7-9). In another scene, these kings and powerful ones are bound 
and cast into “a deep valley with burning fire” (54:1-2), while angels prepare 
chains also for Azazel and his hosts (54:4-6). The Chosen One does not act en- 
tirely alone; the chosen ones also take part in the execution of judgment: “The 
mighty kings will at that time be destroyed and given into the hand of the righ- 
teous and the holy” (38:5; 48:8-9). 

A vignette not immediately related to its context portrays Wisdom going forth 
from heaven to seek a dwelling place among human beings but, finding none, 
returning to heaven. Iniquity, however, comes from her chambers and finds a 
ready dwelling among people (chapter 42). This stands in stark contrast with Ben 
Sira’s conviction that Wisdom found her home among Israel in the form of the 
Torah. 

The third parable provides the most sustained reflection on the Day of Judg- 
ment. The uppermost heaven shakes violently, and the “Head of Days” is seen 
sitting “on the throne of his glory” with the angels and the righteous standing 
about him. Michael announces to Enoch, who now for the first time is called “Son 
of Man” (1 Enoch 60:10), that the time for mercy has now ended. God separates 
the female sea monster, Leviathan, from the male land monster, Behemoth 
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(60:7-8), although it is not clear what their eschatological role will be due to some 
lacunae in the text (60:24—25). The angels receive measuring cords to measure the 
righteous, the purpose of which is to record them for retrieval on the day of res- 
urrection, so that not one of them will be lost, whatever the fate of their physical 
bodies (61:1-7). 

The Lord of Spirits sets the Chosen One upon a glorious throne to judge the 
holy ones in heaven, after which the Chosen One, together with every order of 
angel, praises the Lord of Spirits (1 Enoch 61:8-13). The Lord of Spirits then calls 
upon “the kings and the mighty and the exalted, and those who dwell upon the 
earth” to acknowledge the Chosen One. God sits in judgment over them, while the 
powerful ones see the Chosen One, “that Son of a Woman,” enthroned in heaven. 
They come to shame as they are handed over to the angels for punishment for 
their crimes against God’s chosen ones. The righteous, however, are delivered and 
live with God and with the Chosen One in peace forever (62:1-16). The mighty are 
especially targeted for having relied on temporal power and wealth rather than 
acknowledging God for all God’s works. In vain they now seek a respite from their 
torment to worship (63:1-12).* 

Following this scene, we abruptly meet Noah, who awakens horrified from a 
dream and cries out to Enoch, his great-grandfather. Enoch appears to him from 
heaven and tells Noah about God’s decree against “those who dwell upon the dry 
ground” on account of their exposure to, and use of, the forbidden knowledge 
brought to them by the Watchers. Noah, however, is to be spared (1 Enoch 65:1- 
12). Enoch shows Noah the angels of punishment standing ready to release the 
waters under the earth and tells Noah that angels are building a “wooden struc- 
ture” for him, from which life will spring forth anew on the earth (66:1-67:3). 
Enoch shows Noah the places of punishment prepared for the Watchers, fiery 
places that are the source of the heat for hot springs on the surface, where kings 
seek the healing of their bodies but do not perceive that their souls are in danger 
of the rivers of fire (67:4-13). Enoch writes all this down for Noah in “the Book of 
the Parables” (68:1), and Noah overhears a conversation between Michael and 
Raphael about the harshness of the judgment falling upon the Watchers, though 
they wisely decide not to intercede (68:2-5). The names and crimes of the chief 
Watchers are reviewed (69:1-12), after which the divine oath that holds all crea- 
tion in perfect order is celebrated (69:13-25). The third parable closes with all the 
elements of creation praising the Son of Man upon his glorious throne and with 
the assurance that sinners will be destroyed and those angels who led humanity 
astray will be bound in chains (69:26-29). 

The final two chapters both tell of Enoch’s assumption into heaven. The first 
version briefly speaks of Enoch’s being lifted into “the presence of that Son of 
Man and [in]to the presence of the Lord of Spirits” (1 Enoch 70:1). The second 
narrative is more detailed, telling about further cosmological secrets that were 
shown to Enoch and Enoch’s approach to God’s heavenly house and throne sur- 
rounded by diverse orders of angels. At last, Enoch sees the “Head of Days,” once 
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again described in language reminiscent of Daniel’s “Ancient of Days” (71:1-13). 
At the climax, an angel greets Enoch and declares, “You are the Son of Man who 
was born to righteousness,” in whose way the righteous on earth will walk, and 
with whom the righteous will be gathered hereafter forever (71:14-17).”° 


The Son of Man in the Parables of Enoch 


The expression “son of man/Adam” (Hebrew, ben adam; Aramaic, bar enosh; ren- 
dered in the Septuagint as vios av@poi7rov [huios anthropou] without definite 
articles) is consistently used throughout the Jewish Scriptures as a circumlocution 
for “a human being.” It appears most frequently in Ezekiel, where God or angels 
thus address Ezekiel no fewer than ninety times, perhaps to emphasize the quali- 
tative difference between superhuman speaker and mortal addressee. Daniel is 
similarly addressed once (Dan 8:17). The plural expression “children [lit., ‘sons’] 
of Adam/man” is also a frequent way of referring to human beings, particularly 
throughout the Psalms.*® 

The expression is associated in Daniel 7 with a particular figure that plays an 
important role in God’s forthcoming intervention in human history. In this 
vision, the seer sees four beasts representing four human empires in succession, 
each of which would dominate the people of God. The “Ancient of Days” sits in 
judgment over the last of these beasts, destroying it and ending the dominion of 
all such empires. After this, God gives authority to rule to a figure identified as “a 
son of man”: 


See! One coming like a son of man upon the clouds of the sky, and he 
approached the Ancient of Days and was brought before him. And rule 
and honor and the kingdom were given to him, and all people, tribes, 
and language groups will serve him. His authority is an eternal au- 
thority which will not pass away, and his kingdom will not be destroyed. 
(Dan 7:13-14) 


In the interpretation that follows (Dan 7:17-28), this “one like a son of man” is 
explained as a figurative representation of the “people of the holy ones of the 
Most High” (Dan 7:25-27), who shall receive the dominion and kingdom without 
end promised to the “one like a son of man” in Dan 7:14. Nevertheless, this figure 
becomes the prototype for the messianic “Son of Man,” a personal agent, in 1 
Enoch 37-71. 

Such usage may have been facilitated by the definite use of the expression (“the 
son of man”) in certain psalms. Psalm 80, in particular, is a prayer for national 
restoration following calamity, centered upon God’s raising up of an heir to the 
throne of David: “Turn again, O God of hosts! Look down from heaven, and see; 
have regard for this vine, the stock that your right hand planted, and for the son 
whom you made strong for yourself. .. . Let your hand be on the man of your right 
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hand, the son of man whom you have made strong for yourself!” (Ps 80:17-18 
ESV). The psalm’s hope for the emergence of a particular, divinely empowered 
“son of man” at the time when God would deliver God’s people and restore their 
national fortunes could have contributed to the tendency to read Daniel’s “Son of 
Man” as God’s end-time agent, against the text’s own interpretation of this figure 
as God’s people as a whole. 

The author of the Parables of Enoch has taken Daniel 7:13-14 as his starting 
point for developing the “Son of Man” as an eschatological agent. The description 
of the “Ancient of Days” in Daniel is the basis for the “Head of Days” in the Parables: 


Thrones were placed, and the Ancient of Days took his seat; his clothing 
was white as snow, and the hair of his head like pure wool. ... A thousand 
thousands served him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him; the court sat in judgment, and the books were opened. (Dan 
7:9-10 ESV) 


I saw one who had a head of days, and his head was white like wool... . 1 
saw the Head of Days sit down on the throne of his glory, and the books 
of the living were opened before him, and all his host . . . and his council 
were standing before him. (1 Enoch 46:1; 47:3) 


I saw angels who could not be counted, a thousand thousands and ten 
thousand times ten thousand, surrounding that house. ... and with them 
the Head of Days, his head white and pure like wool, and his garments 
indescribable. (1 Enoch 71:8, 10) 


The close association of the Enthroned One and the Son of Man is also an impor- 
tant feature of Daniel taken over in the Parables: 


I saw one who had a head of days . . . and with him there was another, 
whose face had the appearance of a man. ... This is the Son of man who 
has righteousness. (1 Enoch 46:1, 3) 


And in that hour that Son of man was named in the presence of the 
Lord of Spirits, and his name was named before the Head of Days. 
(1 Enoch 48:2) 


When Enoch is finally named the Son of Man, the scene unfolds as does the scene 
in Daniel 7, this time from the perspective of the Son of Man figure (1 Enoch 
71:8-14). 

The role and person of the Son of Man, who is also referred to as “the Chosen 


6 


One,” “the Righteous One,” and, once, the “Messiah,” are significantly devel- 
oped in 1 Enoch in comparison with Daniel. The Son of Man predates creation 
itself, hidden in God’s presence and revealed only to the chosen until the time of 


his decisive visitation (see 1 Enoch 48:2—7; 62:7). While he still exercises rule in an 
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eschatological kingdom as in Daniel 7:13-14 (see 1 Enoch 45:4-6; 51:5; 62:14- 
16), ushering in “the house of his congregation” after the “kings and the powerful 
of this earth” are dragged off by the angels of punishment and destroyed (1 Enoch 
53:5-6), the Son of Man/Chosen One also plays a direct role in the judgment of 
the nations, a role previously executed by the Ancient of Days (Dan 7:9; contrast 
1 Enoch 45:2-3; 46:4-8; 51:1-5; 61:8-9; 69:26-29). The Son of Man sits “on the 
throne of his glory” in judgment (1 Enoch 61:8; 62:5; 69:26-29), and even at one 
point sits on the throne of the glory of the Head of Days (1 Enoch 55:4), testing 
the works of human beings and executing judgment upon angels. The author of 





the Parables of Enoch weaves together Danielic imagery with Isaiah’s prophecies 
of a coming ruler upon whom God’s manifold Spirit would rest (cf. Isa 11:1-2 with 
1 Enoch 49:3) and of a servant who would be “the light of the nations” (cf. Isa 42:6; 
49:6, with 1 Enoch 48:4), as well as expectations concerning the Davidic king’s 
righteous character (cf. Isa 11:5 and Jer 23:5-6 with 1 Enoch 38:2; 46:3) and 
ascendancy over the nations (cf. Ps 2:7-11 with 1 Enoch 46:4-6). 


The Son of Man in the Jesus Tradition 


It is precisely in regard to the eschatological figure of the Son of Man that the 
question of the influence of the Parables of Enoch on the eschatology and, per- 
haps, even self-understanding of Jesus comes into play, for among extant Jewish 
literature from the turn of the era it is only in the sayings of Jesus and in the Par- 
ables of Enoch that “Son of Man” is used as a title for a particular, “end-time” 
divine agent.‘ The growing tendency to date the Parables to the turn of the era 
or slightly before facilitates the posing of the question of influence. 

The Synoptic tradition remembers Jesus to have been very reticent to use the 
term Messiah to refer to himself or even as a designation for God’s coming agent. 
Others call him the “Messiah,” whether out of belief or contempt (Mark 8:29 || 
Matt 16:16 || Luke 9:20; Luke 4:41; Mark 15:32 || Matt 27:17, 22 || Luke 23:35, 39). 
Jesus speaks about contemporary messianic expectations (Mark 12:35; Matt 
22:42; Luke 20:41) and predicts the coming of false messiahs (Mark 13:21; Matt 
24:5, 23). He is remembered to have used the title in ways that would suggest his 
acceptance of it (Matt 16:20; 23:10; Luke 24:26), though only in traditions with 
very tenuous claims to authenticity. He is shown, rather, to have consistently pre- 
ferred the expression “Son of Man”—used in a titular sense (that is, with the de- 
finitive article) rather than in a generic sense as a circumlocution for “human 
being”—throughout his ministry. Telling in this regard is his response to the 
climactic question at his trial before the high priest. When asked if he is the 
Messiah, Jesus replies in the affirmative but goes on immediately to make a 
statement about the Son of Man as he will be seen in the future (Mark 14:61-62 
|| Matt 24:63-64 || Luke 22:67-69) 1 

Rudolf Bultmann placed the Son of Man sayings in the Synoptic Gospels into 
three categories. These are (1) sayings about the Son of Man’s earthly ministry; 
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(2) sayings about the suffering, death, and vindication of the Son of Man; and (3) 
sayings about the eschatological role of the Son of Man: 


Earthly Ministry 

The Son of Man has authority on the earth to forgive sins. (Mark 2:10; 
cf. Luke 5:24; Matt 9:6) 

The Son of Man is lord also of the Sabbath. (Mark 2:28; cf. Luke 6:5; 
Matt 12:8) 

The Son of Man has come eating and drinking, and you say, “See! A 
gluttonous and drunken person, a friend to tax collectors and sinners.” 
(Luke 7:34; cf. Matt 11:19) 

Foxes have dens and the birds of the sky have places to live, but the 
Son of Man has no place to rest his head. (Luke 9:58; cf. Matt 8:20) 

Just as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so the Son of Man will be 
for this generation. (Luke 11:30; cf. Matt 12:40) 

Every person who speaks a word against the Son of Man will be for- 
given; but the person who slanders the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven. 
(Luke 12:10; Matt 12:32)1° 


Suffering, Death, and Vindication 

The Son of Man is going to be handed over into the hands of people, 
and they will kill him, and three days after being killed he will rise. (Mark 
9:31; cf. Luke 9:44; Matt 17:22) 

Look! We are going up into Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be 
handed over to the chief priests and the scribes, and they will condemn 
him to death and hand him over to the Gentiles, and they will ridicule 
him and spit upon him and flog and kill him, and after three days he will 
rise up. (Mark 10:33-34; cf. Luke 18:31-33; Matt 20:18-19) 

The Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom for many. (Mark 10:45; cf. Matt 20:28) 

The Son of Man departs just as it is written about him, but woe to that 
person through whom the Son of Man is handed over! (Mark 14:21; cf. 
Luke 22:22; Matt 26:24)1 


Eschatological Role 

Whoever is ashamed of me and my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, the Son of Man will be ashamed of that person when he comes 
in his Father’s glory with the holy angels. (Mark 8:38; cf. Luke 9:26; 12:8-9) 

Then they will see the Son of Man coming in clouds with great power 
and glory. And then he will send his angels and gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from the boundary of the earth to the boundary of 
the sky. (Mark 13:26-27; cf. Luke 21:27; Matt 24:30-31) 

The high priest asked him, “Are you the Messiah, the son of the 
Blessed?” Jesus said, “I am, and you will see the Son of Man seated at the 
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right hand of power and coming with the clouds of heaven.” (Mark 
14:61-62; cf. Luke 22:69-70; Matt 26:64) 

Just as it was in Noah’s days, so will it be in the days of the Son of 
Man: they were eating, they were drinking, they were giving [daughters] 
in marriage and were getting married, until the day on which Noah 
entered the ark, and the cataclysm came and destroyed everyone. (Luke 
17:26-27; cf. Matt 24:37-39)1% 

The Son of Man is about to come in his Father’s glory along with his 
angels, and then he will give to each according to each one’s deeds. (Matt 
16:27)1°” 


The phrase “Son of Man” also figures prominently in speech attributed to Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel. These include suffering Son of Man sayings, though in the 
peculiar Johannine idioms of “lifting up” the Son of Man (John 3:14; 8:28), of 
eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man (6:53), and of the hour 
of the Son of Man’s “glorification” (12:23; 13:31). In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus’ 
conversation partners are prepared to speak of the Messiah also as the Son of 
Man: “We heard from the Law that the Messiah remains forever, and how can you 
say that it is necessary that the Son of Man be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man?” 
(12:34). When Jesus asks the man born blind, “Do you believe in the Son of Man?” 
John writes as though the latter would know the title independently as one more 
way of speaking about the Messiah: “Who is he, sir, that I may believe in him?” 
(9:35-36). The Son of Man also has the eschatological role familiar from Parables 
of Enoch and the Gospels (especially Matthew), as he is “given authority to exe- 
cute judgment” by God (5:27). Distinctive among the Gospels is John’s emphasis 
on the Son of Man as a preexistent being who has first descended from heaven to 
enter the realm of human beings and moves forward toward ascending again to 
heaven (3:13; 6:62). 

But to what extent are any of these traditions authentic? Norman Perrin 
(1967) had argued that Jesus could not have used “Son of Man” since it is not 
found in Judaism as a messianic title or elsewhere in the New Testament as a 
designation for Jesus. He claims, therefore, that the designation of Jesus as Son 
of Man was the invention of the early church, placed on Jesus’ lips in a later 
period. This, however, is a strange argument for a scholar who otherwise cham- 
pions the criterion of dissimilarity: the fact that the title is not used elsewhere of 
Jesus in the New Testament points strongly to the opposite conclusion. Calling 
Jesus Son of Man is clearly not a Pauline, Petrine, Johannine, or Jacobean inven- 
tion, as none of these authors ever refer thus to Jesus, preferring the title “Christ” 
or simply “Son.”'°? Even in the Gospel material, neither Jesus’ followers nor his 
enemies ever use the title of him (save in John’s Gospel, where this rule is violated 
only once), and Jesus is never referred to thus in the epistolary literature. No 
satisfactory explanation has been offered for why the early church would desig- 
nate Jesus as Son of Man on the basis of its reading of Psalm 8 and Daniel 7:13 
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and place the title exclusively on Jesus’ lips but never refer to Jesus as Son of Man 
in any text about Jesus.’ One could readily understand, however, how the early 
church moved away from Jesus’ historical preference for a more obscure title 
(“Son of Man”) toward better-known titles in its claims about Jesus. 

The “Son of Man” sayings as a group, and a good number of them individually, 
also meet the criterion of multiple attestation. Jesus is remembered to have spo- 
ken of the Son of Man, often in clearly self-referential ways, in Mark, the Q stra- 
tum, Matthew’s distinctive material, Luke’s distinctive material, Johannine 
traditions, and the Gospel of Thomas—every stream of the Gospel tradition. 
Again, this is best explained if Jesus himself used the designation—and that 
quite frequently—in a manner comparable to what we find in the Parables of 
Enoch and thus in a manner appropriate to a setting within Palestinian Jewish 
apocalypticism.‘" 

When it comes to determining the authenticity of particular sayings, scholars 
have approached the problem from a variety of angles. Barnabas Lindars, for ex- 
ample, argued that only those sayings that can be translated back into Aramaic 
idiom with “Son of Man” functioning as a periphrasis for “I” could be authentic. 
This led him to affirm most of the “earthly ministry” Son of Man sayings as well as 
the single eschatological Son of Man saying concerning the future consequences 
of acknowledging or failing to acknowledge the Son of Man now.” Another 
school of thought affirms the apocalyptic Son of Man sayings, particularly those 
most clearly dependent upon Daniel 7:13-14 (e.g., Mark 13:26 || Matt 24:30 || 
Luke 21:27), to be the oldest and therefore to have a strong claim to authen- 
ticity.° The suffering Son of Man sayings and sayings about the Son of Man pres- 
ently at work would represent later developments.“ 

The Parables of Enoch provide further evidence that the apocalyptic Son of Man 
sayings are entirely at home in the environment of early first-century Judea. But 
is it at all clear that the other two classes are “later” developments? Or to ask the 
question another way, while sayings about the suffering Son of Man and sayings 
about the contemporary work of the Son of Man would necessarily arise later 
than the concept of the eschatological Son of Man (as in the Parables’ develop- 
ment of the Danielic figure), must these developments be later than the life of 
Jesus himself? 

In another chapter, we look at the traditions of the deaths of the prophets and 
the beneficial deaths of the obedient righteous as resources available to Jesus as 
he formed his distinctive understanding of the Messiah’s task. The “suffering Son 
of Man” sayings do not presume a special degree of clairvoyance, to be excluded 
on anti-supernaturalistic grounds. They presume only a sober awareness of the 
history of God’s people and a Deuteronomistic mind-set. Making statements 
about the contemporary work and authority of the “Son of Man,” using the ex- 
pression also as a self-referential circumlocution (the criterion valued by Lindars), 
presumes a certain messianic self-consciousness. This, however, is also well within 
the bounds of historical probability: several prominent figures from the decades 
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before and after Jesus’ death also had a messianic self-consciousness, and many 
of these men ended life in a similarly unnatural way. 

Judging by the vocabulary of every New Testament and extracanonical Chris- 
tian voice other than the voice represented as Jesus’ own, speaking of God’s agent 
as “Son of Man” is far less natural for early Christian leaders than speaking of this 
agent as “Messiah” or “Son of God.” The criterion of dissimilarity in regard to the 
early Christian movement strongly favors the authenticity of Son of Man sayings 
by virtue of the fact that the content of such sayings is associated so strongly with 
a title that early Christians would themselves not use. 

Not all “Son of Man” sayings are thereby proved authentic. One such saying is 
found in earlier English translations of Luke 9:56, but this saying is missing in the 
earliest manuscripts and thus probably a later addition formed by analogy with 
Luke 19:10."* The saying to the effect that “the one sowing good seed is the Son 
of Man” (Matt 13:37) is also likely to be a later invention by preachers explaining 
the parable of the sower, as scholars commonly regard these interpretations to be 
secondary.''® Other sayings may represent doublets formed by analogy with 
authentic sayings within the tradition (How often did Jesus really speak about the 
coming suffering of the Son of Man?). Nevertheless, those sayings that are docu- 
mented in multiple streams of the Jesus tradition, and that are plausible within 
the early first-century Judean context in general and the ministry of Jesus in par- 
ticular, suggest that Jesus accepted the picture of the Son of Man as an eschato- 
logical judge and regent in God’s renewal of His kingdom, that he identified 
himself in his earthly ministry as that Son of Man, and that he understood that 
the Son of Man would first have to suffer and die. Jesus was attracted to the title 
“Son of Man” in particular because it was not in the forefront of messianism and 
had not taken on such clear expectations among his contemporaries as had other 
titles, such as “Messiah” or “Son of David,” which would be laden with expecta- 
tions foreign to his own mission."” 


The Jesus Tradition and the Parables of Enoch 


Both the author of the Parables and Jesus clearly understand the Son of Manas a 
messianic figure. Both even use the expression in contexts that show the “Son of 
Man” to be synonymous with “Messiah” (see 1 Enoch 48:2, 10; Mark 14:61-62 and 
parallels). Nevertheless, both show a strong preference for the title “Son of Man” 
over the title “Messiah.” Both develop the Son of Man figure from Daniel 7 in a 
direction that gives the Son of Man a judicial role in the final judgment. Jesus’ use 
of the term (as in Mark 8:38; 13:26; 14:62), therefore, is reflective not merely of 
Dan 7:13-14 but of the interpretation of Dan 7:13-14 already evidenced in the 
Parables of Enoch."* In these Parables, the coming of the Son of Man will mean 
vindication for God’s righteous ones, who have been ill-treated by the better- 
resourced sinners, and punishment for those sinners who have abused their 
power and resources and failed to acknowledge either the Head of Days or the Son 
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of Man during their lifetime (1 Enoch 38:3-6; 46:4-8; 47:1-4; 48:8-10; 53:1-7; 
62:1-5, 11-16). Similarly, Jesus encourages his followers to bear up under the 
persecution that they will face on account of their association with the Son of 
Man, continuing to acknowledge the Son of Man now before human beings so as 
to be claimed by the Son of Man as his own at his appearing (Mark 8:38; Luke 
9:26; 12:8; Matt 10:32-33). 

Jesus’ sayings concerning the suffering, dying, and rising Son of Man have 
no parallel in the Parables of Enoch. Nor does Parables of Enoch make any 
statement about the role of the Son of Man on earth prior to God’s decisive 
intervention. These are developments of the portrait of God’s agent distinctive 
to a man alive in Palestine during the early first century CE who believes him- 
self to be one and the same with that eschatological figure. Conversely, the af- 
firmations concerning the preexistence of the Son of Man in the Parables of 
Enoch have no parallel in the Synoptic Jesus traditions but only in Johannine 
traditions. These may represent later Christian reflection on Jesus as the Son 
of Man in light of the paradigm known from Parables of Enoch, as well as tra- 
ditions about Wisdom (an important comparative text for John 1:1-18 appear- 
ing, notably, in 1 Enoch 42). 

While the Parables of Enoch provide the closest comparative text for the 
study of Jesus’ conception of the Son of Man, it is difficult to demonstrate direct 
dependence. Jesus seems to know and to draw upon the traditions about the 
Son of Man known from the Parables of Enoch but not necessarily upon those 
particular texts directly. Similarities of phrasing suggestive of literary depen- 
dence occur at one point in the Gospel tradition, involving distinctively 
Matthean traditions. The Son of Man is expected to “sit on the throne of his 
glory” at the time of judgment (Matt 19:28; 25:31), as God’s Chosen One (the 
“Son of Man,” the Ben-Adam) sits on “the throne of his glory” throughout the 
Parables (1 Enoch 61:8; 62:2, 5; 69:27, 29). After this judgment, the wicked 
are told to “depart .. . into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels” (Matt 25:41), even as they are dismissed in the Parables of Enoch to 
the “furnace of burning fire” (1 Enoch 54:6), to be bound with chains origi- 
nally “prepared for the hosts of Azazel” (1 Enoch 54:5).1"° 

The criteria of multiple attestation and multiple forms do not support the au- 
thenticity of the relevant passages here. The saying in Matthew 19:28—“Truly I 
tell you that, when all things are renewed and the Son of Man sits upon the throne 
of his glory, you who have followed me will also sit upon twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel”—might have some claim to authenticity on the basis 
of the criterion of embarrassment. Jesus’ focus on the restoration of Israel in 
ethnic terms was certainly contrary to the trajectory of the early church. His ap- 
parent inclusion of Judas among the addressees would have to be embarrassing in 
hindsight and ought to have provoked some revision or omission. Nevertheless, 
one may only safely conclude that the Parables of Enoch have left their imprint on 
the Matthean tradition, as 1 Enoch has more generally left a greater impression 
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upon this Gospel than the others.’”? While the Parables of Enoch provide us with 
a window into messianic speculation (and the use of the title “Son of Man” in 
connection with messianism) at the turn of the era, these texts also provided 
early Christians with material in light of which to reflect further upon the life and 
teaching of their Messiah, who spoke of his own mission and future, at least in 


part, in terms of this Son of Man. 


Military Messianism and Jesus’ Mission 


The Psalms of Solomon 


One of the few agreed-upon facts in historical Jesus research is that he died as a 
result of being identified as a pretender to power in Judea—specifically as “King 
of the Jews,” judging from the placard nailed above his head on the cross, and as 
“Messiah,” judging from the climactic charge brought against him at both his 
hearing before the high priest and his trial before Pilate. The first-century Jewish 
historian Josephus bears witness to a string of failed “messiahs,” mostly armed 
revolutionaries who anticipated that they would usher in a new era of political 
independence and even ascendency for Israel, with God fighting alongside them 
and their followers. 

What did it mean for Jesus’ followers to speak of him as a “messiah”? What 
models of beneficent action on behalf of the nation were available for Jesus, as he 
reflected upon his own particular mission to advance the “kingdom of God”? To 
what extent did he align with, and to what extent reconfigure, popular models of 
how God’s “Anointed,” the agent of God’s deliverance, would act? While Jesus and 
his contemporaries are presented as going directly to the Hebrew Scriptures to 
articulate and legitimate their claims about the coming messiah, several develop- 
ments during the Second Temple period facilitated such a reading of the Scrip- 
tures. We will explore several texts that bear direct witness to the most important 
of these models and assess their significance for Jesus’ self-understanding as an 
agent of God, as well as for the divergent interpretations of Jesus’ life and death. 


The Hope for Renewed Political Independence 


The rise of messianic expectation in the second and first centuries BCE is inti- 
mately connected with the tumultuous history of the first half of the second cen- 
tury BCE, which witnessed the dramatic oppression of those Jews who were most 
loyal to God’s covenant and the near-miraculous military and political coup 
effected by the house of Mattathias, head of an ordinary priestly family, father of 
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Judas “Maccabaeus” and his brothers, founder of a dynasty of high priests and 
kings. This family was hailed by its supporters, such as the author of 1 Maccabees, 
in terms that approached messianic adulation. The messianism of other Jewish 
circles, such as the radical dissenters who inhabited the settlement at Qumran 
and the pious Jews who left us the Psalms of Solomon, grew out of their dissatis- 
faction with the leadership of this family. Therefore, our investigation of the mes- 
sianism of the Psalms of Solomon, and of those influenced by this strain of 
thought, needs to begin with this family’s story.* 

Since the eastward conquests of Alexander the Great, Palestine had lived under 
Greek domination, passing from the control of the Ptolemies, the Greek kings of 
Egypt, to the Seleucids, the Greek kings of Syria, in 198 BCE. Under the Seleucid 
king Antiochus IV,’ significant sectors of the Jewish nobility and priestly elite 
worked vigorously to bring Jerusalem more fully into the international political 
and economic scene, a path that involved the introduction of Greek language, cul- 
ture, education, and political institutions into the heart of civic life. Because of 
popular resistance and factions among the Jerusalem elite, this process led to a 
crisis for Judaism itself. Reading the city’s response to his duly appointed represen- 
tatives (the Hellenizing Jewish high priests) as revolt, Antiochus IV besieged and 
sacked the city and proscribed observance of the ancestral Jewish laws on pain of 
death. Jews who continued to circumcise their infants, to preserve their copies of the 
Torah, and to refuse to violate those laws that set Jews apart from the rest of hu- 
manity (e.g., in the avoidance of certain foods) met with execution, often in a brutal 
manner. The Temple itself was rededicated as a center of worship for the various 
gods honored by the troops and other foreigners living in Jerusalem, as Antiochus 
no doubt thought fitting for a pluralistic, multinational city. Our sources, however, 
speak of this as the “abomination of desolation” or “desolating sacrilege” (Dan 
11:31; 1 Macc 1:54), a defilement unparalleled in the Temple’s history. 

The assault on Torah observance crystallized resistance under the leadership of 
an aged priest named Mattathias and his five sons, who began carrying on a guer- 
rilla war against Jewish collaborators and foreign soldiers alike. Mattathias soon 
died, but his son Judas, called “Maccabaeus,” went essentially from victory to vic- 
tory until he had defeated and driven out the Greco-Syrian troops from Judea, 
save for the garrison stationed in the fortified citadel within Jerusalem. He over- 
saw the purification of the Temple and its rededication to the worship of the one 
God of Israel. After his death in battle, his surviving brothers successfully defeated 
wave after wave of Greco-Syrian troops until arriving at a truce. Now through 
diplomacy and negotiation, his brother Jonathan received the appointment to the 
high priestly office from Antiochus IV’s successor, and Simon, the last surviving 
brother, was confirmed in this office by both Greco-Syrian king and Jewish people, 
as well as being the acknowledged political commander in Judea. In 142 BCE, the 
first year of Simon’s leadership, the “yoke of the Gentiles” was finally removed 
with the acknowledgment of Israel as a sovereign state and the removal of the 
Seleucid troops from the citadel in Jerusalem. 
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Books like 1 Maccabees were written to celebrate the sons of Mattathias as “the 
family of those people through whom deliverance was given to Israel” (1 Macc 
5:62), God’s chosen agents who rescued Israel from the ills that beset it. Two po- 
etic passages are particularly important for the author’s interpretation of the role 
of this family in the plan of God, namely, the poem in praise of Judas in 1 Macc 
3:3-9 and the encomium on Simon in 1 Macc 14:4-15. The author lauds Judas as 
“a lion in his deeds, a lion’s cub roaring for prey” (1 Macc 3:4), recalling Hosea’s 
description of God’s agent (Hos 5:14) as well as Jacob’s description of Judah’s 
ancient namesake (Gen 49:9). By cleansing Israel of apostate and lapsed Jews, 
Judas “turned away wrath from Israel” (1 Macc 3:8), words directly reminiscent of 
the important episode of Phinehas, whose similarly violent response to compro- 
mise won him the covenant of an eternal priesthood (Num 25:10-13; see also 1 
Macc 2:23-26, 54). Judas emerges as a hero of biblical proportions striding onto 
the scene, entrusted with restoring and extending “the glory of his people” 
(1 Macc 3:3). 

The author celebrates Simon’s achievements even more expansively, asserting 
that “the land had rest all the days of Simon” (1 Macc 14:4), as it had enjoyed in 
the days of Solomon (1 Kings 5:4). The shalom that had been promised to Israel 
since the time of the prophets became reality at last under his rule: 


They tilled their land in peace; the ground gave its increase, and the trees 
of the plains their fruit. Old men sat in the streets; they all talked to- 
gether of good things, and the youths put on splendid military attire. ... 
All the people sat under their own vines and fig trees, and there was none 
to make them afraid. (1 Macc 14:8-9, 12 NRSV) 


These images stem from the prophecies of Micah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, who 
promised that “old men and old women will sit again in Jerusalem’s streets” while 
“the land will be sown in peace” and “the vine shall bear its fruit and the ground 
its produce” (Zech 8:4, 12; see also Ezek 34:27) and that the people would “all sit 
under their own vines and under their own fig trees, and no one shall make them 
afraid” (Mic 4:4). The prophecies about a renewed, restored Zion had come to ful- 
fillment under Simon’s rule. 

The military revolutionary efforts of Judas and his brothers became a model 
and an ideal for how God would bring about Israel’s restoration whenever threat- 
ened again. The annual celebration of Hanukkah (also known as the “Feast of Ded- 
ication” [cf. John 10:22; 2 Macc 1:9; 2:16-18]) kept their story, and thus their 
ideal, before the eyes of the Jewish people. Only a century after Judas’s rededica- 
tion of the Temple, however, the Hasmonean dynasty would be in serious decline, 
having fallen immensely in the estimation of the people and having weakened 
Judea’s strength through internal strife. The shadow of Gentile domination was 
again lengthening over the nation as Pompey came to adjudicate their internal 
struggle. All manner of traumatic ethnic memories were reawakened as Pompey 
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and his officers entered the Temple’s holy places. These forces combined to 
reawaken the messianic vision, this time directed against, rather than in favor of, 
the Hasmonean house. 


Psalms of Solomon 


The Psalms of Solomon were preserved primarily in Christian circles, surviving in 
eleven complete or partial Greek manuscripts and four partial Syriac manuscripts.” 
The Syriac translation appears to have been made from the Greek. Although no 
Hebrew manuscripts have ever been found, scholars generally agree that these 
psalms were originally composed in Hebrew.‘ The Greek version shows many fea- 
tures common in works that are known to have been translated into Greek from 
Hebrew. Difficult passages in the Greek can often be resolved if understood as a 
mistranslation of a Hebrew word or phrase.° The period of composition, the 
geographic location, and the orientation of the authors toward the Jerusalem 
elites (the authors do not demonstrate the openness to Gentile culture, or Gentiles 
tout court, that would nurture the desire to write their legacy and voice their 
prayers in Greek) also favor composition in Hebrew or Aramaic. The Greek trans- 
lation was made in time to be used by the author of Baruch 5:1-9, hence by the 
middle of the first century CE. 

Several of these psalms (Pss Sol 2, 8, and 17) contain thinly veiled references to 
the events of about 64-48 BCE, events of immediate concern to the author and 
his circle. This gives us our firmest evidence for the date of the collection or at 
least these individual psalms.* This story begins with rivalry between two brothers 
in the Hasmonean dynasty, the sons of Alexander Jannai (who reigned as king 
and high priest from 103 to 76 BCE) and Salome Alexandra (who reigned as queen, 
though not high priest, from 76 to 67 BCE).’ Hyrcanus II was the older brother 
and stood in line to succeed his mother, serving already as high priest during her 
reign as queen. When Salome fell ill, Aristobulus, the younger brother, took the 
initiative. Supported by his personal allies and their resources, he seized the 
strongholds throughout Judea, used the money stored therein to raise an army of 
hired soldiers, and proclaimed himself king and high priest. A civil war briefly 
ensued, but Hyrcanus lacked the support necessary to prevail and came to terms 
with Aristobulus. 

An Idumaean named Antipater, whose son Herod would become a major player 
in Judea, persuaded Hyrcanus to break his truce with his brother, flee to King 
Aretas in Petra, and seek support for seizing back his birthright. Aretas provided 
fifty thousand soldiers to press Hyrcanus’s claim. Aristobulus and his army could 
not resist so many and were driven back to Jerusalem and besieged. 

At this point—sometime in 64 BCE—Rome intervened in what were still, as 
far as the Roman Empire was concerned, foreign affairs.* Pompey, the triumvir 
specially charged with eastern affairs, sent Scaurus, one of his generals, to lift the 
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siege and investigate. Aristobulus won Scaurus’s support. When Pompey himself 
came into Syria, Hyrcanus and Antipater went to him, pleading the justice of Hyr- 
canus’s claim and cause. Aristobulus also came to plead his case. Pompey instructed 
each to maintain the peace until he could come personally to settle their affairs, 
but Aristobulus, upon leaving Syria, mobilized instead for war. Pompey, therefore, 
marched his army against Jerusalem and Aristobulus. Upon his arrival, Aristobu- 
lus abandoned his hopes of resistance and went out of the city to meet him. Aris- 
tobulus’s supporters, however, would not open Jerusalem’s gates to the Romans. 

Pompey prepared to lay siege to the city, but Hyrcanus’s party got control of 
the gates and allowed Pompey to enter. Aristobulus’s partisans took refuge in the 
Temple area, breaking down the bridges that gave access to the mount from the 
city. After a siege lasting three months, during which the opposition’s refusal to 
work (and, thus, to attack Pompey’s engineers and troops working on rebuilding 
the bridges sufficiently to bring up their siege machines) on the Sabbath gave 
him the necessary edge, Pompey gained access to the Temple. He killed the 
partisans he found inside, including some priests who were carrying out the 
religious service and sacrifices. Pompey and his officers even went into the holy 
places, perhaps to ensure that no insurgents were hiding there, perhaps simply 
to see its treasures. Josephus affirms, however, that they did not confiscate 
any of the furnishings or wealth deposited in the Temple and even ordered the 
priests to perform the necessary purification rites and resume their services 
the next day.° 

Pompey made Hyrcanus high priest. Judea became a province under the au- 
thority of the Roman governor of Syria and was required to pay an annual tribute. 
The territories that the Hasmoneans had annexed to Judea were once again 
removed and made independent of Judea (though likewise answerable to Rome 
through the governor of Syria). Pompey took Aristobulus, his wife, and his chil- 
dren back to Rome as prisoners. One son, Alexander, escaped and stirred up in- 
surrection against Hyrcanus. Scaurus, however, lent the necessary military aid to 
defeat Alexander. He confirmed Hyrcanus in the office of high priest but removed 
him from political authority, committing this to a senate, thus finally dismantling 
the Hasmonean monarchy. He further subdivided the Hasmonean state into five 
districts. The prospect of the Hasmonean crown had proved too much of a light- 
ning rod. Fifteen years later, in 48 BCE, Pompey’s own story came to an abrupt 
end. During the civil war between the triumviri (Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Cae- 
sar), Pompey was assassinated in Egypt; his body was discovered on the shore and 
hastily buried. 

This is the story reflected throughout the so-called historical psalms in this 
collection. The psalms are partisan texts: they originate from a circle that numbers 
itself among the “righteous” within Israel, who stand opposed to the “ungodly” or 
“sinners” who hold power, corrupting the city and the people. The vivid interest in 
Jerusalem and the intimate acquaintance with particular details of the political 
situation as it unfolded suggest Jerusalem itself as the place of composition. The 
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story within the psalms begins with vigorous criticism of fellow Jews for their 
mishandling of the Temple, its objects, and its sacrifices: “They utterly profaned 
the sanctuary of the Lord” (Pss Sol 1:8); “the sons of Jerusalem had defiled the 
sanctuary of the Lord, and profaned the offerings to God with lawless deeds” (2:3; 
see also 8:11-12). The authors compare their mishandling of the cult with the 
defilement of Gentile rituals, perhaps even recalling the defilement of the Jerusa- 
lem Temple itself during the Hellenizing crisis of 168-164 BCE (8:13). These 
empowered priests are also accused of rampant sexual offenses (2:13; 8:9-10). 
Perhaps most poignantly, the authors accuse them of usurping the place properly 
occupied by those of David’s line (17:7-8): 


Lord, you choose David to be king over Israel, 
And you swore to him concerning his line for ever, 
That his kingdom would never fail before thee [cf. 2 Sam 7:14-16]. 


But, because of our sins, sinners rose up against us: 
Those to whom you gave no promise assailed us and thrust us out; 
They took possession by force, and did not honor your glorious name. 
In their pride, they set up a kingdom in splendor, 
they laid waste the throne of David in the arrogance of their fortune. 
(17:4-6) 


The charges of usurping monarchy alongside improper management of the Temple 
and its cult suggest that the authors’ target is the Hasmonean dynasty. 

The Hasmonean high priests, who were of priestly but not high priestly lineage, 
had been subject to trenchant critique for their direction of the Temple service by the 
sect at Qumran, above all by the “Teacher of Righteousness.” When the Hasmonean 
high priests, who were also the appointed regents over Judea, began with Aristobu- 
lus 1 (104 BCE) also to assume the title “king,” they further alienated major segments 
of the public. This is clearly the case in the tension leading up to, and certainly de- 
volving from, Alexander Jannai’s unprecedented act of crucifying eight hundred of 
his fellow Jews (Pharisees, as it happens). After such displays of brutality, the field 
was ripe for critique to mount exponentially and grow increasingly widespread. 
When Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II presented their claims to the throne as well as 
the office of high priest before Pompey, some segment of the Judean people them- 
selves also sent representatives, accusing the Hasmoneans of changing the nation’s 
form of government to a monarchy (rather than a theocracy) in an attempt to enslave 
the people and asking that it be abolished Josephus, Antiquities 14.3.41). The messi- 
anism of the Psalms of Solomon, focused as it is upon a “Son of David” and the resto- 
ration of “David” to the throne, is also a petition for the end of Hasmonean rule.”* 

The psalmists believe that Jerusalem, its Temple, and its leaders stand in viola- 
tion of God’s covenant requirements, and so punishment must be forthcoming. 
Some of the psalms predate Pompey’s invasion, such as Psalms 4 and 12, in which 
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the “sinners” within Jerusalem are denounced but have not yet met with punish- 
ment,’ and Psalm 7, in which the author prays for God to chastise the nation at 
His own hands rather than use the unmerciful Gentiles as the instrument of His 
punishment. The authors soon would discover, however, that God had opted for 
the latter. God “exposes” the sins of the rulers and other sinners in Jerusalem by 
bringing a man “from the end of the earth, who strikes mightily” (Pss Sol 8:15), “a 
man that is foreign to our race” (17:7). The Roman Pompey came ready to wage 
war, and so 


the rulers of the land went to meet him with joy, 

They said to him, “Welcome is your journey! Come, enter in with peace.” 
They leveled out the rough ways before his entering in, 

They opened the gates to Jerusalem, they crowned its walls. 
He entered, as a father enters his sons’ house, in peace: 

He set down his feet with great assurance. 
He took possession of her fortified towers, and of the wall 

of Jerusalem. (8:15-19) 


Both Hyrcanus and Aristobulus had greeted Pompey peaceably, and the sup- 
porters of the former, at least, opened the gates to him and his soldiers. When the 
supporters of Aristobulus resisted and sequestered themselves within the Temple 
mount, 


the sinner became proud .. . [and] cast down fortified walls with 
a battering-ram, 
And you did not restrain him. 
Foreign nations went up to your altar, 
They arrogantly trampled it with their sandals, 
Because the sons of Jerusalem had defiled the sanctuary of the Lord, 
and polluted their offerings to God with lawless deeds. (2:1-3) 


Psalm 17 appears to have been composed in the thick of the events of 64-63 
BCE.** The opening verses speak of the punishment of the usurping Hasmoneans 
in the future tense, expressing an expectation that, through the “man that is for- 
eign to our race” (who has thus clearly already taken an interest in Judean affairs), 
God will “overthrow them and remove their offspring from the earth” (Pss Sol 
17:4-7): “God will show them no pity: He sought out their offspring, and let not 
one of them go” (17:9). The punishment of the Hasmonean house is not, however, 
quite so thorough: Hyrcanus II is reestablished as high priest by Pompey; Aristo- 
bulus II and his family are in fact “sent... off to the west” (17:12), that is, deported 
as prisoners of war, but not eliminated. Indeed, Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus 
II, would later occupy the high priestly office himself. Psalm 17:11-20 may thus 
have been composed shortly after Pompey’s removal of Aristobulus II.’* In the 
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wake of Pompey’s assaults upon the city, the psalmists profess to God that they 
and the people have learned their lesson, admit God’s justice, and now call upon 
God for mercy and pity (8:25-27). 

The authors interpret this history thoroughly in line with Deuteronomy 28-32: 
faithful observance of the Mosaic covenant results in the enjoyment of its bless- 
ings, while departure from the same (here, notably, in the ritual and ethical di- 
mensions of the Jerusalem elites) invites God’s punishment. Thus the sins of the 
Hasmonean priests, their supporters, and many among the people leave Jerusa- 
lem, its Temple, and its citizens vulnerable to invading foreigners, who become 
the instruments of God’s chastisement. The hardships endured by all Jerusalem, 
as well as hardships encountered by members of the sect in general, are under- 
stood as God’s punitive discipline (Pss Sol 3:4; 7:3, 9; 8:26, 29; 10:1-4; 13:7, 10; 
14:1-2; 16:4, 11-15). Responding to this experience either by remaining stead- 
fast in one’s covenant observance or by repenting and returning to the same will 
result in God’s mercy and restoration. 

One theological loose end remained—instrument of punishment or not, Pom- 
pey should not be allowed to get away with his actions against Jerusalem, especially 
its Temple. In his arrogance, he overstepped his bounds by entering the holy places 
forbidden to all but the Jewish high priest, considering neither his own mortality 
nor the honor due the God that dispensed victory and defeat (Pss Sol 2:28-29): 


For it was not out of zeal that they acted, but in lust of soul, 
So as to pour out their wrath upon us in plunder. 
Delay not, O God, to bring recompense upon their heads! .. . 
And I did not wait long before God showed me his body, 
Stabbed, on the mountains of Egypt, 
Esteemed of less account than the least on land and sea— 
His body, carried about on the waves in great ignominy, 
With none to bury him, because [God] had rejected him 
in dishonor. (2:24-27) 


The death of Pompey some fifteen years after his violation of the Temple resolves 
the theological problem at last, demonstrating God’s vindication of the honor of 
his holy place. 

From what circle did the Psalms of Solomon emanate? Scholars have tended to 
favor the Pharisees by the process of elimination. It is not Sadducean, given the 
critique of the Temple and its operation, and it is not Essene, given the absence of 
distinctive features like meticulous concern with ritual purity, the secret teaching 
of the sect, and the concern over specific applications of Torah. The psalms there- 
fore, so the logic goes, must be of Pharisaic origin.’” 

These texts are, indeed, congenial to the Pharisees’ position. They exhibit a 
firm belief in the resurrection of the just: “They that fear the Lord shall rise to life 
eternal, and their life shall be in the light of the Lord and shall come to an end no 
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more” (Pss Sol 3:12). They have a balanced view of divine foreknowledge and 
human responsibility for right action (5:4; 9:4-5), a view attributed by Josephus 
to the Pharisees, in distinction from the Essenes (who ascribed everything to 
providence) and the Sadducees (who ascribed everything to free will). The authors 
of these texts were not likely to foment active revolt, though they did look for- 
ward to God’s intervention through the Messiah (whom, presumably, they would 
follow into a successful revolution).'® There were more than these three sects, how- 
ever, and the majority of Jews belonged to no sect. It remains quite possible that 
the Psalms of Solomon may derive from an otherwise unknown circle.”° 

The psalms give us some indication of their authors’ concerns. First, synagogues— 
the “gatherings of the pious” —appear to have been an important focus for the 
worship and ongoing support of this group (Pss Sol 10:6-7; 17:16, 43). These need 
not have been freestanding buildings but might indicate gatherings in the homes 
of some members of the group.” Supported within this social network, the mem- 
bers of this circle were devoted to prayer, fasting, moral purity, and ritual purity in 
daily life: “The righteous keep examining their households, seeking to remove any 
unrighteousness arising from unintentional sin” (3:7). These authors commend 
prayerful remembrance of God and constant meditation on God’s just judgments, 
modeling supplication to God for any kind of need, affirming that God will answer 
out of His unsurpassed generosity (3:3; 5:5, 8, 12; 6:1-2, 4-5; 7:7; 9:6; 15:1). Several 
psalms preserve such supplications and celebrations of God’s faithfulness toward 
the righteous and the penitent (e.g., Psalms 12, 13, and 14). 

The righteous wholly rely on God to keep from falling into sin (Pss Sol 16:7-10). 
Nevertheless, the individual must choose obedience to God and respond to God’s 
sustaining help: 


Our actions are subject to our own choice and freedom of will, 
To do right or wrong in the works of our hands; 
And in your righteousness you exercise oversight over human beings. 
Those who do right lay up life for themselves with the Lord, 
And those who do wrong are responsible for their own destruction. 
(9:4-5)?* 


The righteous hope not only for “life” in the present age but also for life beyond 
death in the age to come (3:12). Righteousness does not mean a life free from 
moral and ritual failure. None can walk in perfect consistency of life. When lapses 
occur, confession of sins and repentance lead to experiencing God’s forgiveness, 
and acts of contrition such as fasting effect atonement for sins committed in igno- 
rance (3:8; 9:6-7). God is an active partner in this relationship, even taking the 
initiative to goad the wayward to reawaken to God and the path of righteousness 
(16:1-6), often through adverse circumstances, which are interpreted as divine 
discipline: “The Lord is faithful to those who love him in truth, who endure his 
discipline, who walk in the righteousness of his ordinances, in the law which he 
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commanded us that we might live” (14:1-2). The righteous embrace God’s chas- 
tisement as a kindly invitation to renewed covenant loyalty and piety and, indeed, 
a vehicle for purification from sin (10:1-2; 16:11-15). The piety of these psalmists 
is neither merely external nor ritualistic; it is deeply relational and ethical, con- 
cerned with the orientation of the heart toward God and God’s just demands. 

Of greatest interest for the study of the historical Jesus and his reception 
among both followers and opponents is the messianism of the Psalms of Solo- 
mon. After the brutality of Alexander Jannai, the civil strife between the parti- 
sans of Hyrcanus I] and Aristobulus II, and the violent intrusion of Pompey to 
settle the dispute—subjugating Judea once again to foreign oversight—the 
psalmists cry out for God’s restoration of David’s line. Israel was never better off 
than it was under the rule of David, to whom God had made the promise that his 
line would continue to occupy the throne forever (2 Sam 7:12-16; see Pss Sol 
17:4). Of the last Hasmonean kings, the psalmist says: “They were in sin from the 
ruler to the lowest of the people: the king lived in transgression, the judge in dis- 
obedience, and the people in sin” (Pss Sol 17:20). In light of such utter corruption, 
the psalmist exclaims: 


Behold, O Lord, and raise up for them their king, the son of David, 
For the time which you foresaw, O God, that he may reign over Israel 
your servant. 
Gird him with strength, that he may shatter unrighteous rulers; 
and purify Jerusalem of the nations which trample her down in 
destruction. 
In wisdom, in righteousness, may he expel sinners from the inheritance; 
May he smash the sinner’s arrogance like a potter’s vessel. 
With a rod of iron may he break in pieces all their substance: 
May he destroy the lawless nations by the word of his mouth. 
(Pss Sol 17:21-24) 


The passage is rich with imagery from the first of the many “royal psalms” in the 
Psalter, in which God promises the heir to David’s throne that he would “break 
[the nations] with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel” (Ps 
2:8-9). The targets here are explicitly both sinful Judeans and the Gentile occupa- 
tion force. The cry to God to restore David’s line, raising up “the son of David” in 
accordance with God’s promise, was a scathing critique of contemporary political 
arrangements, even as the Qumran community’s vision of the dual messiahs of 
Israel and of Aaron constituted a critique of the Hasmonean consolidation of 
kingship and high priesthood in one person. 

The title “son of David” appears in a messianic sense here for the first time in 
literature, and it quickly becomes synonymous with the term Messiah itself.*” The 
Targumim (paraphrases of the Hebrew Scriptures in the more accessible vernac- 
ular, Aramaic) would similarly describe the Messiah as the Son of David, who 
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would be a military ruler exercising supreme authority.** Compare, for example, 
Isaiah 11:1 in the Hebrew Bible with the interpretative rendering in the Isaiah 
Targum: 


A shoot shall come forth from the stump of Jesse, a branch shall grow 
out of its roots. (Isa 11:1)” 

A king shall come forth from the sons of Jesse, and the Messiah will be 
exalted from the sons of his sons. (Tg. Is. 11:1) 


According to the Gospel of Mark, Bartimaeus would greet Jesus as “Son of David” 
immediately before Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mark 10:47-48). 
Crowds would herald “the kingdom of our father David, which is coming” during 
the triumphal entry (Mark 11:10). Jesus will question the adequacy of such a con- 
ceptualization of the Messiah as Son of David (Mark 12:35-37), but it is clearly an 
important category for his contemporaries and for himself as he and they come to 
terms with the significance of his ministry. Toward the end of the first century CE, 
the author of 4 Ezra would continue to look for the Messiah who would arise from 
the line of David (4 Ezra 12:32). 

The author of Psalms of Solomon 17 has a clear set of expectations for what the 
“Anointed One,” the Messiah (a term used in Pss Sol 17:32; also see 18:5, 7), will 
do. He will purge the Holy Land of both the sinful Judeans and the Gentiles, who 
are “lawless” in the sense that they live without the Torah (Pss Sol 17:22-24, 30b, 
36b). This is a violent expectation, even if the weapons are unconventional: “He 
will destroy the lawless nations by the word of his mouth” (Pss Sol 17:24; cf. Rev 
19:11-15). This Son of David will gather the righteous Judeans scattered through- 
out the nations (Pss Sol 17:26, 31; see also 11:1-3) and will rule them with perfect 
justice, judging the twelve tribes and keeping them centered in the fear of the 
Lord through his rod of discipline (Pss Sol 17:26-27; see also 18:7). He himself 
will be “pure from sin, so that he may rule a great people” (Pss Sol 17:36). All will 
finally be set right under the king of God’s choosing: “He will be a just king over 
them, taught by God. No unrighteousness will be in their midst during his days, 
for all will be holy, and their king [will be] the anointed Lord [or the Lord Mes- 
siah]” (Pss Sol 17:32).*° He will redistribute the land to the regathered holy 
ones “according to their tribes” (Pss Sol 17:28), restoring tribal ownership and 
distribution as God originally intended in the conquest under Joshua. Non-Jewish 
peoples will have no place in the Holy Land, in stark contrast to the provisions for 
the same in Deuteronomy (Pss Sol 17:28; cf. Deut 5:14; 24:17-21; 27:19). The 
Messiah will show compassion on the nations that submit to him in fear (Pss Sol 
17:34) and that bring back Jerusalem’s children from exile (Pss Sol 17:31), but 
they no longer have any place within the bounds of the land. Israel, at present, is 
not yet prepared to encounter God’s Anointed, and so the authors pray: “May God 
purify Israel for the day of mercy and blessing, for the day of election when he 
reveals his anointed one [or ‘messiah’]” (Pss Sol 18:5). 
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In focusing here on Psalms of Solomon 17 and 18, we should not lose sight of 
the varieties of messianic expectation around the turn of the era, remembering, 
for example, the dual messiahs (and sometimes merged messiah) of Judah and 
Levi of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the messiah of Israel and mes- 
siah of Aaron at Qumran.” Nevertheless, the military king is a very well-attested 
paradigm, not only in texts but also in history—in a long string of failed revolu- 
tionaries, the would-be liberators of Jerusalem, and the sizable groups ready to 
follow them. This paradigm appears to have fueled the revolt of Judas ben Heze- 
kiah (Josephus, Ant. 17.10.5 §§271-72); the rallying of followers around Theudas, 
who promised a new Exodus by the Jordan (Ant. 20.5.1 §§97-98); the anonymous 
Egyptian who rallied followers to join him on the Mount of Olives to witness the 
fall of Jerusalem (presumably to enable their entry and their leader’s accession 
[Josephus, War 2.13.5 §§261-63; Acts 21:38]); the violent military actions of 
Menachem, the son of Judas, at the outset of the First Jewish War (War 2.17.8 
§§433-34); the rise to leadership of Simon ben Giora at the heart of the Jewish 
Revolt; and the Second Jewish Revolt, led by Simon bar Kosiba, who was acclaimed 
the messiah by Rabbi Aqiba. All of these movements were focused on achieving 
political independence for Israel, usually involving the overthrow of the Roman- 
supported government in Judea and replacing the same with the revolutionary 
leader. When Peter calls Jesus the “Messiah” (Mark 8:29) and when the high priest 
asks Jesus if he is the Messiah (Mark 14:61), they both seem to have this model in 
their heads, judging especially from the fact that the claim to be “Messiah” could 
be readily interpreted by the Romans as revolutionary, thus the inscription “Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews.””’ The literary influence of the Psalms of Solomon 
outside of the circles that produced the collection is significantly more limited 
than that of other texts we have examined, but the theological and political influ- 
ence of the Psalms of Solomon on Judeans around the turn of the era should not 
be underestimated. 


The Psalms of Solomon and Jesus Traditions 


Jesus was neither the first nor the only Judean to excoriate fellow Judeans for 
hypocrisy. The author of Psalms of Solomon 4 called hypocrites who sat “in the 
council of the pious” to account decades before, especially for their zeal to expose 
and punish another’s sins while remaining complacent about their own sins: “The 
person who is severe in speech to condemn sinners in the local court, that person 
is excessive in his speech and his gestures. His hand is among the first to be laid 
on them as though out of zeal, while he himself is guilty of a variety of sins and of 
acts of self-indulgence” (Pss Sol 4:2-3; my translation). Integrity requires turning 
one’s critical gaze inward, naming and turning from one’s own transgressions of 
Torah before dealing with another’s transgressions. The author of Psalms of Solo- 
mon would therefore approve of several traditions ascribed to Jesus. In the 
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famous story of the woman caught in flagrante dilecto, he would stand alongside 
Jesus as the latter invited those without sin to be the first to lay a hand against 
the woman, cooling their zeal to enact “justice” by reminding them of how they 
have winked at their own sins (John 7:53-8:11).”* But this author would also rec- 
ognize his own ethical stance behind Jesus’ advice to the more benign hypocrite, 
who offered to help neighbors deal with some trifling sin in their lives while 
neglecting the weighty sin that defiled his or her own life: “Why do you look at the 
speck that is in the eye of your sister or brother, but don’t consider the beam in 
your own eye? Or how can you say to your brother or sister, ‘Come, let me brush 
the speck from your eye, when look! A beam is in your own eye?! Hypocrite!” 
(Matt 7:3-5a). Jesus speaks in concert with Psalms of Solomon when he calls 
people to demonstrate their piety through self-examination and amendment of 
life rather than their alertness to another’s transgression. This series of sayings 
enjoys multiple attestation in “Q” (Matt 7:3-5a || Luke 6:41-42) and G. Thom. 26 
and coheres with Jesus’ vitriolic response to and warnings against hypocrisy, his 
tendency toward hyperbole, and even his background as a carpenter.” 

In another of these psalms, the author contrasts the reluctant generosity of 
human beings with the perfect generosity of God: “A person’s generosity is 
begrudging, and if that person should repeat it tomorrow, you would indeed mar- 
vel. But your gift is abundant with generosity and rich, and the person whose 
hope is in you will not be sparing in his or her gifts” (Pss Sol 5:13-14; my transla- 
tion). Several sayings of Jesus build upon this contrast. When teaching about 
prayer and nurturing a more fervent expectation that God would provide what 
God’s people need when they seek it from Him, Jesus constructs a lesser-to-greater 
argument from the generosity of imperfect, human fathers: 


What person is there among you all who, when your child asks for a loaf 
of bread, will give him a stone? Or if he asks for a fish, will give him a 
snake? If, then, you who are evil know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more will the Father in heaven give good gifts to 
those who ask him? (Matt 7:8-11; cf. Luke 11:10-13) 


This series of Q sayings also has a high probability of being authentic. It betrays 
no signs of post-Easter derivation (hence, of invention by early Christians); 
coheres with Jesus’ other sayings about God answering prayer; enjoys multiple 
attestation, at least in theme (see G. Thom. 92:1; 94:1-2; John 16:23-24); and 
reflects a Semitic style.*° James 4:1-3, moreover, appears to presuppose these 
sayings, in terms of both style and content, offering a correction to interpreta- 
tions that James believed contrary to Jesus’ intent. It is more likely that the early 
Christian community would have received this saying from Jesus than that it 
would invent sayings about prayer that experience was bound to disconfirm. 
Luke prefaces his version of this saying with a story about a man whose friend 
comes to him in the middle of the night asking to have some food for a guest 
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who has just come to his house. The man is reluctant to get out of bed and come 
to his friend’s aid but does so anyway because of his friend’s boldness. Juxta- 
posed with the preceding comparison of human fathers with God’s provision for 
God’s children, this story adds a further illustration that, since humans are able 
to respond to requests for favors, even if begrudgingly, people can have confi- 
dence in God’s readiness so to respond, being by nature beneficent. Since rea- 
soning by analogy is a basic argumentative strategy, and since God is often 
compared favorably to human benefactors, parents, or the like, direct depen- 
dence at this point is far from necessary. Jesus’ teaching is consonant, however, 
with the Psalms of Solomon. 

The primary point of connection between the Psalms of Solomon and Jesus 
traditions is the messianic expectation of the former. Jesus stands in the tradition 
of the Psalms of Solomon in several ways. In proclaiming the “kingdom of God” 
and accepting the acclamation that the “kingdom of our father David is coming,” 
Jesus participated in prophetic critique of the authorities who held power over 
Judea. It was a destabilizing message: by speaking of the kingdom of God’s or- 
dering, it called into question the legitimacy of the current regime and its exercise 
of power. Like the authors of the Psalms of Solomon, Jesus was revolutionary; 
unlike many of his contemporaries who shared in the hope of the restoration of 
the kingdom to a messiah from Israel, Jesus did not endorse violence as the means 
by which to pursue revolution. The reestablishment of the throne of David was in 
God’s hands and God’s time, not to be hastened by improvised acts of terrorism 
and armed revolution, as in the days of Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers.** 

Many of Jesus’ contemporaries thought that the Messiah’s first order of busi- 
ness would be to rid Jerusalem of sinful Judeans and Gentile interlopers. They 
frequently spoke of the Messiah using the epithet found in the Psalms of Solomon— 
“Son of David”—evaluating whether or not this label, along with its expectations, 
fit what they saw in Jesus. After witnessing Jesus restoring health to a demon- 
possessed person, the onlookers ask: “Could this be the Son of David?” (Matt 
12:23). The tradition may not preserve the precise words of the crowds, but it does 
preserve evidence that “Son of David” was a meaningful cipher for a particular 
messianic figure through whom God’s blessings would come in full force once 
again to the nation. Similarly, the blind man remembered as Bartimaeus (and the 
preservation of his name within the tradition suggests that he continued to be 
known within the early Jesus movement that preserved this tradition) calls out to 
Jesus as “Son of David.” Since Jesus is moving with a large crowd toward Jerusa- 
lem at this time, we might reasonably understand Bartimaeus to acknowledge 
Jesus as the hoped-for Davidic descendant who would restore the Davidic dynasty 
(Mark 10:46-48). 

As Jesus approached Jerusalem in a procession with clearly messianic overtones— 
enacting a Scriptural paradigm as if fulfilling prophecy, being greeted with palm 
branches like a victorious conqueror—the people acclaimed “the coming kingdom 
of our ancestor David,” no doubt hoping that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem to 
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do exactly what Psalms of Solomon 17 led them to expect of the “Son of David.” 
And they, like the authors of the Psalms of Solomon and like the otherwise non- 
violent revolutionaries at Qumran, would have been willing to join in any revolu- 
tion led by God’s Messiah. Jesus’ disciples appear to have shared wholeheartedly 
in this interpretation of Jesus’ messiahship. Peter opposes Jesus’ prediction of 
what will happen to him in Jerusalem, since Jesus’ death (even if followed by 
resurrection) would mean that he would have failed, in Peter’s estimation, to 
have accomplished what the Messiah was to accomplish (Mark 8:31-33)—to 
remove the sinners and Gentiles from the Holy Land and to reestablish an inde- 
pendent state under a Davidic king. James and John appear to assume this polit- 
ical model as they approach Jesus, asking to be Jesus’ closest, most honored 
advisers “in your kingdom” (Matt 20:20-21; cf. Mark 10:35-37). This model also 
stands behind the disciples’ disappointment after the crucifixion, as they remark 
that they had “hoped that he was the one to set Israel free,” that is, to throw off 
the yoke of the Gentiles (Luke 24:21). 

As Jesus looked ahead to the future, he, too, affirmed that a messianic figure— 
in his preferred language, the “Son of Man”—would come in power, supported by 
the angelic armies of heaven, gathering the “elect” together from the four winds, 
wherever they had been scattered (Mark 13:26-27).** Jesus appears to have 
shared the expectation that the twelve tribes would be reconstituted, with his 
twelve disciples serving as judges over each under his direction: “Truly I say to you 
who have followed me: In the new beginning, when the Son of Man will sit upon 
the throne of his glory, you yourselves will sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt 19:28; cf. Luke 22:30). This saying from the Q stra- 
tum is likely to be authentic. First, it is an embarrassment insofar as the saying 
includes Judas with no qualification. If the saying were an invention of the early 
church, we would expect some explanation here, as we find in John 17:12. Second, 
the episode in Acts in which Matthias is selected to fill up the number twelve after 
Judas’s defection presupposes a pre-Easter tradition about the Twelve playing 
some future role. As the “Twelve” as such do not play an important role in the 
early church apart from the occasional reference (e.g., 1 Cor 15:5), such that early 
Christians would invent (problematic) sayings about their eschatological role, 
this tradition is likely to have come from Jesus himself.*? Jesus appears to have 
expected the kingdom to come within a generation, with himself, the Son of Man, 
at its helm (Matt 16:28 and par.), a saying that stands a good chance of being 
authentic on the grounds of its embarrassing nonfulfillment in any literal sense. 

But Jesus was also remembered to have questioned the adequacy of the con- 
ception of God’s Messiah as “Son of David” and thus of the manner in which God 
would bring deliverance and shalom: 


Jesus responded and said while teaching in the Temple, “How is it that 
the scribes say that the Messiah is the ‘Son of David’? David himself, by 
the Holy Spirit, said 
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‘The Lord said to my lord, 

“Sit at my right hand, until 1 put your enemies under your feet. 

“David himself calls him ‘lord, so how can he be his son?” (Mark 
12:35-37a) 


9 


The episode sits somewhat awkwardly in its Marcan context, insofar as Jesus is not, 
in fact, “responding” to anything, as the opening suggests. In all three Synoptic Gos- 
pels, Jesus initiates this questioning of the paradigm of the Son of David.** Jesus 
cites the opening verse of Psalm 110 as a prophetic utterance of David, applying it to 
the Messiah. If this Messiah is merely a descendant of David, why would David ad- 
dress him as a superior? Jesus does not appear to be hinting at a specific answer so 
much as challenging his contemporaries’ idea of a Messiah whose primary purpose 
was simply to restore the Davidic monarchy and political independence to Judea. 

Jesus’ words are not likely to have been inventions of the early church, which, 
despite this story, widely affirmed Jesus as “son of David” as well as God’s fulfill- 
ment of God’s promises to David in the person of Jesus. This is underscored 
throughout the New Testament. The birth narratives in Matthew and Luke high- 
light Jesus’ descent from David (Matt 1:1),*° Joseph’s identity as a “son of David” 
(Matt 1:20; Luke 1:27; 2:4), and the fulfillment of God’s promise of raising up “a 
deliverer for us in the house of David his servant” (Luke 1:68-69), to whom God 
would give “the throne of his ancestor David” (Luke 1:32). Paul speaks of Jesus as 
“God’s son, coming into existence from the offspring of David as far as physical 
descent is concerned, established as God’s Son with power as far as the activity of 
the Spirit in his resurrection from the dead is concerned” (Rom 1:3-4). John the 
Seer reminds his hearers that the “lion from the tribe of Judah” is also “the Root 
of David,” whose return will look very much like the anticipated first coming of 
the “Son of David” in Psalms of Solomon 17 (Rev 5:5; cf. Isa 11:1, 10, which speaks 
of the “root of Jesse,” the father of David, clearly looking forward to a Davidic 
king). There would be little motivation to create a saying that potentially calls into 
question either Jesus’ Davidic descent or the relevance of the same.*° 

Mark makes this the final word in Jesus’ debates with the scribes. Significantly, 
the title “Son of David” does not appear again in any of the Synoptic Gospels after 
this episode. After this, Jesus will be called not “Son of David” but “Son of God”— 
and that by a Roman centurion. 

This brings us to a primary point of divergence between Jesus and the messi- 
anic expectations of the Psalms of Solomon, namely, the relationship of the Mes- 
siah to the Gentiles and the presence of Gentiles in the land. In the vision of the 
Psalms of Solomon, the Messiah purifies the Temple, Jerusalem, and Judea by ex- 
pelling non-Jews, to the extent that non-Jews may not even sojourn any longer in 
the land. After enacting a messianic march on Jerusalem amid shouts of “Hosanna 
to the Son of David,” Jesus quite unexpectedly “does not clear the Temple of Gen- 
tiles, but for them.”*’ Herod’s renovation of the entire Temple complex resulted in 
the dramatic expansion of the “court of all nations” and the furnishing of the same 
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with covered porches on every side.*® This court of all nations functioned increas- 
ingly as a kind of agora in service to the business of the Temple, with the Sanhedrin 
moving from the chamber of hewn stone inside the Temple to the Royal Portico 
and the dove-sellers and money changers relocating from outside the Temple 
Mount area to this expanded courtyard. Jesus is remembered to have confronted 
these arrangements by bringing two prophetic texts to bear on them, namely, Isa- 
iah 56:7 and Jeremiah 7:11: “Is it not written, ‘My house will be called a house of 
prayer for all the nations?’ But you have made it ‘a den of thieves” (Mark 11:17).*° 
Jesus represented the “minority view,’ which held “that the outer court was to be 
holy as part of the sanctuary and was not to be used as a civic space.’*° Such a view 
explicitly sought to preserve the sanctity of the only part of the Temple precincts 
open to non-Jews. With the quotation from Isaiah, he invoked an inclusive vision 
for Jews and Gentiles in Jerusalem at this event. As other sayings make clear (e.g., 
Matt 8:11-12), Jesus clung to the vision of Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem in the 
time of God’s visitation to worship the One God alongside God’s historic people, 
according to which Israel’s mission was not domination or military and political 
struggle but, rather, effective witness as a light to the nations. 

The authors of Psalms of Solomon were also mindful of the fact that the righ- 
teous needed to attend diligently to the task of cleansing themselves and their 
households of sin and defilement, searching out sins committed through neglect or 
oversight. The need for preparation merges with their messianic hopes at one point: 
“May God purify Israel for the day of mercy and blessing, for the day of election, at 
the manifestation of his anointed one” (Pss Sol 18:5). The inexorable logic of Deu- 
teronomy’s theology of history raises an unavoidable question. If the people’s 
transgression of the covenant has brought things to such a pass that they currently 
experience foreign domination and the other curses laid out in Deuteronomy, and 
only God’s Messiah can set the situation right, what do the people need first before 
the Messiah’s coming? John the Baptist understood the need for purification, 
repentance, and a renewal of covenant obedience if, indeed, God’s deliverance was 
to follow. Jesus also appears to have understood that what was most needful was a 
decisive offering of obedience on behalf of the disobedient nation, so that times of 
refreshing from God could come, so that the Son of Man could come (again) in 
power for the deliverance of the people and the gathering of the nations into the 
kingdom of God, over which he would indeed rule as judge and king as God’s agent. 

Jesus did adopt some features of the paradigm of the Davidic messiah, partic- 
ularly seen in the entry into Jerusalem, owning the title “Messiah,” and expecting 
future enthronement and visitation in judgment (Mark 14:61-62). But Jesus 
combines this with another strand of the tradition, in which the righteous one 
dies for the many to restore God’s favor and renew covenant obedience (this is 
the legacy of 2 Macc 6:18-7:42, leading to a messianic interpretation of such texts 
as Isa 53 and Ps 22, as we shall explore in the following chapter). Here is Jesus’ 
distinctiveness—in this combination of elements, all of which were individually 
at home in Judean thought. 


Jewish Martyrology and the Death of Jesus 


2 Maccabees and the Lives of the Prophets 


Any historical investigation of Jesus must examine the evidence for Jesus’ own 
understanding of his death and its significance.’ Did he indeed “see it coming,” 
and, if so, on what basis? If he expected his ministry to end in a violent death, how 
did that shape his understanding of that ministry and his role in the story of 
God’s interventions in the life of God’s people? And then, what is the relationship 
between Jesus’ self-understanding in this regard and the interpretations of his 
death and its significance expressed and developed in the literary witnesses to 
early Christian proclamation? 

The study of the development of Jewish martyrology during the Second Temple 
period has proved immensely important in the discussion of these questions, 
taking the conversation beyond attempting to discern to what extent the Suffering 
Servant song of Isaiah influenced the historical Jesus and trying to decide these 
questions on that basis. Several noteworthy studies on Jesus’ self-understanding 
have delved into the traditions of the deaths of the prophets and the deaths of the 
Jewish martyrs as the means by which to construct historically plausible descrip- 
tions of Jesus’ expectations of his own death and its significance.* In this chapter, 
we will first examine early Jewish texts giving expression to these traditions and 
then explore the significance of these backgrounds for Jesus’ understanding of his 
own ministry and death.* 


Early Jewish Martyrs and the Significance of 
Their Deaths: 2 Maccabees and Its Legacy 


The term martyr usually designates a person who chooses to accept death rather 
than violate his or her allegiance to a higher cause. In religious settings, this tends 
to involve refusing to compromise one’s performance of one’s obligations to God 
and the values or behaviors prescribed by God as delineated by the particular 
religious tradition to which one adheres. The word, which also appears in legal 
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contexts in Greco-Roman society to describe someone who bears testimony rele- 
vant toa case, highlights the public nature of this renunciation of life for the sake 
of piety and hence the “testimony” that the witness bears (increasingly in forensic 
settings where the martyrs are put on trial) to the supreme value of fidelity to 
God. There is a “message” associated with this death, even if the message is as 
general as “Our way of life is worth dying for.” Although martyrs would be far 
more commonly and broadly celebrated in Christian literature and experience, 
the Western tradition of the religious martyr is chiefly rooted in Second Temple 
Judaism. While there are examples of martyrs earlier in Jewish literature,’ the 
martyr rises to prominence for the first time in texts written in the shadow of 
the Hellenizing reform and Maccabean Revolution. 

While 1 Maccabees presents a thumbnail sketch of the crisis that gave rise to 
the Maccabean Revolt, 2 Maccabees provides greater detail concerning the 
intrigues of those “renegades” who “came out from Israel and misled many, saying, 
‘Let us go and make a covenant with the Gentiles around us, for since we sepa- 
rated from them many disasters have come upon us” (1 Macc 1:11).° 2 Maccabees 
is not a sequel to 1 Maccabees, as one might suspect by analogy with 1 and 2 
Samuel or 1 and 2 Kings. Indeed, 2 Maccabees is in some ways a prequel to 1 Mac- 
cabees, providing detailed information about the intrigues of the period from 175 
to 167 BCE (which 1 Maccabees essentially passes over or grossly oversimplifies), 
as well as focusing more fully on the persecution and martyrdom of Jews in Jeru- 
salem in 167-166 BCE. Additionally, 2 Maccabees has a strong claim to have been 
written prior to 1 Maccabees and, thus, closer to the events that it purports to 
narrate.® 

2 Maccabees is a digest of a five-volume (or five-scroll) history of the Macca- 
bean Revolt by a Diaspora Jew named Jason of Cyrene (2 Macc 2:23, 26, 28).” As 
a Diasporan Jew, Jason probably wrote his history in Greek. The abridger who 
produced 2 Maccabees certainly wrote in Greek, as the style has little in common 
with books known to have been translated from Hebrew or Aramaic. He had mas- 
tered Greek, using rare words, inventing new words, and varying vocabulary. 
Moreover, the Greek text exhibits the kinds of rhetorical ornamentation that 
would not have been translatable from another language.® 

We encounter the abridger’s voice, purpose, and interests most clearly in those 
sections that appear to have been composed by him. In a preface (2 Macc 2:19- 
32), he expresses his desire to produce a more accessible version of the history 
than Jason’s longer history, one that could be memorized and perhaps then deliv- 
ered orally as a new epic for the Jewish people. In a series of related comments 
that intrude upon the narrative (4:16-17; 5:17-20; 6:12-17; 12:43b-45), the 
abridger gives voice to his theological interpretation of the events that he 
recounts, which is central to his purpose in composing this epitome. The abridger 
also gives the impression of uneven summarizing, giving more space, for example, 
to the prelude to the outbreak of the Maccabean Revolt in chapters 3-7 than to 
the campaigns, some of which are greatly compressed in the telling (see 13:18-23 
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for an extreme example), especially those parts of the story that lent themselves 
less to theologizing and moralizing.® 

The author of 2 Maccabees tells the story of the Hellenizing reform and the 
campaigns of Judas Maccabeus in such a way as to demonstrate the ongoing 
validity of Deuteronomy’s philosophy of history. He is less interested in pro- 
moting loyalty and gratitude to the Hasmonean family than in promoting 
commitment to the Jewish Torah as the path to national security and pros- 
perity. Neither Jason of Cyrene nor the abridger was “anti-Hasmonean” in any 
sense. Judas is still the glorious hero who, with God’s help, restores the 
Temple and repels the foreign invaders. But far more so than in 1 Maccabees, 
God is the hero of 2 Maccabees. The role of the miraculous (2 Macc 2:21) and 
of heavenly armies (10:29; 11:6-10; 12:17-25) underscores the conviction 
that victory is squarely in God’s hands, on whose help Judas piously relies 
throughout. Ultimately, gratitude is due God, “who has kept his own place 
undefiled” (15:34). 

The story of 2 Maccabees begins in the years prior to 175 BCE, during the brief 
reign of Seleucus IV over the Seleucid Empire that covered Asia Minor, Syria, and, 
after 198 BCE, Palestine. During this period, the high priest Onias III ensured the 
peace and stability of Jerusalem by carefully regulating the life of the city in line 
with the Torah (2 Macc 3:1-3). A power-seeking Judean named Simon sought to 
win favor from Seleucus by informing the king about funds in the Temple treasury 
that Seleucus might legitimately confiscate. When Seleucus sent his emissary 
Heliodorus to enter the Holy Place and appropriate the funds, Heliodorus was 
struck down by unseen hands in response to Onias’s prayers and barely escaped 
with his life (8:4-40). 

When Antiochus IV came to the Seleucid throne (175 BCE), Onias’s brother 
Jason offered the king a substantial bribe in exchange for being named high priest 
in Onias’s place. Jason also secured permission to reorganize Jerusalem as a Greek 
city, building a gymnasium for the education of the young and the practice of 
Greek athletic events, as well as other structures necessary for promoting Greek 
customs and culture, enjoying great support among the priestly elite (2 Macc 4:1- 
15). The abridger intrudes at this point with commentary: “For this reason heavy 
disaster overtook them, and those whose ways of living they admired and wished 
to imitate completely became their enemies and punished them. It is no light 
thing to show irreverence for the divine laws—a fact that later events will make 
clear” (4:16-17 NRSV). He thus announces his interest in explaining the events of 
175-164 BCE in terms of the theology of history asserted in Deuteronomy 28-32. 
When Israel adheres to the Torah, God’s favor and protection rest upon them; 
when Israel neglects the covenant and seeks to become “like the nations” around 
them, God punishes their disobedience, the foreign nations themselves becoming 
whips in God’s hands to discipline Israel. When the people repent and return to 
observance of the covenant, however, God will renew God’s mercies, favor, and 
protection. 
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A rival named Menelaus offered Antiochus a larger bribe than Jason and was 
appointed to the high priesthood. Menelaus resorted to raiding the Temple trea- 
sury to pay Antiochus, arousing local resentment (2 Macc 4:23-50). Hearing a 
rumor that Antiochus was killed in a campaign against Egypt, Jason and his sup- 
porters tried to retake power by force, but the residents of Jerusalem repulsed 
him. Antiochus took this turmoil as a sign that Judea was in revolt against him 
and punished the city mercilessly. He entered the Temple, guided by Menelaus, 
and confiscated its wealth as damages (5:1-26). The abridger here interjects a 
second comment: 


Antiochus ... did not perceive that the Lord was angered for a little while 
because of the sins of those who lived in the city. . . . If it had not hap- 
pened that they were involved in many sins, this man would have been 
flogged and turned back from his rash act as soon as he came forward, 
just as Heliodorus had been. (5:17-18) 


The Heliodorus episode provides, in retrospect, an instructive contrast with 
Antiochus IV’s successful entry into, and pillaging of, the Temple. The fate of 
Heliodorus showed that God would indeed protect God’s Temple when the leaders 
govern in alignment with the Torah and the people scrupulously observe the cov- 
enant (3:28, 38-39). Antiochus IV’s success is due not to God’s weakness but to 
the disobedience of the people and their rulers (5:17-20). He has become God’s 
scourge. 

Antiochus outlaws observance of the Jews’ native customs, seeking to compel 
apostasy from Torah and assimilation to local Gentile cults. The Temple was 
opened up to resident Gentiles for the worship of their gods in their own manner, 
and Jews were forced to participate in syncretistic rituals. Antiochus particularly 
targeted Sabbath observance, circumcision, and the observance of Torah’s dietary 
regulations. The value of Torah observance, however, becomes a rallying point for 
resistance, first and foremost in the form of martyrdom. Despite the threat of 
capital punishment, Jewish mothers continue to have their infant sons circum- 
cised, and groups of Jews hide in caves to observe the Sabbath, all meeting with 
death for their defiance (2 Macc 6:10-11; cf. 1 Macc 1:60-64). 

At this point, the author provides an extended narration of the torture and 
martyrdom of an old priest named Eleazar, a mother, and her seven sons (2 Macc 
6:18-7:42), all of whom die protracted and painful deaths rather than eat defiling 
foods to signify capitulation to the king’s command to renounce the covenant. 
The abridger intrudes a third time to explain that, disturbing as the episode might 
be, it is actually a sign of God’s mercy. The assaults on the Temple and the perse- 
cutions represent God’s punitive, but corrective, discipline rather than destruc- 
tive judgment (see also 7:16b, 33-35). God is intervening to motivate a renewal of 
covenant obedience before the nation reaches the “point of no return” by heaping 
up its sins so high as to be eradicated by the Holy God (6:14-15). 
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The martyrs speak of their own sufferings as a manifestation of God’s just chas- 
tisement of unfaithful Israel, even though they themselves have not personally 
sinned against God—and, in fact, die specifically because they refuse to break God’s 
covenant (2 Macc 6:19-20, 30; 7:2). Their voluntary surrendering of their bodies 
for the sake of God and the covenant allows them to offer their deaths as acts of 
representative obedience on behalf of the nation, to “bring to an end the wrath of 
the Almighty” against the disobedient nation, with the result that God would 
“soon show mercy” to those Jews who are left (7:37-38). The martyrs offer their 
lives, holding fast to the covenant even unto death, to hasten the “reconciliation” 
between God and God’s people that would follow after chastisement (7:33)."° 

The martyrs’ obedience unto death is the turning point in the narrative. As a 
result of the martyrs’ representative obedience to the covenant, “the wrath of God 
had turned to mercy” (2 Macc 8:5), setting the stage for the successful campaigns 
of Judas and his forces. 2 Maccabees differs significantly from 1 Maccabees on 
this point. In the latter, it is the violent zeal of Mattathias and Judas (especially 
against apostate Jews) that turned away wrath (1 Macc 3:5-8)."" In 2 Maccabees, 
the martyrs stand alongside Judas and his warriors as heroes of the Jewish people, 
and the courage and dedication of the former contributed something essential to 
regaining religious and political independence.” God and Israel are once again 
reconciled to one another, and “the Jews were invulnerable, because they followed 
the laws ordained by God” (2 Macc 8:36; this is highly reminiscent of Heliodorus’s 
confession in 2 Macc 3:39). The conditions formerly enjoyed under Onias II] 
(2 Macc 3:1) are beginning to return. 

In 2 Maccabees, the martyrs consistently express the expectation that God will 
vindicate them by raising them to a new life in a restored body, a clear witness to 
the belief in the resurrection from the dead, at least for the righteous: 


Accursed wretch, you dismiss us from this present life, but the King of 
the universe will raise us up to an everlasting renewal of life, because we 
have died for his laws. (2 Macc 7:9) 


When it was demanded, he . . . courageously stretched forth his hands, 
and said nobly, “I got these from Heaven, and because of his laws I dis- 
dain them, and from him I hope to get them back again. (7:11) 


One cannot but choose to die at the hands of mortals and to cherish the 
hope God gives of being raised again to life. But for you there will be no 
resurrection to life! (7:14) 


The Creator of the world . . . will in his mercy give life and breath back to 
you again, since you now forget yourselves for the sake of his laws. (7:23; 
see also 7:29, 36; 12:43-45; 14:46) 


While the “collective” dimension of Deuteronomy’s explanation of God’s justice is 
never lost to view, this text gives voice to the conviction that God is also just to reward 
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the individual righteous person who is caught up in the dragnet of punishment that 
befalls the disobedient nation. The belief that God created all that is provides a war- 
rant for believing that God can re-create just as easily and will do so on behalf of God’s 
faithful ones (7:28).’* The vindication of the martyr who dies on behalf of the nation 
was an integral part of this paradigm, even as it appears to be an integral part of 
Jesus’ passion predictions. 

In its present form, 2 Maccabees begins with two letters unrelated to the 
composition of the work itself. The first (2 Macc 1:1-9) appears to be a brief fol- 
low-up letter to a lost letter from 143 BCE that invited the Jews in Egypt to join in 
the celebration of Hanukkah (“the festival of booths in the month of Chislev”), re- 
peating that invitation “in the 188th year” of the Seleucid era, or 124 BCE. The 
second letter purports to come from the time of Judas himself, issuing the same 
invitation to the Jewish community in Egypt just after the death of Antiochus IV 
(163 BCE).*® It attempts to connect the new Festival of Dedication with several 
obscure eight-day celebrations of the consecration of the Solomonic Temple (2:12) 
and the Second Temple (1:18). Although the abridger did not compose 2 Maccabees 
for this purpose (see 2:19-32),1° 2 Maccabees came to be used as a kind of festival 
etiology or festal scroll (like Esther in regard to Purim) and was sent out from Jeru- 
salem to the Jewish community in Egypt to promote the wider observance of 
Hanukkah, nurturing a connection with Egyptian Jews that would be favorable to 
the Hasmonean leadership of Judea and control of the one Temple for all Jews.”’ 

The earliest date for the composition of 2 Maccabees depends on the date of 
Jason of Cyrene’s original history. Jason’s work must postdate 161 BCE and may 
even have been written just before, or shortly after, Judas’s death. The work men- 
tions John, the father of the Eupolemus who participated in the embassy to the 
Roman Senate in 161 BCE (2 Macc 4:11). This suggests both that Eupolemus’s 
embassy is still fresh on peoples’ minds and that only one such embassy has taken 
place up to this point. Jonathan, a surviving brother of Judas, would send a sec- 
ond delegation to Rome in the mid- to late 140s, with others to follow (1 Macc 
12:1-4; Josephus, Antiquities 13.260-65; 14.145-48, 247-55). Jason of Cyrene, 
at least, appears to have written his work before the second embassy."® Given its 
influence on 4 Maccabees and Hebrews, 2 Maccabees was most likely composed 
prior to 50 CE. Given the thoroughly positive portrayal of the Romans, it was 
probably composed before 63 BCE (2 Macc 4:11; 8:10, 36; 11:34-36).’° It was 
likely available to the Jerusalem authorities who appended it to their letter (2 
Macc 1:1-9), written in 124/123 BCE.” At this time, Judea enjoyed prosperity 
and strength under John Hyrcanus I, making this a suitable time to invite the 
larger Jewish community once again to join in the national celebration of inde- 
pendence from Greek rule.”* 

The abridger’s facility in Greek often leads to assumptions of an Alexandrian 
provenance.”” Many Judeans were, however, fluent in Greek, and Jews from the 
Diaspora moved in and out of Judea as both temporary visitors and repatriated 
citizens. 2 Maccabees is more probably of Judean origin,” all the more as authorities 
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in Jerusalem selected it as an attachment for the letters renewing the invitation to 
Diaspora Jews to observe Hanukkah. 

The date and provenance of 2 Maccabees both support the thesis that Jesus 
had access to such reflection on the significance of the voluntary death of righ- 
teous, obedient martyrs as one finds therein. It is not necessary for the actual 
martyrs themselves to have viewed their deaths this way, all the more as these 
particular stories are historically problematic.” It is sufficient that the author of 
2 Maccabees joins the foregoing interpretation to the paradigm of the martyr’s 
death in such a way that future martyrs could think of their own deaths in terms 
of restoring God’s favor toward a disobedient people by an exemplary act of obe- 
dience and covenant loyalty and could also be emboldened by the expectation of 
vindication by God through resurrection. The observance of Hanukkah in Judea 
and its environs provided an annual opportunity for the telling of the story not 
only of the victorious Hasmoneans but also of the noble martyrs who offered 
their lives in obedience to the covenant and on behalf of the nation and, thus, for 
the stories and their interpretation to enter into Jesus’ consciousness.” 

The story of the martyrs in 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 became the basis for an 
oration composed by a Hellenistic Jew sometime during the first century CE. The 
author of 4 Maccabees uses the stories of Eleazar, the seven brothers, and their 
mother as the focal examples that give conclusive proof that “devout reason,” the 
mind trained by following the Jewish Torah, can master any and all emotions, 
cravings, and sensations (4 Macc 1:1, 7-9) and thus achieve the moral ideal of the 
Greco-Roman sage. This intriguing blend of philosophical demonstration and pro- 
motion of the Jewish way of life was composed in Greek somewhere between Syr- 
ian Antioch and Cilicia, sometime in the mid- to late first century CE.*° While 
4 Maccabees is too far removed in time and geography to have exerted any influence 
upon the historical Jesus, it is valuable as a witness to ongoing Jewish reflection on 
the significance of the death of the righteous martyr as a parallel, and perhaps 
mutually informing, development to early Christian interpretations of the signif- 
icance of the death of Jesus. 

The author of 4 Maccabees reflects a much more highly developed theology of 
the efficacy of the righteous person’s death than his source, 2 Maccabees. Both 
continue to view these deaths as appeals to God for “mercy” (2 Macc 7:37; 4 Macc 
6:28), and both view reconciliation—and, therefore, God’s saving intervention in 
the nation’s affairs—as the result of these deaths (2 Macc 7:33, 38; 8:5; 4 Macc 
17:22b). In two passages, however, the author of 4 Maccabees uses much more 
explicitly sacrificial and cultic imagery to describe the efficacy of the martyrs’ 
death. On the basis of his voluntary obedience to the point of death, Eleazar 
prays: “Be merciful to your people, and let our punishment suffice for them. Make 
my blood their purification, and take my life in exchange [avrizsuyov, antipsy- 
chon] for theirs” (4 Macc 6:28-29). After the martyrdoms of all nine figures, the 
author elaborates upon their achievement in cultic terms: “The tyrant was pun- 
ished, and the homeland purified—they having become, as it were, a ransom 
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[avriysvxov, antipsychon] for the sin of our nation. And through the blood of 
those devout ones and their death as a propitiatory sacrifice [(Aao7T/puov, 
hilastérion], divine Providence preserved Israel that previously had been mis- 
treated” (4 Macc 17:21-22). The author twice uses the language of “cleansing” or 
“purification” to speak of the political results of the resistance spawned by the 
martyrs’ dedication (4 Macc 1:11; 17:21), by which he means the expulsion of 
Antiochus and his forces. 

The connection between the violent shedding of blood (4 Macc 6:29; 17:22) 
and the exchange of a life for the life of another (avrisuyxov, antipsychon) reso- 
nates with the fundamental principle undergirding the Levitical sacrificial system, 
namely, that the blood of sacrificial victims was provided by God for making 
atonement between God and God’s people: “As life, it is blood that atones for a 
life” (avi THs Uuyijs, anti tés psychés [Lev 17:11]). Moreover, the term ‘Aao77/pLov 
(hilastérion [Lev 17:22]) is related to the verb used throughout the Septuagint for 
“propitiate,” “atone,” or “reconcile” and is itself used to describe the cover of the 
ark of the covenant, the place where atonement is made on Israel’s behalf. While a 
human sacrifice is nowhere prescribed by Torah, in the absence of a functioning 
sacrificial system (as was the case during the period of these martyrs) the voluntary 
self-sacrifice of a righteous person is seen to function as would a sin offering. The 
martyrs’ deaths have two important results: God now acts favorably toward God’s 
people to deliver them, and covenant obedience among God’s people is revived 
(4 Macc 17:22; 18:4). 

In both 2 and 4 Maccabees, the obedience of the martyr positively affects the 
relationship between God and God’s people, not the shedding of blood per se.*’ 
Sacrificial imagery is interpretive. As such, martyr ideology is a development of 
the covenant theology of Deuteronomy, according to which the people’s return to 
obedience stimulates the reversal of the covenant curses (Deut 30:1-5), using the 
imagery of the Levitical sacrificial system (both because it provides a means for 
describing reconciliation with God and because of the similarities between the 
ritual violence of sacrifice and the fate of Jewish martyrs). The signal difference is 
that, now, it is the representative obedience of the martyrs that brings a return of 
covenant blessings to the larger, disobedient nation. 


The Lives of the Prophets: Martyred Witnesses to God 


A second, closely related background is the tradition of the deaths of the prophets, 
first attested in Nehemiah. Describing the period of the divided monarchy, the author 
depicts Nehemiah complaining in prayer to God that the people “cast Your law behind 
their backs and killed Your prophets who had rebuked them so that they might return 
to You” (Neh 9:26). While the historical and prophetic books of the Hebrew Bible give 
ample attention to the witness of these prophets, they give few accounts of their vio- 
lent deaths (save for the stoning of Zechariah in 2 Chr 24:17-22). 
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The traditions collected in the anonymous Lives of the Prophets provide a bridge 
between the Scriptural accounts of the prophets as witnesses to the requirements 
of God’s covenant and the tradition of the prophets as martyrs, which is a “given” 
within Jewish cultural knowledge in several early Christian texts (Matt 23:29-36 
|| Luke 11:47-51; Acts 7:52). The Lives present information concerning the birth- 
place, manner of death, and place of burial of each of the prophets who left a lit- 
erary legacy in the Hebrew Bible, together with several prophets whose activity is 
known from the historical books alone. The entries vary widely in length and 
scope, some containing extensive material about the activity of the prophet and 
some scarcely a few lines. 

The Lives were copied and preserved by Christian scribes, who introduced 
varying amounts of Christian material into the text. Textual criticism and recon- 
struction of the original text rely chiefly on five Greek manuscripts, the earliest 
and most important being the sixth-century CE Codex Marchalianus (Codex Vati- 
canus Gk. 2125). Syriac, Ethiopic, Latin, and Armenian translations were made by 
Christian scribes, but all appear to depend upon the Greek.”* The manuscripts 
bear witness to flexibility in terms of which of the “nonliterary” prophets were 
included and in what order, suggesting that the Christian copyists sought to make 
the collection more inclusive of the prophets known from the historical books of 
the Hebrew Scriptures.*® Some later Greek manuscripts include whole new sec- 
tions on John the Baptist, his father Zechariah (Luke 1:5-23, 57-79), and Simeon 
(Luke 2:25-35). Codex Marchalianus is free of such wholesale additions, as well as 
other obvious Christian interpolations (such as prophecies about the Messiah 
spoken by the prophets covered). Scholars still favor regarding these as funda- 
mentally Jewish compositions, the essential contours of which can be recovered 
by removing distinctively Christian material.*° 

The Lives display an accurate knowledge of Palestinian geography, especially of 
Jerusalem, speaking in detail of local landmarks helpful for identifying the 
resting places of prophets such as Isaiah of Jerusalem. Partly on this basis, and 
partly on the basis of alleged difficulties with the Greek text, C. C. Torrey had 
argued that the Lives were originally written in Hebrew,” and others have since 
argued in favor of an Aramaic or mixed Hebrew/Aramaic original. In several 
places, however, the text of the Lives seems to follow the Septuagint version of 
the Scriptures more closely than known Hebrew texts, which would suggest co- 
mposition in Greek.** The Judean/Palestinian oral traditions herein preserved 
may well have first taken literary form in Greek, making the Lives a witness to 
“bilingual Palestinian Judaism.”** There are few internal remarks that provide 
clues to the date of the original collection. Lives 21.1 speaks of Elijah as “a Thes- 
bite from the land of the Arabs.” Since Nabatean control of the part of the Tran- 
sjordan where Elijah was born was ended by Trajan in 106 CE, the author of the 
Lives probably writes prior to this date.** Hare suggests that the interest in erect- 
ing monuments for prophets and other Israelite heroes of old exhibited around 
and following the time of Herod’s construction of a white marble monument at 
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the entrance of David’s tomb (Josephus, Antiquities 16.7.1 4182) would have pro- 
vided a suitable atmosphere for collecting and committing to writing traditions 
about the deaths and burial places of the prophets.*° The most we can say is that the 
traditions found in the Lives took on written form in Greek during the first century 
CE and that they represent Palestinian traditions current at the turn of the era. 
Expanding the Hebrew Scriptural tradition, the Lives of the Prophets gives 
details about the passing of each of the prophets it treats. This includes the violent 
deaths of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Micah, Amos, and Zechariah, all of whom were 
martyred for confronting the covenant infidelity of Israel and her rulers: 


Isaiah, from Jerusalem, died under Manasseh by being sawn in two. 
(Lives 1.1; see also b. Yeb 49b; y. Sanh 10:28c, 37; Heb 11:37) 


Jeremiah was from Anathoth, and he died in Taphnai of Egypt, having 
been stoned by his people. (Lives 2.1) 


Ezekiel . . . died in the land of the Chaldeans during the captivity. ... The 
ruler of the people Israel killed him there as he was being reproved by 
him concerning the worship of idols. (Lives 3.1-2) 


Having done many things to Ahab, [Micah the Morathite] was killed by 
Joram his son at a cliff, because he rebuked him for the impieties of his 
fathers. (Lives 6.1-2) 


Amos was from Tekoa. And when Amaziah had tortured him sorely, at 
last his son also killed him with a club by striking him on the temple. 
(Lives 7.1-2) 


Joash the king of Judah killed [Zechariah] near the altar, and the house of 
David poured out his blood in front of the Ailam; and the priests took him 
and buried him with his father. (Lives 23.1; see 2 Chr 24:20-22; Matt 23:35)*6 


Another text, the Martyrdom of Isaiah, a work that in its present form has clearly 
been heavily edited by Christian scribes but derives from a Jewish original, 
describes the torture and martyrdom of Isaiah in detail, fully combining the pro- 
phetic and martyrological traditions.*’ 

Not every prophet was remembered to have died a martyr’s death on account of 
his witness to the righteous demands of God’s covenant. The Lives of the Prophets 
reports no violent deaths for Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah son of Berechiah, Malachi, Nathan, 
Ahijah, Azariah, Elijah, and Elisha. Hosea, Joel, and Nahum are explicitly said to 
have died “in peace.” Nonetheless, the traditions about the violent deaths of 
prophets about which the Jewish Scriptures are silent have multiplied signifi- 
cantly by the time of Jesus, who is thus well poised to regard himself standing in 
line with this tradition (perhaps even as the climax of this tradition, as the parable 
of the wicked tenants suggests).*° 
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Jewish Martyrs and the Death of Jesus 


The availability of the background of the martyrological tradition, including the 
deaths of the prophets, provides adequate ground for suggesting that Jesus would 
have had the necessary traditional resources at his disposal both to anticipate that his 
own prophetic witness could lead to his death if he persisted and to embrace this end 
as an act that would bring benefit to others in their experience of God’s favor.*° The 
Jesus tradition strongly attests Jesus’ expectation that his ministry would end in a 
violent death at the hands of those whom he opposed. This is most apparent from the 
triple “passion predictions,” which underscore this expectation through repetition: 


The Son of Man must suffer many things and be rejected by the elders 
and the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days 
rise up. (Mark 8:31; cf. Matt 16:21; Luke 9:22) 


The Son of Man will be handed over into the hands of people, and they 
will kill him, and having been killed, after three days he will rise up. 
(Mark 9:31; cf. Matt 17:22; Luke 9:44) 


Look! We are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be handed 
over to the chief priests and to the scribes, and they will condemn him to 
death and hand him over to the Gentiles, and they will mock him, and 
spit upon him, and whip and kill him, and after three days he will rise up. 
(Mark 10:33-34; cf. Matt 20:18-19; Luke 18:31-33) 


While the third saying might have been adapted to the known course of events, 
the second passion prediction (Mark 9:31 par.) is not very much developed and 
displays a remarkable lack of specificity about mode of execution.*° Hence, the 
tradition cannot entirely be dismissed as part of a tendency to articulate an apo- 
logia for the crucifixion. The Synoptic Gospels also preserve Jesus traditions that 
give less fully developed expression to this sense of impending martyrdom: 


And how is it written of the Son of Man, that he should suffer many 
things and be despised? (Mark 9:12; cf. Matt 17:12) 


Are you able to drink the cup that I will drink, and to be baptized with the 
baptism with which I am being baptized? (Mark 10:38; cf. Matt 20:22) 


The Son of Many came not to be served, but to serve and to give his life 
as aransom for many. (Mark 10:45; cf. Matt 20:28) 


You know that after two days the Passover takes place, and the Son of 
Man will be handed over in order to be crucified. (Matt 26:2) 


Take; this is my body. .. . This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured 
out on behalf of many. (Mark 14:22, 24; cf. Matt 26:26-28; Luke 22:19-20) 
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And this is to leave entirely aside the numerous Johannine attestations to the 
same. 

The historicity of the claim that Jesus expected to die a violent (martyr’s) death 
is virtually assured by the number of sayings to that effect in the Jesus tradition.*? 
This topic is attested in multiple streams of tradition, in multiple forms, and often 
obliquely or subtly, the last point suggesting authenticity because secondary com- 
mentary would tend to be more explicit. While it remains likely that many of the 
discrete sayings underwent development in the history of transmission, the cen- 
tral premise that Jesus spoke in advance about his death as the outcome of his 
activity should be received as a solid datum. 

The tradition of the deaths of the prophets provides added plausibility to this 
claim, a tradition made poignantly pertinent by the arrest and execution of Jesus’ 
cousin and perhaps mentor, John the Baptist, who clearly identified himself with 
the prophetic tradition. Jesus’ predictions of his death need not be doubted on 
the basis of the reluctance of historians to believe that the future can be foreseen: 
Jesus had ample precedent for expecting his own demise without any recourse to 
the prophetic gift.” 

The “Q” tradition particularly emphasizes Jesus’ consciousness of standing 
within this tradition of the prophets.** Jesus assumes that the line of prophets 
constituted a line of martyrs from Abel to Zechariah: 


On this account, the Wisdom of God says, “I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they will kill and persecute, in order that the 
blood of all the prophets slain from the foundation of the world up to 
this generation, from the blood of Abel to the blood of Zechariah, killed 
between the altar and the sanctuary, may be demanded of this genera- 
tion.” (Luke 11:47-51; cf. Matt 23:29-36) 


Q shows Jesus preparing his followers for such resistance to their prophetic wit- 
ness (Luke 12:4-5 || Matt 10:28) and denouncing Jerusalem chiefly for its murder 
of the prophets who witnessed to the city’s disloyalty to the covenant and called 
for repentance (Luke 13:34 || Matt 23:37). Jerusalem is here particularly linked in 
the Jesus tradition with this tradition of the deaths of the prophets. In a saying 
peculiar to Luke in this context, Jesus intimates that he goes to Jerusalem to 
meet a prophet’s end: “The next day I must be on my way, because it is not possible 
for a prophet to be killed outside of Jerusalem” (Luke 13:33). 

The parable of the wicked tenants places Jesus at the pinnacle of this line of 
martyred prophets (Mark 12:1-12; cf. Matt 21:33-44; Luke 20:9-19). The parable 
shows “a simple, triadic structure that is a typical feature of oral storytelling”™ 
and closely reflects Palestinian viticultural practice, especially in rural Galilee.* In 
its Marcan form, the parable conflicts with known details concerning the death of 
Jesus: the “son” in the parable is first killed and then thrown out of the vineyard, 
whereas Jesus was first led out of the city and then executed. This suggests that 
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Mark preserves the parable in a more original form, as it was known before the 
early church altered its details to conform it more closely to Jesus’ execution out- 
side the city, thus enhancing the identification of Jesus with the son in the par- 
able. Both Matthew and Luke, in fact, “correct” these details. In their versions, the 
son is first cast out of the vineyard and then killed (Matt 21:39; Luke 20:15).*° 
Based on these observations, it is plausible that the parable did originate with the 
historical Jesus and that Mark preserves the more original form (apart from addi- 
tions like the description of the son as “beloved” [Mark 12:6]).*’ 

In Matthew’s presentation of Jesus’ activity in Jerusalem, Jesus’ contempo- 
raries popularly regard him as a prophet (Matt 21:11, 46), finding Jesus’ activity 
congenial to the paradigm of the prophet who confronted the “powers that be” at 
great risk to himself. Jesus’ contemporaries are portrayed as continuing to use the 
paradigm of the martyred prophet to make sense of his crucifixion both prior to 
their experience of the resurrection (Luke 24:19-20) and afterward (using the 
paradigm of the “Prophet like Moses,” whom the people handed over to be killed 
[Acts 3:22-26]).* 

Did Jesus also believe that his death would be beneficial for the relationship 
between God and other people? Within the Jesus tradition, two texts principally 
attest to this possibility. The first is Mark 10:45 (cf. Matt 20:28), where Jesus says: 
“The Son of Man came not to be served, but to serve and to give his life as a ran- 
som for many.””’ The second is found in the context of the Last Supper (Mark 
14:22-24; cf. Matt 26:26-28; Luke 22:19-20). The recovery of the original wording 
is a matter of considerable debate, but there is general agreement that Jesus spoke 
of his blood being “poured out for many” and described the cup as “the blood of the 
covenant.”°° Jesus’ breaking up and distributing the bread as representing his 
“body” is a performative expression of an understanding of his death as undertaken 
on behalf of others. 

For this background, one must look beyond the tradition of the persecuted 
prophets to interpretations of the martyrs’ deaths. 2 Maccabees 7:37—38; 8:5, had 
presented the deaths of the covenant-loyal martyrs as acts beneficial to others 
within the framework of God’s covenant, providing a significant precedent to the 
interpretation of Jesus’ death, perhaps informing his own understanding of his 
impending death as reflected in these two sayings. It was a tradition available to 
Jesus in his time and location and was likely to have received regular attention in 
the annual celebration of Hanukkah. It was also a living, growing tradition, as the 
developments in 4 Maccabees show. Indeed, Jesus’ statements about his own 
death move in the same direction as the latter text. The ransom saying attributed 
to Jesus (Mark 10:45 || Matt 20:28) resonates linguistically and conceptually with 
the interpretation of the martyrs’ deaths as an avtiysuxov (antipsychon), a “life 
given in exchange for others,” in 4 Macc 6:29; 17:22: “The Son of Man came... to 
give his life as a ransom for many” (Sodvar THY WuynV ... avTL TOAA@Y, dounai 
tén psychén .. . anti poll6n). Moreover, Jesus’ emphasis on his “blood poured out” for 
others in the word spoken over the cup at the Last Supper resonates with Eleazar’s 
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prayer that his blood, shed in obedience to God, should purify his fellow Jews and 
restore the covenant relationship between God and the nation (4 Macc 6:28-29). 
Acknowledging the fact that Jesus’ original Aramaic was rendered into Greek by 
the evangelists or the oral tradition, the language attributed to Jesus closely re- 
sembles the language used in the martyrological texts. 

Postmortem vindication was a prominent feature of Jewish martyr ideology.* 
This comes to expression most forcefully in 2 Maccabees (7:9, 11, 14, 23, 29, 36) 
but is also evident in Daniel 12:1-3, the more familiar text from the Hebrew 
canon that speaks of the resurrection of the righteous following upon their 
faithful deaths. The expectation of vindication was therefore quite plausibly part 
of Jesus’ own expectation as a righteous person, though Jesus may have himself 
expected simply to take part in the general resurrection rather than enjoy a special 
intervention by God on his behalf and his alone.*? 

At this point, however, it is important to consider another “martyrological” 
tradition in the Hebrew Bible, namely, the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 52:13- 
53:12.°° Scholars have generally insisted that the Jesus traditions about a death 
on behalf of others must be derived either from the Maccabean martyrs or from 
the Servant Song of Isaiah.** The fact that scholars are able to marshal so much 
evidence in favor of both the Suffering Servant and the martyr backgrounds 
strongly suggests that we should look to the blending of these two traditions 
behind the early church’s interpretation of Jesus’ death, perhaps beginning with 
Jesus himself (who is also commonly credited with blending the figures of the 
Danielic Son of Man and the Isaianic Suffering Servant in Mark 10:45, a blend 
also observed in 11QMelch and the Parables of Enoch). 

This is all the more the case as the Suffering Servant paradigm may already 
have influenced the interpretation of the martyrs’ deaths. The Suffering Servant 
song, though perhaps originally meant to speak of Israel’s redemptive sufferings 
on behalf of the Gentiles or the suffering of a remnant within Israel on behalf of 
the whole nation, could be read in a new light in the wake of the celebrated Mac- 
cabean martyrs. The servant now becomes a particular righteous person whose 
sufferings and death become (by the servant’s own self-offering [Isa 53:10b] and 
by God’s action [53:6b]) the functional equivalent of an offering for the sins of the 
nation. The servant’s mutilation and torment (52:14 and 53:3), the atoning ef- 
fects of his voluntary offering of himself (53:4-6, 8, 10, 12b), the narratoyr’s affir- 
mation of these effects (53:10b-11), and the concluding celebration of the 
servant’s virtue and achievement (53:12a) all parallel the treatment of the mar- 
tyrs in 4 Maccabees.* 

In the case of the Jesus tradition, the phrase “for many” or “on behalf of many” 
in the two sayings in which Jesus interprets his own death as an act bringing ben- 
efit to others (placed at two critical junctures in the Marcan narrative: Mark 10:45; 
14:22) echoes the prominence of the “many” who benefit from the servant’s suf- 
ferings in Isa 53:11-12. His intent to “give his life” (Mark 10:45) could be heard as 
an abbreviated paraphrase of Isa 53:10 (“when you make his life an offering for 
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sin”). The “ransom saying” concerning the “Son of Man [who] came... to serve 
and to give his life as a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45; cf. Matt 20:28) can be 
regarded as an appropriate summary of the career of the servant of Isa 53:4-12, 
who offered his life as a substitute for the many. 

Moreover, other sayings attributed to Jesus regarding his own suffering point 
to the paradigm of Isaiah 53, for example, the assumption that the Scriptures 
speak about the Son of Man “suffering many things and being treated with con- 
tempt” (Mark 9:12), which resonates conceptually and even linguistically with the 
term suffer in Isa 53:3-4, 10, and the phrase “treat with contempt” in the non- 
Septuagintal Greek versions of Isa 53:3.°° The paradigm of the Maccabean mar- 
tyrs, especially as developed in the trajectory leading from 2 Maccabees toward 
4 Maccabees, reinforces such a reading of Isaiah 53 as the divine appointment of 
a righteous individual’s death to be suffered on behalf of the people. 

Jesus’ words at the Last Supper, while informed by the paradigm of the Suf- 
fering Servant, move explicitly sacrificial and cultic imagery to the foreground to 
interpret his death. The separate attention given to the “body” and the “blood” in 
the drama of the Last Supper recalls the Levitical sacrifices, in which blood is sep- 
arated from the sacrificial animal’s body and poured out as a separate act from the 
ritual handling of the flesh (“body”) of the victim.*’ 

Sacrificial imagery is also integral to Isaiah 53. The phrase “poured out for 
many” (Mark 14:24; cf. Luke 22:20: “pour out for you”), suggestive of the sacrifi- 
cial disposition of the victim’s blood, recalls Isaiah 53:12 (“he poured out himself 
to death”), and the servant’s life is made by God “an offering for sin” (Isa 53:10), 
bearing “the sins of many” (Isa 53:12).°° Jewish martyrological texts, however, are 
even more explicit about the death of specific, named righteous persons func- 
tioning as propitiatory or expiatory sacrifices, as in the Prayer of Azariah and 
4 Maccabees, down to the mention of the martyrs’ “blood” as a purificatory agent 
(4 Macc 6:29) and their deaths as “propitiatory offerings” (4 Macc 17:22). Jesus 
combines the image of the sacrifice of atonement (blood “poured out for many,” 
resonating with the restorative effects of the deaths of the martyrs and the Suf- 
fering Servant on the divine~human relationship injured by transgressions of the 
covenant) and the sacrifice of covenant inauguration (the “blood of the covenant” 
[see Exod 24:8]). These two rites are already blended in Targum Ongelos and Targum 
Yerushalmi (Exod 24:8), where the “blood of the covenant” is sprinkled on the altar 
“to make atonement for the people.” 

The extent to which these texts represent Jesus’ understanding of the signifi- 
cance of his own death depends on one’s assessment of their authenticity. The 
words of Jesus over the bread and the cup at the Last Supper enjoy the support of 
multiple attestation, appearing both in the Synoptic Gospels and in Paul (1 Cor 
11:23-25). The latter recitation of the tradition shows that these words were cir- 
culating already prior to Paul’s visit to the Corinthians when he first “passed on” 
what he had already “also received” (1 Cor 11:23), hence before 50 CE. Liturgical 
usage enhances the saying’s reliability and essential authenticity, preserving 
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wording more closely through widespread public knowledge and repetition, which 
serve as a “check” against adaptation. 

The “ransom logion” (Mark 10:45 || Matt 20:28), especially the second half 
(“The Son of Man came... to give his life as a ransom for many”), is often deemed 
inauthentic on the ground that it reflects early Christian theological reflection on 
the significance of Jesus’ death. The fact that this element is absent from the 
Lucan parallel (Luke 22:25-27)—an inexact parallel in several ways, to be sure— 
is invoked as support for this claim, although the counterargument has also been 
made that Mark’s version is more Semitic and therefore likely to be more original 
than the Lucan version.’ The ransom logion, however, does not claim anything 
for Jesus’ death that Jesus himself could not have readily derived from Isaiah 53 
or, even more proximately, from early Jewish martyrological traditions such as 
one finds in 2 Maccabees, which comes to fuller expression in other Jewish texts 
such as 4 Maccabees.” The lack of more explicit resonances with Isaiah 53 in this 
logion testifies to the early church’s care in preserving Jesus’ wording—not con- 
forming his self-interpreting speech more closely to the language of Isaiah 53— 
and hence argues also in favor of authenticity. 

Jesus’ understanding of where his mission would take him and the significance 
of persevering to that end, then, could be seen to be deeply influenced by the tra- 
dition of Jewish martyrology (both the deaths of the prophets and the obedient 
deaths of the martyrs), understood within the framework of covenant renewal (or 
even inauguration). Jesus would have understood his messianic mission, first, in 
terms of calling for renewal of the covenant by his teaching and through his pro- 
phetic indictments and, second, in terms of offering an act of obedience unto 
death as the means by which to reconcile God to God’s people, preparing the way 
for the coming of the Son of Man in power to redeem Israel from foreign domina- 
tion and create the new sociopolitical order of the kingdom of God. 


Conclusion 


Awareness of the traditions about the deaths of the prophets and the significance 
of the deaths of the righteous martyrs allows us to make a number of suggestions 
about Jesus’ attitude concerning his death and his mission as “Messiah,” a title he 
may have been reticent to use openly but which he also never dismissed as inap- 
propriate when applied to him. First, in 2 Maccabees and the Lives of the Prophets 
we find traditional resources to which Jesus had access and that would have 
allowed him to anticipate his death as a result of his confronting the Jerusalem 
authorities. Second, whether or not Jesus interpreted Isaiah 53 as a messianic 
paradigm, one moreover that he would himself enact, the traditions concerning 
the deaths of the martyrs provided him with the precedent for viewing his own 
death as an offering of covenant loyalty to God that would positively affect God’s 
relationship with the people as a whole or with his disciples in particular. This was, 
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for Jesus, prerequisite to ushering in the reign of the Messiah over Israel and the 
nations that his own disciples, the Jerusalem authorities, and the crowds who 
acclaimed him on Palm Sunday attached to their messianic paradigms. 2 and 4 
Maccabees, moreover, richly inform the early church’s reflection on the signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ death, providing a bridge to its reading of Isaiah 53 as a prophecy 
of the redemptive death of the Messiah, as well as the church’s reflection on its 
own calling to bear witness, increasingly a calling that involved showing faithful- 
ness unto death. 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 


A Legacy of Ethics and Eschatology for a New Generation 


The biblical narrative pauses at several key junctures to record the “last words” of 
leading figures in Israel’s history at the transition between generations. In Gen- 
esis 49, the patriarch Jacob speaks final words to each of his twelve sons from his 
deathbed, speaking about the future of the tribes that would spring from them. In 
Deuteronomy 31-32, Moses delivers final words of instruction and speaks pro- 
phetically concerning Israel’s future before his own death. The lengthy instruc- 
tions of Joshua to the people immediately prior to his death close the Hexateuch 
(Josh 23-24). During the Second Temple period, Jewish authors modeled several 
works, known as “testaments,” after these deathbed or farewell addresses. The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, along with the Testament of Moses and the 
Testament of Job, are primary examples of this genre.+ 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is a fictional collection of deathbed 
speeches attributed to each of Jacob’s twelve sons. Each Testament follows a sim- 
ilar outline. An opening statement identifies the text as “a copy of the testament” 
or “a copy of the words” of the patriarch, often giving the patriarch’s age at the 
time of his death. The patriarch’s children, grandchildren, and sometimes sur- 
viving brothers gather to visit him and bid him farewell (in some this is simply 
assumed). In most, the patriarch begins by recalling key events from his life, often 
in ways that show extensive development (or inventiveness!) when compared with 
the Genesis narratives, opening windows into how the biblical narratives were 
being interpreted and expanded in the retelling during the Second Temple period. 

The patriarch’s reflections on his own sins and successes provide the basis for 
the ethical instructions found in each testament. In most cases, the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs highlight virtues and vices that are also thematic in the 
works of Greco-Roman ethicists and moral philosophers. The nature of the Testa- 
ments as essentially moral essays is reflected in the subtitles assigned to each (e.g., 
“On envy,” “On simplicity,” “On anger”).? As in the Genesis narratives, the Testa- 
ments generally reflect the good and the bad qualities and acts of the patriarchs 
quite openly, using both as the basis for moral instruction. “Don’t do as I did” is as 
useful as “Do as I did.” 
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In all but one of the Testaments, the patriarch speaks about “future” events in the 
story of Israel. In most cases, the patriarch claims to have learned these from written 
authorities such as “the books of Enoch” (T. Sim. 5:4; T. Levi 14:1; 16:1; T. Jud. 18:1; 
T. Dan 5:6; T. Naph. 4:1; T. Benj. 9:1) or “the writings of the fathers” (T. Zeb. 9:5) or 
even “the heavenly tablets” (T. Ash. 7:5). The patriarchs themselves may also receive 
prophetic visions (T. Levi 2-5; T: Naph. 5-6; T. Jos. 19:1-12). We are not always told 
how the patriarchs know what they know (see T. Reub. 6:5-12; T. Iss. 6:1) and are 
often left with the impression that they speak under some prophetic spirit, seeing 
beyond their own generation in this life as they stand at the threshold of the next. 

For the actual author and readers, most of these “predictions” refer to events 
that have already happened. The extent to which the testaments provide true 
“predictions” in regard to events that the audience knows to have taken place may 
give added credibility to their predictions concerning God’s still-future interven- 
tions on behalf of God’s people. These historical reviews also interpret that his- 
tory in terms of the pattern found in Deuteronomy 27-32: Israel will experience 
the covenant blessings when the people and their leaders walk faithfully in line 
with God’s commandments; they will experience the covenant curses of war, for- 
eign domination, and oppression when the nation neglects the way of Torah; and 
they will experience God’s renewed favor when they renew their obedience. The 
predictions of future restoration throughout the Testaments are fully predicated 
upon this theology and Israel’s return to covenant loyalty. Ultimately, alignment 
with the pattern of Deuteronomy and God’s promises elsewhere in Scripture gives 
credibility to these still-future predictions. Each Testament closes by returning 
to the patriarch upon his deathbed, a brief narration of his death in Egypt, and, 
typically, his burial in Hebron beside Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The Testaments pose a special challenge within the context of a book that seeks 
to trace the imprint of Jewish texts upon teachers at the hub of the emerging 
Christian movement. Scholarship is divided on the question of the origin of this 
collection, given the presence of some obviously Christian material in the present 
form of many of the Testaments. Is this a Jewish composition that has been edited 
by Christian copyists over the centuries? Or is this a Christian composition that 
makes extensive use of Jewish traditions and even Jewish sources? This chapter 
will first survey the contents of the Testaments and then return to the question of 
their origin as a necessary prerequisite to exploring points of connection between 
the Testaments and the teachings of Jesus and James. 


An Overview of the Testaments 
Testament of Reuben 


Reuben’s testament focuses on the danger of extramarital sex, which “separates 
from God and drives people to idols, inasmuch as it clouds the mind and under- 
standing” (T. Reub. 4:6; cf. T. Sim. 5:3), as well as to many other kinds of evil 
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(including jealousy [T. Reub. 6:4]). Reuben is most popularly known as the 
brother who sought to protect Joseph from being killed (Gen 37:21-22, 29). 
However, the Testament dwells entirely on a brief episode recounted in Genesis 
35:22: “While Israel lived in that land, Reuben went and lay with Bilhah his 
father’s concubine; and Israel heard of it” (NRSV). When Jacob lay on his death- 
bed, he remembers this seemingly marginal story, passing over Reuben in his 
blessing because of it: 


Reuben, you are my firstborn, 
my might and the first fruits of my vigor, 
excelling in rank and excelling in power. 
Unstable as water, you shall no longer excel 
because you went up onto your father’s bed; 
then you defiled it—you went up onto my couch! (Gen 49:3-4) 


Here in his “testament,” Reuben returns to this episode as well. The story is signif- 
icantly expanded. Reuben sees Bilhah bathing naked, which plants the idea of 
fornication with her into his mind (T. Reub. 3:12). When his father, Jacob, is away 
visiting Isaac, Reuben enters Bilhah’s tent, finds her naked and uncovered (she 
had apparently been drinking [T. Reub. 3:13]), and has sex with her without awak- 
ening her. As soon as the act is done, an angel informs Jacob about what had 
happened. He mourns over Reuben and has no further relations with Bilhah 
(T. Reub. 3:15). Reuben is afflicted with a disease in his genitalia for seven months 
and nearly dies, but Jacob prays on his behalf, and God spares him (T. Reub. 1:7- 
8). Convicted of his guilt, Reuben does penance by abstaining from meat, alcohol, 
and pleasant foods for seven years, remaining conscience-stricken throughout his 
life (T. Reub. 1:9-10; 4:4). 

This retelling of the story closely resembles the version found in Jubilees 33:1- 
8. There, too, Reuben sees Bilhah bathing, enters her tent secretly, and lays with 
her while she sleeps. In Jubilees, however, Bilhah awakens during the act, cries out 
aloud, and tells Jacob upon his return about what transpired. Bilhah is not ac- 
cused of complicity in either version, and in Jubilees she behaves exactly as the 
upright woman ought to do, crying out against the encroachment. As typically in 
Jubilees, the story gives way to reflection on the Mosaic legislation against incest. 

By way of warning his descendants, Reuben reflects on what drove him to this 
sin. The first evil influence comes from the “seven spirits .. . appointed by Beliar 
against humankind,” which lead a person astray particularly in his or her youth 
(T. Reub. 2:2).* These are the spirits of fornication, of excessive desire, of fighting, 
of obsequiousness and flattery, of arrogance, of deceit, and of unrighteousness 
(3:2-7).° Under their influence, “every young man perishes and plunges his mind 
into darkness away from the truth,” no longer being mindful of God’s law or “his 
father’s warnings” (3:8). We will encounter these spiritual forces again in other 
testaments. 
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The second evil influence—whence the use of masculine pronouns in the pre- 
ceding passage—comes from women. It is not merely that women offer the passive 
snares of beauty, by means of which the male imagination can become encum- 
bered (T. Reub. 3:10; 4:1). Women actively “use wiles and... their charms... to 
ensnare” males whom they cannot overcome by physical strength (T. Reub. 5:1-4). 
Contrary to the tradition in 1 Enoch but still dependent upon the same, the author 
asserts that women thus lured even the Watchers into fornication (T. Reub. 5:6). 
Reuben therefore exhorts his descendants not only to be on guard against their 
internal thoughts and the “spirits” that might encourage such sinful yearnings but 
to regard women as active plotters against men’s self-mastery and sexual virtue.’ 
Joseph makes his first appearance in the Testaments here as a positive foil for 
Reuben: “It was because Joseph avoided women and kept his mind pure from all 
thoughts of fornication that he found favor with the Lord and humankind” (T. Reub. 
4:8). Even though the Egyptian woman plied all her charms, including magical 
spells and drugs, Joseph stood firm, with the result that God rescued him from 
every harm. 

The Testament of Reuben is given the subtitle “On ideas” because of its focus on 
the role of the mind and mental images in the origin of the desire and intention to 
commit sin, especially fornication. It was the sight of Bilhah bathing that created a 
mental impression in Reuben’s mind that he was unable (or unwilling) to discard. 
Holding the mental image in his head, Reuben was obsessed with the thought until 
he had committed the deed in his body (T. Reub. 3:11-12). The story of the 
Watchers is retold in such a way as underscores the significance of sin in the realm 
of “ideas.” The visual image of human females implanted in their minds led the 
Watchers to appear, in turn, to the women as they had intercourse with their 
human husbands. The women, though having physical intercourse with other mor- 
tals, lusted “in their minds after the phantom forms” of the Watchers,” conceiving 
giants through mental fornication, as it were (5:6-7). Joseph, on the other hand, 
exercised appropriate mental control, insofar as he did not give such images a 
chance to take root in his mind, and thus escaped sin (4:8-9). Sin, in this case for- 
nication, first plants itself in the mind in the form of an idea in order to subvert the 
will and, ultimately, leads to Beliar’s mastery of the whole person (4:11).° Through- 
out the Testaments, therefore, the patriarchs exhort their descendants against the 
internal inclination to the sin as much as against the acts themselves, seeking to 
uproot sin at its source. The Testament concludes with a prophetic passage speaking 
of the sovereignty to be given to Levi and Judah and of the consequences of failing 
to observe and follow the rulership arising from these tribes (6:5-12) 


Testament of Simeon 


Simeon’s testament is subtitled “On envy.” Simeon begins by recalling his jealousy 
of Joseph, since Jacob clearly loved Joseph more than his other sons (T. Sim. 2:6; 
see Gen 37:3-4, 11). This jealousy or envy (the terms are used interchangeably), 
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combined with Simeon’s fiery courage untempered by compassion (T. Sim. 2:3-5), 
led to Simeon’s determination to kill Joseph (T. Sim. 2:7)—a slight departure 
from Genesis, where all the brothers share this determination at first, save for 
Reuben (Gen 37:19-20). Judah sold Joseph while Simeon went back to get oint- 
ment for the flock, enraging Simeon, who wanted to do away with Joseph once 
and for all (T. Sim. 2:10-11). Simeon held a grudge against Judah for five months 
until God intervened, temporarily crippling Simeon’s right hand. Simeon under- 
stood that this was a judgment upon him for his jealousy and murderous intent, 
with the result that he repented of his attitude toward Joseph and mourned the 
loss of his brother (T. Sim. 2:12-14; 4:1-3). 

Simeon’s recollection of how envy had led him astray becomes the basis for 
extended reflection on how envy works upon the mind and what it drives a person 
to do. The underlying cause is spiritual: “The prince of deceit sent the spirit of 
jealousy and blinded my mind, so that I did not regard [Joseph] as a brother” 
(T. Sim. 2:7). The psychological and relational effects of envy are charted out at 
length. Envy takes over a person’s mind, depriving him or her of enjoying or doing 
good, with the result that “the person who is envied continues to flourish, while 
the person that envies wastes away” (3:2-3). Envy subverts rational thought and 
deprives a person of sleep. It debases the soul and ravages the body, leading a 
person into anger, to internal conflict, and ultimately to acts of violence (4:8-9). 

Joseph appears once more as a positive foil. Rather than having a spirit of error 
or of envy, Joseph “had the spirit of God in him: he was compassionate and mer- 
ciful; and he bore me no grudge, but loved me as he did his other brothers” (T. Sim. 
4:4). The virtue and tranquility of his soul were outwardly reflected in his hand- 
some countenance, “for the face is an index of the turmoil of the spirit” (5:1). 
Simeon urges his children to emulate Joseph, who “loved us as his own soul,” 
instructing them to love “brother or sister with a good heart” and rid themselves 
of the spirit of envy (4:7). For his own part, Simeon found that “deliverance from 
envy comes from the fear of God. If a person flees to the Lord for shelter, the evil 
spirit runs away from him” or her, and humane sensibilities are restored (3:5-6). 
People are not at the mercy of these evil spirits; they are expected to respond in 
the midst of their struggle in healthful ways. 

Simeon warns his children to respect Levi's leadership, since they “will not be 
able to get the better of Levi” (T. Sim. 5:5). While heaven has overturned Jacob’s 
verdict on Levi, Jacob’s withholding of his deathbed blessings from Simeon con- 
tinues to have force. Simeon predicts that “no one of you will ever be chosen as a 
leader, just as my father Jacob prophesied in his blessings” (T. Sim. 5:6). If Sime- 
on’s descendants, however, heed his instructions and “rid [themselves] of envy 
and stubbornness,” Simeon’s tribe will witness their own growth and prosperity, 
the destruction of the native inhabitants of the land (here, “the offspring of 
Canaan,” the Amalekites, the Cappadocians, the Hittites, and “the land of Ham”), 
the coming of peace for the whole land, and the trampling underfoot of the spirits 
of error that had formerly gained the upper hand over people (T. Sim. 6:2-6). Like 
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Reuben, Testament of Simeon concludes with predictions about God’s future inter- 
ventions on Israel’s behalf and exhortations to submit to Levi and Judah (T. Sim. 
6:5-7; 7:1-2). 


Testament of Levi 


In the Genesis narratives, Levi and Simeon distinguish themselves in one episode 
in particular: avenging Shechem’s rape of Dinah, with disastrous consequences 
for the inhabitants of Shechem’s village (Gen 34). After he forces Dinah, Shechem 
asks Jacob for permission to marry her, offering whatever sum Jacob should set 
as the bride-price. Jacob is willing to come to terms, but Jacob’s sons are outraged 
and devise a plan to avenge their family’s honor. They tell Shechem that he and all 
the males of his village must be circumcised, after which they can intermarry 
freely. The Shechemites accept the terms and submit to the procedure. On the 
third day, while the Shechemites are still weak and in pain, Levi and Simeon killed 
every male, while the remaining brothers plundered their houses and livestock. 
Jacob was furious with Levi and Simeon, fearing that their actions would unite 
surrounding tribes against them all, but their last word is one of honor (and a 
stinging rebuke of Jacob’s willingness to negotiate): “Should our sister be treated 
like a whore?!” (34:31). Jacob recalls this episode upon his deathbed and passes 
over Simeon and Levi in his blessing because of it: 


Simeon and Levi are brothers; 

weapons of violence are their swords. 
May I never come into their council; 

may I not be joined to their company— 
for in their anger they killed men, 

and at their whim they hamstrung oxen. 
Cursed be their anger, for it is fierce, 

and their wrath, for it is cruel! 
I will divide them in Jacob, 

and scatter them in Israel. (49:5-7) 


The Testament of Levi also makes this episode its principal focus, but with some 
remarkable transformations resulting in the divine overturning of Jacob’s verdict 
upon Levi. While Levi was tending the flocks, a “spirit of understanding” from 
God came upon him. He perceived the unrighteousness of humankind and longed 
to be separated from it. He fell asleep and had a vision in which an angel invited 
him into the seven heavens. The lowest three held the elements and angels pre- 
pared to punish wicked humanity and Beliar’s evil spirits, while the highest four 
contained the throne of God, surrounded first by the seven angels of the presence 
performing priestly duties in front of the heavenly Holy of Holies, then by the 
angelic messengers, and finally by “thrones and powers” who continually praise 
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God. All the heavenly host and the natural elements perceive God and revere him, 
but humans remain oblivious in their wickedness (T. Levi 2:6-3:10). God will 
indeed judge them but has set Levi apart to be “his son and servant and a minister 
of his presence,” a light within Israel and ultimately to all the nations (4:1-4). 

The vision concludes with the angel arming Levi and commissioning him to 
take vengeance on Shechem, fulfilling what was “written in the heavenly tablets” 
(T. Levi 5:3-4). Levi acknowledges that he sinned insofar as he acted against his 
father’s will, though he also explains that Jacob was “not well that day” (hence not 
thinking as clearly as Levi). Nevertheless, Levi “saw that God had pronounced 
sentence on Shechem” and his people on account of Dinah and on account of their 
historic lack of hospitality (6:7-11). 

The author’s interest in God’s legitimation and approval of the patriarch from 
whom the priests would descend is immediately apparent from the fact that 
Simeon enjoys no such heavenly reversal of Jacob’s curse (T. Sim. 5:6). Whereas 
Jacob passed over Levi entirely in favor of Judah, who would hold primacy over 
his brothers according to Genesis 49:8-10, Levi comes out ahead of Judah 
throughout the Testaments. The concerted effort to elevate the priesthood over 
any other line would be quite foreign to early Christian interests (which favored 
Judah’s primacy, as in Gen 49). Early Christian discourse could co-opt this kind of 
material, but it would scarcely have invented it. 

This reversal of the biblical tradition about Jacob’s judgment on Simeon and 
Levi appears also in other texts reflective of “boundary-maintaining Judaism.” 
Praying before going to the enemy camp, Judith remembers her “ancestor Simeon, 
to whom [God] gave a sword to take revenge on those strangers who had torn off 
a virgin’s clothing to defile her” (Jdt 9:2, 4). In Jubilees, Jacob even agrees with 
Simeon and Levi that revenge was in order (though not with the scope of their 
revenge [see Jub. 30:3, 24—25]). Levi is chosen by God for the priesthood on ac- 
count of the zeal for righteousness that he showed in that episode, and his “acts 
of righteousness” are inscribed on “the heavenly tablets” (Jub. 30:18-20). There is 
also a brief account of Israel’s blessing his sons upon his deathbed, this time with 
no cursing of Levi and Simeon’s anger (Jub. 45:13-14). The special interest in the 
divine legitimation of the descendants of Levi as the priestly caste is clear once 
again from the absence of any special reward for Simeon, who led the charge with 
Levi (Jub. 30:4).° 

In the Testament, Levi has a second vision seventy days after the Shechem inci- 
dent. Seven men lay the priestly vestments upon him and consecrate him with 
water, oil, incense, and “bread and wine,” perhaps recalling Melchizedek as the 
archetypal priest of the One God (Gen 14:18). These men speak about the future 
of Levi’s line in Israel (T. Levi 8:1-19). Levi’s ordination is confirmed by Isaac and 
by a vision given to Jacob."° In the tradition of Jubilees, Isaac teaches Levi “the law 
of the Lord” and “the law of the priesthood, of sacrifices, of whole-offerings, of 
first-fruits, of freewill-offerings, and of peace-offerings” (T. Levi 9:6—7). Isaac also 
warns Levi against fornication, the remedy for which is marrying young and from 
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Israelite stock. He instructs Levi on ritual purification before and after offering 
sacrifices, on the kinds of wood to use for fire on the altar, on what animals to 
offer as sacrifices, and on the necessity of salting every sacrifice (T. Levi 9:9-14)." 

Levi instructs his children to prioritize literacy and to prize knowing the law of 
the Lord and the wisdom that comes therefrom above all else (T. Levi 13:1-9). Look- 
ing prophetically ahead to the exile, he commends the value of preserving Torah 
and its wisdom as possessions that cannot be taken away. He also provides chrono- 
logical details about his life and genealogical details about his immediate descen- 
dants that closely resemble extant fragments of Aramaic Levi (T. Levi 11:1-12:6).” 

The majority of the second half of this testament is dominated by prophecy 
rather than moral instruction. Levi predicts that his descendants will depart from 
the law and lead Israel astray. They will rob God’s offerings, share holy food with 
prostitutes, commit sexual immorality with foreign women, defile Israelite vir- 
gins, and become haughty in their power. As a result, Jerusalem and its Temple 
will be destroyed (T. Levi 10:1-5; 14:1-2, 4b-7; 15:1-4)."° They will fail to fulfill 
their calling to bring the light of the law to the nations (14:3-4a). Levi repeats 
these predictions using the more apocalyptic language of “seventy weeks” and a 





series of “jubilees,” recalling the chronological framework of the book by that 
name. There is a priesthood for each jubilee (17:2), with the most detailed focus 
falling on the seventh priesthood in the seventh jubilee. There will be pollution of 
a kind that Levi cannot name, the destruction and plundering of the land and its 
Temple, the exile, the return and rebuilding of the Temple, and a renewed corrup- 
tion of the priesthood (17:8-11). 

After this priesthood, in its turn, fails, “the Lord will raise up a new priest” 
under whose leadership every ill will be reversed: 


The knowledge of the Lord will be poured out on the earth, 
Like the water of the seas... . 
In his priesthood the Gentiles will increase in knowledge on the earth, 
And be enlightened through the grace of the Lord.... 
In his priesthood will all sin come to an end, 
And the lawless cease to do evil; 
And the righteous will rest in him. 
And he will open the gates of Paradise, 
And destroy the power of the sword that threatened Adam. 
And he will give the saints to eat from the tree of life, 
And the spirit of holiness will be on them. 
And Beliar will be bound by him, 
And he will give power to his children to tread the evil spirits underfoot. 
(T. Levi 18:5, 9-12) 


Levi concludes with a charge that recalls Moses’ invitation at the close of Deuter- 
onomy: “Choose for yourselves either darkness or light, either the law of the Lord 
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or the ways of Beliar” (T. Levi 19:1). The identification of the Torah as the way of 
“light” throughout this testament (see also T. Levi 14:4) suggests an originally 
pre-Christian Jewish milieu for the composition of these texts. 


Testament of Judah 


Judah gives more room to autobiographical reminiscence in his testament than 
any other save Joseph. He recounts at length his fearlessness and success in 
hunting animals and, in greater detail, in fighting foreign and rival tribes, in- 
cluding Esau and his sons (T. Jud. 2:1-7:11; 9:1-8). These stories are not drawn 
from Genesis but have some basis in Jubilees, particularly in regard to the wars 
between Jacob and Esau and the subjugation of Edom (Jub. 34:1-9; 37:1-38:14). 
The second major section of the Testament takes up the story of Judah’s marriage 
to the Canaanite woman Bathshua (in Gen 38:2, “the daughter of Shua”) and the 
fate of his sons Er, Onan, and Shelah. This series of episodes also provides the 
basis for the Testament’s moral instruction (T. Jud. 8; 10-20). 

Judah knew that both God and Jacob had prohibited Jacob’s sons from mar- 
rying Canaanites (T. Jud. 13:7; 14:6). Nevertheless, Judah allowed himself to be 
persuaded by wine, the beauty of the Canaanite woman Bathshua, and the wealth 
of Bathshua’s father to have sex with her and marry her (T. Jud. 11:1-2; 13:3-7). 
This led to a life of sorrow, as she was instrumental in the deaths of his oldest 
two sons. 

Judah’s oldest son, Er, marries Tamar. According to Genesis 38:7, Er was struck 
down dead because he was “wicked in the sight of the Lord.” The Testament 
explains this wickedness: Er refused to breed with Tamar because she was not a 
Canaanite like his mother, Bathshua. Rather, Tamar was of Aramaean stock, like 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah. The children of Israel, however, are com- 
manded to prefer marrying from within their own, larger family line and warned 
against marrying Canaanites. Er had this backward and paid the price (T. Jud. 
10:1-3; see also Jub. 41:1-3). Tamar was passed along to Onan, the second son. In 
Genesis, God struck him down for refusing to do his duty for his brother by siring 
children by Tamar who would carry on Er’s name and line (Gen 38:8-10). This 
remains true in the testament, but now explicitly at his mother’s instigation 
(T. Jud. 10:4-5). 

In the testament (as in Jub. 41:7), Bathshua opposed giving Shelah to Tamar, 
and not Judah (as in Gen 38:11), “because [Tamar] was not a Canannite as she 
was” (T. Jud. 10:6). Before her own death, Bathshua finds a Canaanite wife for 
Shelah (T. Jud. 11:3-5), denying Tamar her right. As in Genesis 38:12-26, Tamar 
responds by taking matters into her own hands. Disguising herself as an “avail- 
able woman” in a village to which Judah has gone on business, she loiters where 
Judah is sure to find her. Judah solicits her companionship, and she receives 
Judah’s staff, belt, and signet as pledges for a fee he is supposed to send along 
later. When Tamar is later revealed to be pregnant and her life is threatened, she 
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produces the pledges as proof that Judah is himself the father. Judah interprets 
his shame in Stoic terms: fornication has robbed him of his kingship, that is, his 
self-mastery, of which his staff, belt, and diadem are symbols (T. Jud. 15:1-3). 

Based on these experiences, Judah warns his descendants against wine, the 
desire for wealth, and the desire for beauty. Immoderate drinking clouded Judah’s 
judgment when he first lay with Bathshua and made him give way to lustful desire 
without any thought for shame or modesty when he seduced Tamar (T. Jud. 11:1- 
2; 12:3, 6; 13:6-7; 14:2-8). “Two spirits attend on a human being, the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error”; the “spirit of rational understanding” stands in 
between, “to incline whichever way it wills” (20:1-2). Wine inclines a person 
toward the “spirit of error” (14:2-3, 8).’° No less dangerous are the love of wealth, 
“a sure path to idolatry” leading people to withhold compassion from others and 
due sacrifices from God, and the power of a woman’s beauty, leading one’s mind 
into fornication (17:1-3; 18:1-19:4). In short, these are three ready snares for “the 
prince of deceit” to use against the people of God (19:4). Judah gained wisdom 
only after abstaining from wine, meat, and revelry long into his old age (15:4-6). 

Judah summons his descendants “to perform the ordinances of the Lord and 
to obey the commandment of God” (T. Jud. 13:1). In this thesis statement, as it 
were, he uses language that recalls Deut 30:15-20,”* especially Deut 30:16, which 
combines ordinance (€vToAy, entolé) and commandment (ducaradu.a, dikaiéma). 
Judah’s instructions do not replace or substitute for Torah observance but,”’ rather, 
point the hearers to the importance of fulfilling Torah in all of its commandments 
and ordinances, the contents of which were already known to the patriarchs 
(a conviction shared by both Jubilees and the Testaments) and are independently 
known to the readers. This emerges again in Judah’s closing exhortation: “My chil- 
dren, observe the whole of the law of the Lord, for there is hope for all who make 
straight their way” (T. Jud. 26:1). As in the concluding exhortation in Testament of 
Levi, the focus is here on observance of the whole Torah as the path to life. 

The closing portion of Testament of Judah turns to prediction and promise. 
Judah affirms that “the Lord gave me the kingdom and [Levi] the priesthood; and 
he made the kingdom inferior to the priesthood” (T. Jud. 21:2; see also T. Iss. 5:8), 
accepting thus Levi's primacy. Judah foresees the corruption of the rulers of his 
kingdom, resulting in its fall, the burning of the Temple, and the enslavement of 
Judah’s descendants by a foreign power. However, he foresees also that his 
descendants will repent in sincerity, return to living “in accordance with God’s 
commands,” and be restored to their land (T. Jud. 21:8-23:5). Once again, the 
decline of the monarchy, the Babylonian exile, and the return are clearly in view. 

The testament closes with predictions of a coming agent of God who will lead 
Israel into perfect obedience (T. Jud. 24:1-4) and visions of the patriarchs return- 
ing to life to govern their tribes, of the final defeat of Beliar, and of the reversal of 
all of the ills of this life (25:3-5). The final word of Judah’s testament points 
squarely to the keeping of the “whole law of the Lord” as the source of Israel’s 
hope and the way to experience God’s blessings (26:1). 
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Testament of Issachar 


Issachar begins his testament by recounting the circumstances leading to his 
birth—a deal made between Leah and Rachel. According to Genesis (30:14-21), 
Leah’s oldest son, Reuben, came home with some mandrakes. Rachel asked Leah 
for some, and Leah complained that Rachel had already taken Jacob away from 
her—should she take her son’s mandrakes as well? Rachel offered to send Jacob 
to Leah’s tent that night in exchange for the mandrakes, and thus was Issachar 
conceived. The author of Genesis goes on to mention that Leah conceived a sixth 
son (Zebulun) as well, after which “God remembered Rachel . . . and opened her 
womb” (Gen 30:22). These events, however, are not connected with the mandrake 
episode. 

In the Testament of Issachar, however, the events are all connected, and the 
story line is significantly changed. Rachel meets Reuben as he is returning and 
takes the (two) mandrakes from him. Reuben’s crying attracts Leah’s attention, 
and the two sisters engage in an extended argument about who has the superior 
claim to Jacob. Finally Rachel gives back one mandrake and keeps the other, 
giving Leah Jacob for the night. The next night, Rachel offered Jacob again to get 
back the second mandrake, and she dedicated both fruits to the Lord rather than 
consuming them. This becomes a lesson in continence: God blesses Rachel with 
two children because she chose the fruit over intercourse with Jacob, which, given 
her barren state, would only be intercourse for pleasure, not procreation. There- 
fore God granted Rachel to have two sons and reduced Leah’s predestined number 
from eight to six (T. Iss. 1:2-2:5). 

Issachar otherwise goes unmentioned in Genesis (except in genealogical lists), 
save for brief mention in Jacob’s deathbed blessing: 


Issachar is a strong donkey, 
lying down between the sheepfolds; 
he saw that a resting place was good, 
and that the land was pleasant; 
so he bowed his shoulder to the burden, 
and became a slave at forced labor. (Gen 49:14-15) 


In the Septuagint, the final phrase is rendered differently: “he taught his shoulder 
to work and became a farmer.” The Testament takes up this single detail and makes 
of Issachar an exemplar of the virtuous simplicity that comes from the hard- 
working life of agriculture. 

Good, honest, physical labor left Issachar neither time nor strength for in- 
dulging in sexual pleasure or meddling in other people’s business (T. Iss. 3:1-5). 
He offered the first fruits and tithes diligently, and his ventures prospered on ac- 
count of his simplicity (3:6-8). Issachar commends simplicity to his descendants: 
it keeps a person from envy, covetousness, jealousy, and anxiety and protects a 
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person from “the spirits of error,” from the distraction of a woman’s beauty, and 
from malice (4:1-6). Simplicity puts a person in a position to attend to what is of 
central importance in life, namely, to “love the Lord and your neighbor” and 
“show compassion for the poor and the weak” (5:2). This was the basis for Issa- 
char’s own claim to righteousness: “I have loved the Lord with all my strength; 
and in the same way I have loved all people as though they were my own children” 
(7:6). Insofar as his descendants follow Issachar’s example of love for God and 
neighbor, he promises that they will defeat Beliar’s forces and enjoy the company 
of God (7:7). 


Testament of Zebulon 


As with Issachar, Genesis says next to nothing about Zebulon. His birth is nar- 
rated briefly (Gen 30:19-20), and Jacob utters a few words about him upon his 
deathbed (Gen 49:13). Even Jubilees almost entirely overlooks him. Everything in 
the Testament of Zebulon, therefore, stems from imaginative reflection upon the 
Genesis narrative. 

Zebulon emerges here as the exemplar of compassion and mercy, the virtues 
that provide the subtitle for this testament. During Joseph’s ordeal, Zebulon is 
moved with pity for him and weeps openly, hiding Joseph behind him as Simeon 
and Gad approached to kill him. After Joseph was thrown into the pit, Zebulon 
ate nothing for two days and two nights and kept watch over Joseph, lest Simeon 
and Gad attempt to kill him again (T. Zeb. 4:1-3). He refused his share in the pro- 
ceeds from Joseph’s sale, while the others (save for Reuben and Benjamin) bought 
sandals with the money, thinking it appropriate symbolically to trample under- 
foot the one who “said he would be king over us” (3:3). His complicity in the inci- 
dent was limited to not telling Jacob what really transpired, out of fear of his 
brothers (1:5-6). 

In Genesis, Jacob predicts that “Zebulun shall settle at the shore of the sea; 
he shall be a haven for ships” (Gen 49:13). The author of the testament imagines 
on the basis of this hint that Zebulon “was the first to make a boat to sail on the 
sea, for the Lord gave [him] the necessary knowledge and skill” (T. Zeb. 6:1). 
From his boat, he worked to catch fish for himself, for his father’s family, and for 
anyone in need—the foreigner, the aging, and the sick—making them all thus 
guests at his own table (T. Zeb. 6:3-8). Compassion moved him to give “a gar- 
ment from my house without anyone noticing” to a man who was in distress and 
simply to commiserate with another person whose need he could not relieve 
materially (T. Zeb. 7:1-4). 

On the basis of his own example, he urges his descendants “to keep the Lord’s 
commands, and to show mercy to your neighbor and be compassionate towards 
all people” and “towards animals too” (T. Zeb. 5:1), giving to any who has need 
insofar as God has given the means to do so (7:2-3). The author stresses through- 
out that the compassion one shows the neighbor will be the compassion one 
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receives from God: “As a person treats his or her neighbor, so also will the Lord 
treat him or her” (5:3; see also 8:1, 3). 

He urges his descendants to remain united with one another and with the 
other tribes of Israel. As water remains powerful in a single river but disappears 
into the ground if it is split up into many streams, so it would be with them. 
Despite this warning, however, Zebulon knows that Israel will be divided into two 
kingdoms; both will be beset by corruption; exile and distress shall follow. Never- 
theless, Jacob’s descendants will return to the Lord, who will restore them to their 
land. God, too, is compassionate, knowing human weakness and the interference 
of evil spirits (T. Zeb. 9:1-7). 

Zebulon closes his testament with an exhortation promoting the Torah-observant 
way of life as the path to life in the future renewal of Israel, when he would “rise again 
in the midst of you, as a ruler in the midst of his sons” (T. Zeb. 10:2). 


Testament of Dan 


Genesis has nothing to say in particular about Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher 
apart from the fact of their births and Jacob’s words to them upon his deathbed. 
But if “the brothers” of Joseph in general hated and wished to kill him (Gen 37:4, 
8, 19-20), it was reasonable to transfer this to particular brothers individually. 
Testament of Dan, therefore, focuses on Dan’s evil desires against Joseph. Dan 
confesses that he was spurred on by “the spirit of jealousy and self-esteem” to 
hate Joseph and that “the spirit of anger, one of the spirits of Beliar,” urged him 
on to murder Joseph in the hope that, with Joseph gone, Jacob would love Dan as 
he ought to have done (T. Dan 1:5-8). 

The testament gives an acute analysis of how anger distorts perception and 
response: “Anger blinds a person, my children, and the angry person can see no 
one as he or she truly is. For though it is father or mother, he treats them as en- 
emies: though it is a brother, he does not recognize him” (T. Dan 2:2-3). Anger is 
a powerful passion that subverts self-mastery, taking over a person’s body and 
soul and infusing it with a will to do evil without recognizing evil as such (3:1-3). 
When a person regularly gives way to anger and other such passions as stir up the 
soul, “the Lord departs from it and Beliar has dominion over it” (4:7). The remedy, 
then, is to “keep the Lord’s commands and observe his law; and turn from anger 
and falsehood, that the Lord may dwell in you and Beliar may flee from you” (5:1). 
God’s law commands, above all else, love: “Love the Lord throughout your life, and 
one another with a genuine heart” (5:3). Where obedience to the Torah nurtures 
such love, anger cannot retain a foothold. 

But Dan’s descendants will not maintain these high ideals, for the patriarch 
“has read in the book of the righteous Enoch that your prince is Satan” (T. Dan 
5:6). They will participate in the idolatry and sexual immorality of the Gentiles, 
enticing even Levi's tribe to sin. They will, therefore, share in the captivity and its 
evils, until they return to the Lord: 
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You will find mercy, 

And he will bring you to his sanctuary, 

Proclaiming to you peace. 

And there will arise to you from the tribe of Judah and Levi the Lord’s 
salvation, 

And he will make war against Beliar, 

And avenge our fathers in a mighty victory. 

And he will set free the prisoners of Beliar 

(the souls of the saints); 

And he will turn the hearts of the disobedient back to the Lord again. 
(5:9-11)*8 


This vision of God’s intervention to bring deliverance is thoroughly consonant 
with Jewish messianism and betrays no distinctively Christian influence. God will 
restore Jerusalem and dwell in the midst of God’s people at last (5:13). The testa- 
ment concludes with an exhortation to “turn from unrighteousness of every kind 
and hold fast to the righteousness of the Law of the Lord; and your race will be 
kept safe for ever” (6:10). 


Testament of Naphtali 


Naphtali’s testament begins with an expanded account of his birth to Bilhah “on 
Rachel’s knees,” thus presenting Bilhah as a surrogate mother. It also presents an 
account of Bilhah and Zilpah’s genealogy found elsewhere only among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (4Q215 1:2-5). Jacob’s cryptic observation that “Naphtali is a doe let 
loose that bears lovely fawns” (Gen 49:21) provides the basis for presenting Naph- 
tali as the fleet-footed messenger for the family (T. Naph. 2:1). The remainder of 
the testament focuses on Naphtali’s ethical instructions and his revelations. 

In a manner reminiscent of 1 Enoch 1-5, Naphtali observes how “sun, moon, 
and stars do not change their order” and advises his descendants to show the 
same constancy with regard to ordering their lives according to God’s law. The 
Gentiles “changed their order” by turning away from the living God to worship 
idols; the residents of Sodom “changed the order of nature”; the Watchers “also 
changed the order of their nature,” resulting in the Flood (T. Naph. 3:1-5).1° Nev- 
ertheless, Enoch had also prophesied that, despite Naphtali’s warnings, his 
descendants would transgress God’s order and go the way of Sodom, resulting in 
their subjugation under Gentile powers and exile. Their eventual repentance 
would lead to restoration to the land, but Naphtali foresees a second apostasy and 
a second scattering “over the whole surface of the earth, until the Lord’s compas- 
sion comes” (T. Naph. 4:1-5). 

At this point in the testament, Naphtali relates two visions that he had, which 
reinforce the elevation of Levi alongside (and above) Judah and underscore, per- 
haps for the first time, the unity of these two tribes one with the other. The location 
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of the Jerusalem Temple—the center of the Levitical priesthood—in the heart- 
land of Judah is probably in view, reinforced by the pervasive resistance found 
throughout Deuteronomy and the “Deuteronomistic History” (1 Samuel-2 
Kings) to cult centers outside Jerusalem in the area of the northern tribes. Both 
visions emphasize “future” foreign domination, exile, and restoration, aligning 
with the Deuteronomistic interpretation of Israel’s story found throughout the 
Testaments.”° 

Naphtali then turns to the familiar predictions concerning the good future God 
will bring about through Levi and Judah and thus the importance of remaining 
connected under the leadership of these tribes (T. Naph. 8:2-4). The concluding 
exhortation once again recommends the doing of God’s law as the means by which 
to remain in God’s love (8:7-10).”4 


Testament of Gad 


Whereas Joseph is generally the highest exemplar of virtue throughout the Testa- 
ments, his less ingratiating qualities show through at last in Testament of Gad. In 
Genesis, Joseph acts as a tattletale against his brothers, taking back “a bad report” 
to his father about the way the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah were tending to their 
duties (Gen 37:2). The content of this bad report is fleshed out here: “Zilpah and 
Bilhah’s sons are killing the best [of the flocks] and eating them without Judah and 
Reuben’s knowledge” (T. Gad 1:6).”” Gad explains that a bear had been mauling the 
lamb. Gad killed the bear in an attempt to rescue the animal but had to kill the 
lamb as well on account of its injuries. Rather than waste the meat, they ate it. 
Joseph only saw the second part of the story. For this reason Gad was consumed by 
hatred for Joseph (T. Gad 1:7-9), hence this testament’s subtitle—“On hatred.” 

Gad relates how he and Judah happily sold Joseph for thirty pieces of gold, 
agreeing to keep back some of the money for themselves, presenting their brothers 
with only twenty gold coins. After selling Joseph, however, Gad suffered a disease 
of the liver, the organ thought to be the seat of ill passions such as hatred, for 
eleven months. This brought him to repent for his attitude and actions toward 
Joseph and to a right understanding, “for true repentance .. . destroys ignorance, 
drives out darkness, enlightens the eyes, gives knowledge to the soul, and leads 
the mind to salvation” (T. Gad 5:6-11). 

In retrospect, Gad understands how “the spirit of hatred” led him astray and so 
counsels his descendants against it, telling them rather to “do the whole law of the 
Most High” (T. Gad 3:1). Hatred violates the double command of love: “It refuses 
to heed his commandment that we should love our neighbors” and fails to show 
God the proper love through obedience (4:1-2). Hatred distorts perception: “It 
makes small things out to be great, represents darkness as light, calls what is 
sweet bitter, and breeds slander and wrath” (5:1). As a result, “just as love would 
bring back the dead to life and revoke a death sentence, so hatred would kill those 
who are alive and allow no one to live who is guilty of even the smallest crime” 
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(4:6).*7 Humility, manifested in the proper fear of God, however, drives away 
hatred: such a person “will do no wrong at all to anyone, even in thought,” lest he 
or she offend God (5:6). 

Gad therefore instructs his descendants to “love each one of you his brother, 
and put away hatred from your hearts, and love one another in deed and word and 
thought” (T. Gad 6:1). Interpersonal injuries are bound to come, but love and for- 
giveness must have the final word: 


Love one another from the heart. And if anyone sins against you, speak 
to him as a friend, having first got rid of the poison of hatred, and be 
frank with him; and if he confesses and repents, forgive him. ... But if he 
is shameless and persists in his wrongdoing, even so forgive him from 
the heart, and leave vengeance to God. (T. Gad 6:2-3, 7)** 


Gad cautions his children against envying those who are more prosperous, urging 
instead that they pray for those who are prosperous and good, and await the 
Lord’s intervention in the case of those who are prosperous but wicked (T. Gad 
7:1-5; cf. Ps 73). In the end, contentment constitutes the greatest wealth: “The 
person who is poor and free from envy, who gives thanks to the Lord in all things, 
is himself richer than all people, because he avoids the vexations of other people” 
(T. Gad 7:6). The testament ends with an exhortation to the tribe of Gad to 
“honor Judah and Levi,” from whom God will raise up salvation, though also 
predicting that they would depart from these tribes and turn to wicked and 
unjust ways (T. Gad 8:1-2). 


Testament of Asher 


Asher includes no personal reminiscences in his testament. Instead, his testa- 
ment opens with a lengthy dissertation on the moral dualities that surround the 
human being: “Two ways has God appointed for humankind, and two impulses, 
and two kinds of action, and two courses, and two ends. . . . There are two ways, 
good and evil, and along with these there are two impulses within our breasts that 
make the distinctions between them” (T. Ash. 1:3-5). The human being possesses 
an internal moral faculty that inclines toward the impulse to the good or nurtures 
the impulse to do what is wicked. The nature of this inclination determines the 
moral goodness or wickedness of the person and his or her life. If a person has a 
divided inclination that makes room for wickedness while also doing some things 
that are good, that person’s whole life is, overall, evil. A person who tends to 
exploit his neighbor in business may feel compassion for the poor from time to 
time, but the acts of charity do not erase the fact that he regularly engages in 
injustice: “He destroys many and pities a few” (2:5-7). Asher compares people like 
this to “pigs or hares; for they are half clean, but in truth they are unclean” (2:10). 
People who thus have two faces “do not serve God, but their own lusts” (3:2). 
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Good people have but a single face, always turned toward what is right. If they 
seem abrasive and judgmental because they do not praise the person who engages 
in some charitable venture while robbing others in business, they are nevertheless 
wholly good because their hearts are fully inclined toward God. These people “are 
like stags and hinds because just like wild animals they seem to be unclean, but 
they are altogether clean because they live their lives full of zeal for God: in so far 
as they abstain from what God hates too” (T. Ash. 4:1-5). The author’s contrast 
between what is “clean” and “unclean” (morally good and wicked) in God’s sight 
and what is “domesticated” and “wild” (“sociable” versus abrasively unconven- 
tional) in the sight of human beings highlights the different standards and values 
employed in the divine and human courts of opinion. 

Asher exhorts his descendants to focus entirely upon God’s law: 


Observe then, my children, the commandments of the Lord yourselves, 
and follow the truth with a single aspect. . . . Keep the law of the Lord, 
and do not look on evil as if it were good; but concentrate your attention 
on what is really good, and persevere in it along with all the Lord’s com- 
mandments, and... take your rest in it. (T. Ash. 6:1-3) 


As he himself “examined the commandments of the Most High and lived, so far 
as I could, with a single aspect directed to what is good” (5:4), so his descendants 
are to “keep the law of the Lord” and “persevere in . . . all the Lord’s command- 
ments” (6:3). The testament ends with predictions of Israel’s disloyalty to the cov- 
enant, its consequent experience of exile from the land, and God’s eventual 
restoration (7:1-7). 


Testament of Joseph 


Joseph’s recollections of his life focus on his experiences of being sold into slavery 
and the resulting trials he endured in Egypt. These trials and temptations, all of 
which he successfully “endured,” became opportunities for God to show approval 
of Joseph. He was tested and proved genuine (T. Jos. 2:7). Joseph’s story is here 
significantly embellished in comparison with Genesis. A major focus is Joseph’s 
steadfast refusal to betray Potiphar and the law of God by succumbing to the ad- 
vances of Potiphar’s wife, “the Memphian woman.” While Genesis suggests that 
Potiphar’s wife made multiple attempts to wear down Joseph’s resistance, it only 
recounts two such episodes (Gen 39:7-18). The Testament of Joseph, however, fills 
in the details of many others. 

Potiphar’s wife uses promises of wealth and position over the household 
(T. Jos. 3:2), visits him during the night on the pretext of being concerned about 
him (3:6), treats him with maternal affection as a means of getting familiar with 
him (3:7-9), and pretends to be interested in learning more about Joseph’s reli- 
gion, offering to make Potiphar give up the household idols if Joseph would consent 
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to lie with her (4:4-6). She threatens on one occasion to kill Potiphar and on an- 
other to kill herself (5:1-4; 7:1-3). Joseph makes an error in the latter episode, 
showing too much concern, which Potiphar’s wife took as an encouraging sign 
(7:4-8). She tries sending “food mixed with incantations,” but an angel reveals to 
Joseph the unseen danger in the food. When she comes by later to see if her med- 
icine has worked, he eats the food in her presence as a sign to her “that the wick- 
edness of evil-doers has no power over those who worship God in chastity” 
(6:1-9). At last she tries to take hold of Joseph by force, and he leaves the incrim- 
inating evidence of his clothing in her hands. After being beaten and imprisoned, 
he rejoices that God had at last delivered him from her temptations (8:1-5), even 
though she followed him there as well, promising to get him released if he would 
consent at last (9:1-5). 

Joseph found the power to resist through persistent prayer and fasting, giving 
his allotted portion of food to the poor (T. Jos. 3:4, 6; 4:3, 8; 8:1; 10:1-2). He also 
fortified himself by bearing witness to the “words of the Most High in the hope 
that this would persuade her to relent from her lust” (3:10; 4:6). “So you see, my 
children,” he concludes, “what great things fortitude can do, together with prayer 
and fasting. . . . If you strive for chastity and purity in fortitude and humility of 
heart, the Lord will dwell in you, for he loves chastity” (10:1-2). Having the Lord 
thus dwelling within, a person is assured of rescue from all manner of evil, and of 
exaltation (10:3). 

A second major focus of the Testament of Joseph is Joseph’s silence about his 
identity out of a desire not to shame his brothers for their treachery. The author 
of the Testaments presumes the existence of a law that prevented freeborn per- 
sons from being abducted and sold into slavery. When questioned by the Ishmael- 
ites on this score, Joseph claims to have been a slave born in Jacob’s house “so as 
not to shame my brothers” (T. Jos. 11:2). When the Memphian woman sees 
Joseph in Egypt, she tells her husband, Petephris, about a rumor that the boy was 
“a young Hebrew . . . stolen out of the land of Canaan” (12:2). Petephris first 
questions the Ishmaelite retailer under torture and then Joseph under the lash. 
Joseph maintains that he is a slave. Petephris waits for the original Ishmaelite 
caravan to return to confirm the matter (13:1-14:6). These traders, having heard 
about Jacob’s grief for his lost son, confront Joseph, who once again affirms that 
he is only a slave (15:1-7). Petephris releases Joseph to them, and Petephris’s wife 
buys him (16:1-6). 

On the basis of his own commitment to protect his brothers’ honor, even 
though they had clearly wronged him, Joseph instructs his descendants: “You see 
how much I had to endure in order not to shame my brothers. So you too must 
love one another and by your endurance hide one another’s faults” (T. Jos. 17:1-2). 
When his brothers finally settle in Egypt, Joseph provides a further example of 
brotherly love: “Their life was my life, and all their suffering was my suffering, and 
every weakness of theirs my own feebleness: my land was their land, their will my 
will. And I did not arrogantly exalt myself among them because of my worldly 
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glory, but I was among them as one of the least” (17:7-8). He urges his children to 
“live in accordance with the Lord’s commands,” assured that God will exalt the 
obedient and bless them with good: “And if anyone tries to harm you, treat him 
well and pray for him, and you will be delivered by the Lord from every evil” (18:2). 

Joseph concludes his testament with an extended vision in which patriarchs, 
tribes, and other figures are represented by animals (stags, lambs/rams, bulls, and 
so forth), which are sometimes transformed into other kinds of animals. This por- 
tion closely resembles the so-called Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch 85-90, where 
bulls and rams also figure prominently and where animals morph into other kinds 
of animals and into human figures (T. Jos. 19:1-12). While this prophetic section 
has been subject to Christian editing (see below), it appears to have spoken of the 
elevation of a deliverer/Messiah figure from the tribe of Judah in keeping with 
the emphasis in other testaments. 


Testament of Benjamin 


Genesis 35:16-18 tells the story of Rachel’s death giving birth to Benjamin, her 
second child. Because her labor left her dying, she wanted to name the child “Ben- 
oni,” a name that the Septuagint renders (accurately) in translation as “Son of my 
pain.” Jacob, however, gave the child the name “Benjamin,” which the Septuagint 
renders as a proper name without attempting a translation. The Testament of Ben- 
jamin opens with a story that seeks to explain the name’s significance. Rachel very 
much desired to have a second child, and so she “prayed to the Lord and fasted for 
twelve days,” after which she conceived. Benjamin’s name, translated here as “Son 
of days,” commemorates the twelve “days” throughout which Rachel sought God 
and the blessing of a second child (T. Benj. 1:4-6). This is, however, a mistransla- 
tion of the Hebrew Ben-yamin, “Son of my right hand,” reading it as Ben-yomim, 
“Son of days.” 

Beyond this, the narrative portion of this testament focuses more on Joseph 
than on Benjamin. Benjamin recalls a private conversation with Joseph when the 
ten brothers first came to Egypt with Benjamin in tow. Joseph asks Benjamin 
what the others told their father when they returned after selling him, and Benja- 
min relates the story of the bloody tunic. Joseph seeks to “explain” how he became 
separated from his tunic, saying that one of the Ishmaelites stripped it off him 
and went to hide it but was himself killed by a lion (T. Benj. 2:1-5). This story, 
however, is irreconcilable with the Genesis narrative and the Testaments as a 
whole (see T. Zeb. 4:9-10). Benjamin also recalls how Joseph urged Jacob to pray 
for Joseph’s brothers, “that the Lord would not hold them accountable for their 
wicked plots,” for which reason Jacob embraced Joseph for a full two hours 
praising his good heart (T. Benj. 3:6-7). 

After this brief introduction, Benjamin turns to moral instruction: “Fear the 
Lord, and love your neighbor.” Such a person “cannot be struck down by the spirit 
of the air [the spirit of Beliar] . .. nor can he be overcome by anything that people 
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or animals contrive against him, for he is helped by the love of the Lord, which he 
has toward his neighbor” (T. Benj. 3:3-5). The good person shows mercy to all 
people, righteous or sinners, and so, “by doing good, overcomes evil” (4:2-3). The 
good person 


loves the righteous as his own soul. If anyone is honored, he does not 
envy him; if anyone is rich, he is not jealous; if anyone is brave, he ap- 
plauds him; the man who is chaste, he trusts and sings his praises; on the 
poor he has mercy, on the sick, compassion. . . . If anyone repudiates the 
Most High, he admonishes him and reclaims him; and whoever has been 
blessed with a good spirit he loves as dearly as he loves himself. (4:3b-5) 


This passage particularly elaborates the command to love one’s neighbor as one- 
self, which is twice paraphrased in this excerpt. 

Because “the good person’s impulse is not in the power of the error of the spirit 
of Beliar” (T. Benj. 6:1), the good person shuns greed and hoarding, avoids self- 
indulgence, does no harm to a neighbor, and does not indulge a straying eye, “for 
the Lord is all in all to him” (6:2-3), giving that person the integrity of mind and 
life that comes from single-hearted devotion to God: “His good mind will not let 
him speak with two tongues, one of blessing and one of cursing, one of insult and 
one of compliment” (6:5). Awareness of God’s oversight and judgment, and the 
desire to be acquitted before God’s court, reinforces one’s integrity in all things. 

Benjamin concludes his testament with the injunction to “keep the law of the 
Lord and his commands,” which “are of greater value than anything else I can 
bequeath to you: you too, then, must give them to your children as an eternal 
possession; for so did Abraham and Isaac and Jacob” (T. Benj. 10:3-4).** In keeping 
with Jubilees, Benjamin passes on his knowledge of God’s law (which would not 
otherwise be revealed until the theophany on Mount Sinai), commanding his 
descendants to continue to do the same with this, their most valuable heritage. 


Are the Testaments Jewish or Christian? 


Unlike the cases of Ben Sira, Tobit, and 1 Enoch, locating the Testaments in the pre- 
Christian period is problematic since all extant manuscripts come from well into 
the Common Era and were produced by Christian scribes. The problem is com- 
pounded insofar as there is clearly Christian material in the Testaments as pre- 
served in these manuscripts. Are the Testaments a Jewish composition that has 
been edited by Christian copyists over the centuries? Or do they represent a Chris- 
tian composition that makes extensive use of Jewish traditions and even Jewish 
sources?” While the extent of Christian interpolations may make it impossible to 
recover the ipsissima verba of the Jewish original in a few passages, there remain 
solid grounds for reading the Testaments as a witness to the ethical, traditional, and 
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even eschatological developments in Second Temple Judaism and therefore also as 
a legitimate background to the emergence of early Christianity and its writings. 

Scholars have typically argued that a work is of Jewish origin if it lacks distinc- 
tively Christian content or has a few lines of Christian content that can be easily 
excised.** Robert Kraft and James Davila have objected to this line of reasoning, 
suggesting that it has led to the skewing of our understanding of early Judaism by 
admitting non-Jewish (i.e., later Christian) writings into the corpus of witnesses 
to early Judaism through a lack of methodological rigor. Kraft argues that when a 
text survives only in manuscripts transmitted by Christian scribes, dating from 
centuries into the Common Era, in languages used by the Christian churches 
(rather than Hebrew and Aramaic), the first task is to understand the text as it 
functioned within Christian circles at the time of those manuscripts and to work 
backward from there only as the evidence of the text necessitates.”° The burden of 
proof falls upon those who would argue for a Jewish origin, especially an origin in 
the pre-Christian era. In the case of the Testaments, our earliest manuscript evi- 
dence comes from the tenth century CE, a Greek manuscript written by Christian 
scribes (ms. b). However, another kind of external evidence—quotation or refer- 
ence by other known authors*°—pushes this date back to the third century CE, as 
Origen refers to these Testaments in his Homilies on Joshua (15.6).** 

These scholars raise a crucial question: Are the Testaments best treated solely 
as Christian texts functioning in the early third century, or can they also be read 
as sources for investigating pre-Christian Judaism? Scholars turn to a number of 
methods in an attempt to answer this question, whether affirming the Christian 
origin of the Testaments or arguing in favor of Christian editing of the Jewish 
Testaments. 


Manuscript Evidence 


The Testaments survive largely in two families of Greek manuscripts and several 
Armenian manuscripts. Distinctively Christian material pervades all the existing 
Greek manuscripts, with notably less of this material in the principal Armenian 
manuscripts. This raises two questions: Was the Armenian version translated 
from a Greek manuscript that predates extant Greek witnesses, attesting to a less 
Christianized version of the Testaments? To what extent can we rely on the Arme- 
nian version for help in the restoration of the original text of the Testaments? 

R. H. Charles regarded the Armenian version as an important witness to the 
original wording, relying heavily upon it in his reconstruction of the pre-Christian 
Testaments. More recent research confirms that the Armenian version depends 
ultimately upon a Greek manuscript from the fifth or sixth century CE.** While 
the Armenian translation seems to follow the Greek text tradition closely in the 
opening testaments, it provides increasingly abbreviated readings as the testa- 
ments progress, especially in the ethical sections.** This tendency has eroded con- 
fidence in the Armenian version.** 
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Nevertheless, the Armenian manuscripts may still provide important evi- 
dence for the incremental Christianization of the Testaments in the history of 
its transmission at the hands of Christian scribes. Granted that the Armenian 
translator appears to have wearied of the task of translating this lengthy docu- 
ment, and therefore introduces omissions that appear to result more from indo- 
lence than from the wording of the Greek manuscript from which the translator 
was working, I find it implausible that the translator would consciously omit 
precisely those passages that would have been of most immediate relevance to 
the Christian readers for which he (or she) was preparing the translation. Chris- 
tianizing passages would have perked up his attention as he went about the 
task. Stone had, moreover, observed that the omissions are most glaring in the 
lengthy sections of ethical instruction—that is, those parts that neither spun 
out the tale of the patriarch nor spoke of God’s future interventions. The 
distinctively Christian material is almost wholly present in the eschatological 
sections—a part that should therefore tend to show less in the way of careless 
or disinterested omission in the Armenian, with the result that omissions in 
these sections are more likely due to the absence of this Christianizing material 
in its underlying Greek text. Nor can it be said that the Armenian translator 
sought intentionally to de-Christianize the Testaments, for some distinctively 
Christian material remains. 

On balance, then, while the Armenian versions overall may not have the value 
for reconstructing the exact wording of the pre-Christian Testaments with which 
Charles had invested them, they still bear witness to a stage in the development 
of the Greek Testaments that contained fewer Christian interpolations. Decisive 
in this regard is the Armenian Testament of Joseph, which actually includes sub- 
stantially more pre-Christian Jewish material than extant Greek texts (we are en- 
tirely reliant on the Armenian for T. Jos. 19:3-7) while also including substantially 
less distinctively Christian material (notably in the very next paragraph, 19:10- 
12). The shorter text found in the Armenian version may be explained in part by 
the translator’s waning degree of enthusiasm for the task and in part by his Greek 
exemplar’s lack of some of the Christian material known from the later Greek 
manuscripts. 

The entire Testament of Zebulon has but a single phrase that would not be at 
home in a non-Christian Jewish composition. Describing the future deliverance 
that God would bring in response to Israel’s repentance, the author predicts: 


Then shall the Lord himself, the light of righteousness, arise for you, and 
healing and compassion shall be in his wings: he shall ransom human- 
kind from slavery to Beliar; and every spirit of error shall be trampled 
underfoot. And he shall convert all the Gentiles, so that they are filled 
with zeal for him. And you shall see God in human form in the house 
which the Lord will choose (Jerusalem is its name). (T. Zeb. 9:8, trans. de 
Jonge; bold type mine)** 
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The promise that God shall “convert all the Gentiles” could more neutrally be 
translated “turn all the nations around” and fits very well within the Jewish es- 
chatological expectation that all nations will finally come to acknowledge the One 
God, the God of Israel. Only the phrase “in human form” would be out of place in 
a Jewish composition. The text as it stands does not make the best of sense, as de 
Jonge implicitly acknowledges by inserting the phrase “in the house” along with 
the note “some such addition is needed.”** 

The phrase in question is only present in three Greek manuscripts (b, d, and g). 
The remaining Greek manuscripts, together with the Armenian translation, ren- 
der this paragraph much more simply: “The Lord himself shall arise, the light of 
righteousness, and you will return to your land, and you will see him [or: you will 
see the Lord] in Jerusalem on account of his holy [or: all-holy] name.” While the 
textual witnesses for this reading are not the oldest (save for the Greek Vorlage of 
the Armenian), this variant has much to commend it as the original reading. The 
longer reading in mss. b, d, and g can be explained as a scribal expansion, harmo- 
nizing this prediction with statements in the other Testaments and explaining the 
promised theophany in terms of the incarnation. It is much harder to explain why 
Christian scribes responsible for the shorter reading would have abridged the 
longer reading, stripping this testament of its only distinctively Christian note. 
“In human form,” then, is probably an explanatory gloss that a Christian scribe 
added, perhaps at first in the margin of a manuscript, and later copied as if it were 
part of the actual text—a common phenomenon in textual transmission. 

For a second example, we may consider a passage in Gad’s testament, where he 
instructs his descendants to “honor Judah and Levi; for from them will the Lord 
raise up a savior for Israel” (T. Gad 8:1). This passage might seem to promote a 
Christian agenda, suggesting that God’s anointed savior was born from the two 
tribes of Judah and Levi, even as Hippolytus and others sought to demonstrate 
Jesus’ descent not only from Judah (which is well attested in the New Testament) 
but also from Levi (which is nowhere affirmed in the New Testament). However, 
only one Greek manuscript—the one regarded by Hollander and de Jonge as a 
foremost witness (ms. b)—gives this reading. Six Greek manuscripts (mss. 1, d, m, 
e, a, f) read “out of them will the Lord arise as a savior,” while five other Greek 
manuscripts (k, g, c, h, i), along with the Armenian version, read “out of them will 
the Lord raise up salvation,” using a term more typical of the Testaments (see 
T. Sim. 7:1; T. Dan 5:10; T. Naph. 8:2). Both of these readings are quite susceptible 
to a thoroughly theocentric (as opposed to Christocentric) interpretation, the 
latter unambiguously so.*” 

Hollander and de Jonge favor the reading “savior” in ms. b, arguing that “salva- 
tion” represents a harmonization of this passage with the many other passages 
throughout the Testaments that speak of the Lord’s salvation rather than a sav- 
ior.** The reading in ms. b, however, requires that the verb “raise up” (avaTéAAew, 
anatellein) be read transitively, whereas every other use of this verb throughout 
the Testaments is intransitive. This would seem to result from a scribe’s changing 
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“the Lord will arise [intransitive] as a savior” to “the Lord will raise up [transitive] 
a savior,” so as to harmonize the passage with general Christian discourse about 
God’s raising up Jesus as Messiah. Far from suggesting Christian composition, 
the evidence suggests Christian tampering in only one manuscript. 

Testament of Benjamin is probably the most heavily Christianized text within 
the collection, though, once again, these editorial expansions are limited to the 
“prophetic” sections (T. Benj. 3:8; 9:2-5; 10:7-9; 11:1-5). Recovery of the wording 
of a pre-Christian original is, consequently, more difficult.*® That there was a pre- 
Christian original, however, remains probable on several counts, not least of 
which is the witness of the Armenian translation, which preserves no distinctively 
Christian material save for 9:3-5.*° A minor Christian interpolation appears in 
T. Benj. 3:8. After Joseph asks Jacob to pray that God would forgive his brothers, 
Jacob is so moved that he embraces Joseph and exclaims: 


In you shall be fulfilled the prophecy of heaven about the Lamb of God 
and the Savior of the world—that one without blemish shall be offered 
up on behalf of sinners, and one without sin shall die on behalf of the 
ungodly, in the blood of the covenant, for the salvation of the Gentiles 
and of Israel, and he shall destroy Beliar and those who serve him. 
(T. Benj. 3:8) 


The Armenian version, however, is much more subdued: “In you will be fulfilled 
the heavenly prophecy which says, ‘the blameless person will be defiled on behalf 
of the lawless, and the sinless person will be killed on behalf of the impious.” Such 
a reading does not necessitate a Christian interpretation but may draw on tradi- 
tional exegesis of Isaiah 53, particularly under the influence of Jewish martyr- 
ology in the Maccabean period. If the Armenian here fairly represents its Greek 
Vorlage, this would indicate that an originally Jewish passage has been Christian- 
ized in keeping with the interpretation of Joseph as a type for Jesus. 


Literary-Critical Observations 


The differences in the manuscript tradition support the theory of the progressive 
Christianization of the Testaments, but they do not account for all of the Christian 
material. Scholars have therefore turned to literary criticism to advance this con- 
versation.*' This involves, first and foremost, the detection of literary seams and 
signs of redaction, particularly around the distinctively Christian material. How 
well integrated is this material into its literary contexts? Are there internal contra- 
dictions between the Christian material and the surrounding text, such that the 
former appears to interrupt, intrude upon, or even contradict the latter? Does 
the distinctively Christian material, especially the briefer instances thereof, have 
the appearance of explanatory glosses that can be easily separated, or is it more 
fully integrated into the literary fabric of the text? The questions here concern the 
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extent to which the text of the Testaments changed over time as various scribes 
introduced new material to “help” readers better understand the text or to “solve” 
problems posed by the text with respect to the belief system of the scribe and that 
scribe’s projected readers. 

Even those who are most adamant about reading the Testaments as a Christian 
composition are prepared to allow for such changes in the course of transmission. 
Harm Hollander and Marinus de Jonge, for example, affirm the likelihood of de- 
velopment in the text between the time of Origen and the time in which our 
extant manuscripts were produced, as the nature of the texts encourages “mar- 
ginal notes and small embellishments from readers and scribes” as well as the 
omission of obsolete material, especially in regard to messianic and eschatological 
passages.” The difficulty of performing this literary-critical task with certainty 
dissuades Hollander and de Jonge from the endeavor altogether in favor of inter- 
preting the Testaments only as Christian texts. Theoretically, however, Hollander 
and de Jonge must also allow for the possibility of such development in the period 
prior to Origen and that such development may account for all the distinctively 
Christian material. 

The problem of disentangling the Christian material from its literary context is 
only acute in one or two of the testaments. In many instances, it is rather straight- 
forward. For example, near the close of the Testament of Simeon, the author looks 
forward to God’s future interventions thus: 


Then Shem will be glorified, 

because the Lord God is the mighty one of Israel 

appearing on earth as aman 

and saving Adam through him. 

Then all the spirits of deceit will be given to be trodden under foot 

and human beings will rule over the evil spirits. 

Then I shall arise in joy 

and I shall bless the Most High because of his marvelous works, 

for God, taking a body and eating with human beings, saved human 
beings. (T. Sim. 6:5-7, trans. Hollander and de Jonge; emphasis mine) 


The phrases in bold italics isolate the distinctively Christian interpolations, inter- 
jected into an otherwise straightforward Jewish description of a theophany— 
God’s self-manifestation to bring deliverance.** The first two phrases (“as a man,” 
“through him”) have the character of brief glosses of the sort that Christian copy- 
ists added to “help” readers connect the text’s prophecies with Christian convic- 
tions about the fulfillment of Israel’s hope in Jesus. Delete them, and the passage 
coheres with the expressions elsewhere in the Testaments about God “appearing” 
and bringing salvation (cf. T. Naph. 8:2-4). The longer clause in T. Sim. 6:7 has the 
character of a secondary addition, since Simeon has already provided a sufficient 
rationale for his intention to bless God in the preceding phrase (“because of his 
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marvelous works”), referring back to the litany of God’s future acts on behalf of 
Israel begun in T. Sim. 6:3. A Christian copyist has now taken the passage in a new 
direction, for which the previous material has not prepared the reader, focusing 
on the incarnation and, in particular, on the proof of the incarnation (God-in-the- 
flesh actually “eating,” thus having a real body), perhaps in refutation of Docetist 
claims. 

Similarly, in the Testament of Dan, the author speaks of the eschatological de- 
liverer who will renew Eden and establish “new Jerusalem”: 


No longer will Jerusalem lie in ruins, 

Nor Israel endure captivity; 

For the Lord will be in the midst of it, 

Living together with human beings, 

And the Holy One of Israel will reign over them 

In humility and poverty 

And he who has faith in him will reign in truth in the heavens. 
(T. Dan 5:13; emphasis mine) 


The testament looks forward to the fulfillment of the Hebrew Scriptural promises 
that God Himself would be Israel’s monarch and make His dwelling among the 
people in Jerusalem. A Christian scribe attempted to adapt this vision of the 
“kingdom of God” to the Christian understanding of Jesus as the reigning king in 
a heavenly kingdom of God. The first addition describes the reign of the “Holy 
One” as manifesting itself “in humility and poverty,” recalling Jesus’ first coming 
“in humility” and embedding this in God’s rule. The second addition speaks of 
those who have faith sharing in this reign “in the heavens,” which is sharply at 
odds with its literary context: the opening lines of T. Dan 5:13 had depicted God 
coming to establish God’s reign on earth, centered in Jerusalem, not inviting 
human souls into a heaven-centered kingdom. In such instances literary-critical 
observations provide sufficient methodological rigor for identifying and bracket- 
ing later Christian interpolations. 

In a number of cases, Christian signature features intrude upon the Deuteron- 
omistic pattern of sin—exile-return or upon the text’s formulation of the roles of 
Levi and Judah in God’s future interventions in ways that suggest imperfect or 
incomplete Christian redaction of an originally Jewish text rather than Christian 
invention de novo. In Testament of Benjamin 9:2b-5, for example, Benjamin pre- 
dicts the destruction of the first Temple and the construction of an even more 
glorious one. The twelve tribes will be gathered together around that last Temple, 
and all the nations as well, “until the Most High sends his salvation by the visita- 
tion of an only-begotten prophet,” who will be “treated with contempt and lifted 
up on a tree,” with the result that the curtain of the Temple will be torn apart and 
God’s spirit will pass over to the nations “like a fire poured out,” after which the 
prophet will ascend from Hades into heaven (T. Benj. 9:2b-5). 
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The material regarding this “only-begotten prophet” is clearly Christian, but it 
also intrudes upon the eschatological scheme otherwise invoked here. As it 
stands, the twelve tribes and the nations are gathered to the restored Temple prior 
to the death and resurrection of this only-begotten prophet. Jewish eschatology 
might look to the regathering of the twelve tribes and even the ingathering of the 
non-Jewish nations before the appearing of God or God’s Messiah, but Christian 
eschatology consistently considers this eschatological gathering of Israel and the 
nations to happen as a result of the death and resurrection of Jesus and the mis- 
sion of the apostles, to be perfected at the second coming of the Lord—but cer- 
tainly not before the completion of his earthly course.“* The Christian material is 
thus clearly an intrusion, and an imperfect one at that. 


Distinctively Jewish Content? 


Scholars have typically assumed that works grounded in the thought- and story- 
world of the Jewish Scriptures but lacking distinctively Christian features were of 
Jewish origin.* If distinctively Christian features were few and fitted loosely into 
the context, these could be read as Christian interpolations into an originally 
Jewish text. The argument that the Testaments cannot be of Christian origin 
because there is too little distinctively Christian material in them is, however, 
problematic. Christians who embraced the Jewish Scriptures and preserved the 
writings of non-Christian Jews such as Philo of Alexandria were clearly not 
obsessed only with distinctively Christian questions and interests.“* James Davila 
analyzed extended passages from sermons by John Chrysostom and Ephraim the 
Syrian, showing that Christians could write extensive amounts of material that 
lacked distinctively Christian signature features.*” Much of the material within the 
Testaments would be equally at home in Jewish and Christian circles, since the 
shared heritage of Judaism and Christianity is so extensive. 

Davila, therefore, formulates a more rigorous method for “determining 
whether an ancient literary work (especially an Old Testament pseudepigraphon) 
is of Jewish, Christian, or other origin.”“* Beyond general “Jewish” content, he 
looks for some combination of the following: (1) strong internal evidence that the 
text was written in the pre-Christian era; (2) compelling evidence that the text 
was originally composed in Hebrew; (3) evidence of “sympathetic concern with 
the Jewish ritual cult”; (4) evidence of “sympathetic concern with Jewish Law/ 
Torah and halakha’; and (5) evidence of “concern with Jewish ethnic and national 
interests, particularly self-identification as a Jew, polemics against gentile perse- 
cution of Jews, and internal Jewish polemics.” 

While testing texts against these criteria adds methodological rigor, it has an 
unfortunate side effect, as Davila is aware. These “signature features” of Jewish 
literature tend to be features that also more sharply distinguish Jews from non- 
Jews or one group of Jews from others. In other words, Davila’s methodology 
makes it difficult to establish that a text is of Jewish origin unless it represents a 
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Judaism of a boundary-maintaining type (and, indeed, specifically focused on 
these boundary-markers). If the Testaments do, in fact, attest to “the openness of 
one of several segments of Judaism during the period of the second Temple to 
non-Jewish cultural insights and influences, as well as to the inadequacy of the 
neat division of Jews into the ‘three philosophies’ . . . inherited from Josephus in 
his Antiquities (13.171-73),”°° that evidence will be lost if we accept Davila’s crite- 
ria to the full extent that he has developed them, and our picture of the varieties 
of early Judaism will be correspondingly diminished. Davila believes that “a false 
negative is less harmful than a false positive” for the reconstruction of early Juda- 
ism,*' but I disagree. Skewing in any direction is equally distorting. Nevertheless, 
taking to heart his point that we cannot assume texts that are not distinctively 
Christian to be Jewish in origin, the Testaments do meet most of Davila’s criteria. 

First, an important piece of internal evidence for dating the Testaments points 
to an origin in the Hasmonean period. Naphtali sees a “holy writing” that says: 
“Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Elamites, Galachians, Chaldaeans, Syrians, shall in 
turn take captive the twelve tribes of Israel” (T. Naph. 5:1-8).* The appearance of 
“Syrians” in the final position in this list and the absence of mention of the 
Romans point strongly to a pre-Roman period date. When Jewish and Christian 
authors writing after the turn of the era mention the succession of empires, par- 
ticularly with the oppression of God’s people in view, Rome stands prominently in 
the climactic position. When Josephus or the author of 4 Ezra (11:1-12:39; see 
especially 12:10-12) give their political interpretations of Daniel’s beasts, Rome 
is the fourth (displacing the Greco-Syrian kings, in fact). When John the Seer does 
the same, all of Daniel’s beasts merge to represent Rome as the climactic empire 
(Rev 13:1-2). The absence of the mention of Rome here suggests composition at 
a time when Rome was still only barely visible on the horizon.°? 

An important traditional-historical question pertinent to the Testaments’ or- 
igin concerns the messianism of these texts. In their present state, this messia- 
nism is far from uniform (a fair reflection of early Judaism). Some of the 
Testaments expect two messianic figures, a priestly one emerging from the line of 
Levi and a kingly one coming from the line of Judah (an expectation well attested 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls).** This is rooted in the Testaments’ vision for the divi- 
sion of power between the priesthood and the secular arm. Judah affirms that 
“the Lord gave me the kingdom and [Levi] the priesthood; and he made the king- 
dom inferior to the priesthood” (T. Jud. 21:2). Issachar echoes the elevation of 
these two tribes and the differentiation of their roles: “Levi and Judah were hon- 
ored by the Lord among Jacob’s sons; for the Lord gave them each their share, and 
to the one he gave the priesthood and to the other the kingdom” (T. Iss. 5:8). 

As the Testaments look ahead to God’s future acts on behalf of God’s people, they 
often distinguish the roles that the future leaders from Levi and Judah will play. 
Naphtali urged his descendants to “keep united with Levi and Judah; for through 
Judah will salvation come to Israel, and in him will Jacob be blessed” (T. Naph. 8:2- 
3). A figure that will arise from Judah will give military deliverance and political 
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leadership (in keeping with Jub. 31:19, in the context of Isaac’s blessing both Levi 
and Judah). Simeon also clearly distinguished between the roles of Levi’s descen- 
dant and Judah’s descendant in Israel’s future deliverance: “And now, my children, 
obey Levi, and through Judah you will be redeemed. And do not exalt yourselves 
against these two tribes, because from them the salvation of God will arise for you.” 
This deliverance is led by two figures: “For the Lord will raise up from Levi someone 
as a high priest and from Judah someone as king. . . . This one will save . . . the race 
of Israel” (T. Sim. 7:1-2).°° The final clause, which has its own textual issues, refers to 
the king from Judah through whom physical deliverance is expected (as in T. Naph. 
8:2-3; Jub. 31:19). The future role of the descendant of Levi is given due attention 
in T. Levi 18: his duties will complement those of his counterpart from Judah.°® 

In one passage, secular power is ascribed to Levi alone. Reuben predicts that 
his descendants 


will be jealous of the sons of Levi and seek to be raised above them, and 
you will die a cruel death. For to Levi the Lord gave the sovereignty—and 
to Judah, and with them also to me and Dan and Joseph, that we should 
be rulers. For this reason I command you to listen to Levi, for he will 
know the law of the Lord and interpret his precepts and offer sacrifice for 
all Israel until the coming of the anointed high priest, of whom the Lord 
spoke. ... Approach Levi with humility, so that you may receive a blessing 
from his mouth. For he shall bless Israel and Judah, because the Lord has 
chosen him to rule as king over all the peoples. And accord his sons their 
proper reverence for they will die in wars on our behalf (seen and unseen), 
and he will be among you as an eternal king. (T. Reub. 6:5-12) 


The elevation of Levi as “king” here stands in tension with most of the other Tes- 
taments, where Levi, though still the superior, is strictly a priest, while Judah is 
given the role of king and begetter of kings (T. Sim. 7:1-2; T. Jud. 21:2-6; T. Iss. 
5:7). The kingship may be inferior to the priesthood in T. Jud. 21:2, but the two 
offices are still given to different people, quite opposed to the vision of T. Reub. 
6:11-12, in which the priest who interprets the law and offers sacrifice also func- 
tions as the ruling power among the tribes of Israel, even “an eternal king.” The 
claim that the Lord gave sovereignty also “to Judah, and with them also to me and 
Dan and Joseph, that we should be rulers,” has the character of an afterthought,*” 
likely a later Jewish addition intended to bring this passage more in line with the 
dual focus on Levi and Judah that otherwise pervades the Testaments.°® 

The lines are more blurred in some Testaments, where God’s deliverance is 
expected to emerge from both tribes (T. Levi 2:11; T. Dan 5:4; T. Gad 8:1; T. Jos. 
19:7). No doubt Christian scribes also sought, over the centuries, to shape the 
text in ways that would suggest that Jesus fulfilled the expectations of both, since 
there was no room for “double messianism” in their context,*® contributing to the 
textual and conceptual confusion. 
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The “eschatology” and historical reminiscences in the Testaments point most 
clearly to concerns relevant during the Hasmonean period. The Testament of Reu- 
ben may reflect a pro-Hasmonean stage in the development of the Testaments, 
greeting the Hasmonean high priest as the “priest of the order of Melchizedek,” 
an association made not to justify non-Levitical lineage (as in Christian discourse) 
but to justify the combination of the roles of “priest of the Most High God” and 
“king of Jerusalem” in one person.” Several are more critical of the Hasmonean 
line. Assigning the priesthood to Levi’s line and the “secular authority” and mili- 
tary power to Judah’s resembles the anticipation of a “messiah of Aaron” along- 
side a “messiah of Israel” at Qumran, rejecting the consolidation of the priesthood 
and kingship in one person during the Hasmonean dynasty. The linking of Judah 
specifically with “salvation” may particularly point to disaffection with the Has- 
monean “solution” to the problem of Gentile domination. These considerations 
suggest that the Testaments were originally composed during the Hasmonean pe- 
riod and that their eschatological hopes took shape under the shadow of in- 
creasing discontent with that dynasty.” 

Second, though Hebrew and Aramaic precursors to the Testaments do exist and 
show clear connections with the Testaments, current scholarship weighs against 
the thesis that the Testaments were composed in Hebrew.® Of course, neither was 
most Jewish literature surviving from the Second Temple period (considering just 
the expansive corpus of Philo, Josephus, and the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
composed in Greek), making this criterion especially problematic. 

Third, the Testaments certainly evidence “sympathetic concern with the Jewish 
ritual cult.” This comes to expression most clearly in Testament of Levi 9, where, in 
the tradition of Jubilees,® Isaac teaches Levi “the law of the Lord,” including spe- 
cifically “the law of the priesthood, of sacrifices, of whole-offerings, of first-fruits, 
of freewill-offerings, and of peace-offerings” (T. Levi 9:6-7); the requirements for 
ritual purification before and after offering sacrifices; the kinds of wood to use for 
the fire of offerings; the requirement of offering only “clean” animals as opposed 
to “unclean”; and even the prescription that salt must be added to every sacrifice 
(T. Levi 9:9-14; Lev 2:13). Issachar also speaks of taking care to offer the first 
fruits to the Lord through the priest throughout his life (T. Iss. 3:6). Moreover, 
there is no suggestion of the supersession of these sacrifices in the death of some 
Messiah, as figures so prominently in early Christian discourse about the Jewish 
sacrificial system (e.g., Heb 7:1-10:18 and the Letter of Barnabas). 

Fourth, the Testaments also show “sympathetic concern with Jewish Law/ 
Torah,” although not with halakha in the extreme detail evidenced, for example, in 
Qumran’s 4QMMT (“Some Works of the Law”). The author consistently points the 
audience to the doing of the law of the Lord as the path to enjoying a bright future. 

Levi instructs his children to prize knowing the law of the Lord and its wisdom— 
their possessions that cannot be taken away—above all else (T. Levi 13:1-9).®* The 
law is a light entrusted to Israel, through whom it would come to enlighten all races 
of people (T. Levi 14:4). A person will choose to walk in either “darkness or light,” in 
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either “the law of the Lord of the ways of Beliar” (T. Levi 19:1; cf. Deut 30:19-20). 
The identification of the Torah (as opposed to the “Messiah” or his message) as 
“light” throughout this testament suggests an originally pre-Christian Jewish 
milieu for the composition of these texts. 

Judah opens his exhortations with a summons “to perform the ordinances of 
the Lord and to obey the commandment of God” (T. Jud. 13:1). As noted above, 
the language of this thesis statement recalls Deut 30:15-20, especially Deut 
30:16, which combines ordinance (€vToA7}, entolé) and commandment (ducaradu.a, 
dikaioma). The final word of Judah’s testament also points squarely to the keeping 
of the whole Torah as the path to life and the experience of God’s blessings: “And 
so, my children, observe the whole of the law of the Lord, for there is hope for all 
who make straight their way” (T. Jud. 26:1). There is nothing here, where it counts 
most, about faith in the Messiah, joining the new Israel of God, or anything that 
might plausibly suggest Christian invention. 

Although a Christian scribe has interjected a prediction about God’s going to 
the Gentiles during Israel’s period of disobedience and an explicit identification of 
a deliverer figure as “the Savior of the Gentiles” (T. Dan 6:6-8, 9b), Dan’s concluding 
instruction highlights inner-Jewish concerns: “Turn from unrighteousness of 
every kind and hold fast to the righteousness of the Law of the Lord; and your race 
will be kept safe for ever” (6:10). This unqualified definition of righteousness in 
terms of Torah observance and concern with preserving the race of Israel locates 
the testament’s original composition in Jewish circles with ethnic interests. 

Naphtali’s testament concludes with an exhortation recommending the doing 
of God’s law as the means by which to remain in God’s love: “Be wise in God, and 
prudent; and understand the order of his commandments and the laws of every 
action, so that the Lord may love you” (T. Naph. 8:7-10, trans. de Jonge). The kind of 
meditation on the application of Torah commended by Naphtali coupled with the 
conviction that God’s love for the individual is linked somehow to that individual’s 
devotion to the law (rather than trust in or fidelity toward God’s Son) strongly sug- 
gest that this text arose in a pre-Christian (or, at least, non-Christian) Jewish setting. 

Given the pervasive emphasis on Jesus and the wisdom and Spirit poured out 
upon the church through the “Son” throughout early Christian literature, and the 
limitations placed on the role of Torah particularly in Pauline Christianity, these 
absolute claims regarding Torah’s value seem to reflect Jewish rather than Chris- 
tian ideology. Gentile Christian authors would not endorse the Torah as sweep- 
ingly as do the Testaments without some limiting rider like “until the time when 
the future priest shall come” or some words about the time when physical circum- 
cision would cease to be required in favor of circumcision of the heart and absti- 
nence from vice. Conservative Jewish Christians, on the other hand, could hardly 
fail to include some explicit mention of the enduring value and importance of 
circumcision, Sabbath observance, and other boundary-maintaining markers, 
since these were so directly and explicitly controverted in the early church. Indeed, 
it is truly surprising not to find Christian scribes adding qualifications at this 
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point, which confirms the view that Christian scribal glosses were largely limited 
to the Testaments’ prophetic sections. 

It is true that important Jewish signature features are not explicitly promoted. 
Despite the focus throughout on the value of observing God’s law, the Testaments 
“nowhere teach the observance of the sabbath, or of circumcision, or of the die- 
tary laws.”®’ If, however, we demand the presence of these “signature features” in 
a document we will call Jewish, we unduly prejudice our reconstruction of early 
Judaism toward boundary-maintaining Judaisms only. The commendation of the 
ritual law, without any typically Christian attempts to limit the applicability or 
value thereof, is a sufficient signature feature. Moreover, the patriarchs commend 
the keeping of the “whole” law (see, e.g., T. Jud. 26:1), at no place suggesting that 
any parts of the Torah would cease to be valid and binding upon their descen- 
dants. Therefore, the Testaments best reflect a Judaism that is not so attuned to 
boundary issues as to ethical focus, written probably in a setting in which those 
distinctive practices that maintain Jewish boundaries are not the focus of overt 
criticism or other threat. 

The view of Torah in the Testaments has more in common with Jubilees, a Jew- 
ish text from the second century BCE, than early Christian writings. Like Jubilees, 
the Testaments assert the eternal validity of the Torah by portraying the pre- 
Mosaic patriarchs as people who already know and walk in line with Torah’s dis- 
tinctive commandments (and not merely those that might be described as 
universally ethical) long before the giving of the law on Sinai. In particular, the 
attention given to the ritual law in T. Levi 9:5-7 as something passed on from 
Isaac to Levi resonates with the view of Jubilees that the law in all its particulars— 
the sacrificial cult as well as any so-called natural precepts—had been revealed to 
the patriarchs and was thus not Moses’ innovation. Those who read the Testa- 
ments on this side of the giving of the law at Sinai know that they must look to the 
Mosaic Law in its entirety to discover what the patriarchs knew and practiced as a 
result of their intimate acquaintance with God. This view of the law contradicts 
the view promoted by Paul (see Gal 3:15-18) and leading Christian theologians 
such as Justin.® 

The Testaments also adopt the Deuteronomistic interpretation of Israel’s his- 
tory that runs consistently throughout Second Temple—period Jewish literature, 
whereby following Torah leads to the experience of God’s favor and protection 
while a general neglect of Torah leads to national disaster. Texts like 2 Maccabees, 
Judith, Baruch, and 4 Ezra promote observance of Torah by means of such an in- 
terpretation, and the sin-exile-return passages running throughout the “pro- 
phetic” portions of the Testaments, which link the renewal of the experience of 
God’s covenant promises with a return to covenant obedience, do likewise. Chris- 
tian material intrudes most often upon these passages, working the first or second 
coming of Jesus into this pattern,® but often in a way that introduces anachro- 
nisms into an otherwise tight and recognizable pattern, giving strong evidence 
that they are secondary additions, distracting the reader from the Testaments’ 
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goal—promoting the Torah-observant way of life as the path to individual and 
national well-being (see especially T. Levi 10:2-4; 16:1-5). 

Fifth, the Testaments also show themselves concerned “with Jewish ethnic and 
national interests, particularly self-identification as a Jew, polemics against gen- 
tile persecution of Jews, and internal Jewish polemics.” The exhortation to cleave 
to Levi and Judah that runs throughout the Testaments would be read, first, as a 
warning against the division of the kingdom after the reign of Solomon and the 
departure from the “authorized” cult located in the southern kingdom, in the 
Jerusalem Temple. Throughout the reviews of history, ample attention is given to 
internal Jewish affairs, particularly disaffection with the current state of the 
priesthood. The hope for future restoration for the whole people of Israel is cast in 
terms of “righting” this historical wrong, with Levi and Judah emerging at the 
center of a restored, unified Israel. They give voice to the hope that God’s future 
interventions will include the defeat of Israel’s enemies (T. Sim. 6:3-4). Where 
consideration is given to the conversion of the nations to the worship of the One 
God, it is always alongside and in relationship to ethnic Israel, whose identity and 
boundaries are never compromised. The Testament of Judah closes with a vision of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the patriarchs rising again to life to lead their tribes 
and of the reversal of all ills: 


There will be one people of the Lord with one language; 

And there will be no spirit of error of Beliar any more, 
for he will be thrown into the fire for ever. 

And those who have died in grief will rise again in joy, 

And those who are in penury for the Lord’s sake will be made rich, 

And those who are in want will eat their fill, 

And those who are weak will receive strength, 

And those who have been put to death for the Lord’s sake will awaken to life. 
And the harts of Jacob will run with gladness, 
And the eagles of Israel will fly with joy. (T. Jud. 25:3-5) 


This vision of the future kingdom is strikingly lacking in peculiarly Christian 
details, and its climactic focus on the destiny of Jacob and Israel particularly high- 
lights the ethnic/national concerns of the author. Finally, Levi’s interest in en- 
dogamy reflected in his condemnation of marrying Gentile women and purifying 
them “with an unlawful purification” (T. Levi 14:6) voices an inner-Jewish con- 
cern and strategy for the preservation of ethnic boundaries. 


Tradition Criticism 


Two further questions may help determine whether a text developing Jewish 
Scriptural material is of Jewish or Christian origin when obvious “signature fea- 
tures” are lacking or indeterminate. The first is: Does the text in question develop 
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a topic or figure in ways that are consonant with other known, early Christian 
texts’ development of the same or in ways that are contrary to and therefore prob- 
lematic within early Christian discourse? If the latter, does Christian invention of 
the Testaments better explain the evidence than Christian redaction (“domestica- 
tion,” “co-opting”) of the same? The second question pertains to the “conversa- 
tions” reflected within the particular text: Do the Testaments evidence interaction 
with identifiably Christian traditions, or do they show an awareness only of pre- 
Christian Jewish literature? In other words, how can an analysis of the Testa- 
ments’ “intertexture” help us locate their origin? 

To take up the latter question first, the Testaments betray no acquaintance 
with early Christian literature. Rather, they reverberate with Genesis, with other 
Jewish Scriptural texts, and with extrabiblical Jewish literature such as Jubilees, 
1 Enoch, and literature from Qumran. The expansion of Reuben’s story has much 
in common with the version found in Jubilees 33:1-8 (see above). Judah’s story 
is developed in ways that recall Jubilees, particularly in regard to the “wars” 
against foreign and rival tribes, including Esau and his sons (T. Jud. 2:1-7:11; 
9:1-8; Jub. 34:1-9; 37:1-38:14). There are multiple references to books of Enoch 
(T. Dan 5:6; T. Jud. 18:1; T. Sim. 5:4; T. Naph. 4:1; T. Jos. 9:1; T. Levi 10:5; 14:1; 
16:1; T. Benj. 9:1), which emerge as authoritative witnesses to the future rebel- 
lion or apostasy of the children of Israel and the consequences thereof.”° Reuben 
blames women as a source of temptation, speaking of their luring even the 
Watchers into fornication (T. Reub. 5:6). While 1 Enoch puts the full onus on 
the Watchers themselves, the Testament is still looking to this story rather than 
the story of Eve’s temptation of Adam, more typically invoked in Christian dis- 
course, to make his point. Presenting women as active plotters against men’s 
self-mastery and sexual virtue has more in common with Ben Sira than the New 
Testament and Apostolic Fathers. In a manner reminiscent of 1 Enoch 1-5, Naph- 
tali uses the observation that “sun, moon, and stars do not change their order” to 
urge his descendants to show the same constancy in ordering their lives accord- 
ing to God’s law (T. Naph. 3:1-5). 

Testament of Levi shows clear connections with a pre-Christian, Jewish text, 
namely, Aramaic Levi.”' Extant fragments of Aramaic Levi provide remarkable par- 
allels to T. Levi 11-13, particularly in regard to the chronology of Levi’s life and 
the births of his children, as well as to several of his instructions (e.g., his empha- 
sis on literacy among his descendants). While Hollander and de Jonge caution 
against assuming that the author of T. Levi used these particular Aramaic tradi- 
tions about Levi, since archaeological chance plays an important part here, they 
are also prepared to regard the Aramaic Levi texts as kin to material that the 
author of T. Levi used and incorporated and to employ synoptic comparison 
where the material overlaps to inquire into the method and purpose of the author 
of the Greek Testament of Levi.” Similarly, Naphtali’s testament opens with an 
account of the genealogy of Bilhah and Zilpah that is found elsewhere only in one 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls (4Q215 1:2-5). The Testaments’ anthropology, which 
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prominently features various “spirits” that invade the person for good or for ill, 
most resembles the “two spirits” of error and truth so prominent in Qumran lit- 
erature (e.g., 1QS 3:13-4:26). 

The world of “textual conversations” within the Testaments remains very much 
a pre-Christian Jewish world. The early Christian pseudepigraphon known as 5 
Ezra (2 Esdras 1-2), dating from the mid-second century CE, provides an infor- 
mative contrast. While it contains no explicitly Christian content,” it neverthe- 
less clearly echoes the language of the Gospel of Matthew and Revelation, showing 
that these texts were part of the author’s thought-world and thereby locating the 
author within the Christian community. The author of 5 Ezra saw no problem 
with “anticipating” Christian texts (i.e., through intertextual resonances) in a text 
attributed to Ezra, the sixth-century BCE scribe. If Christians had composed the 
Testaments, it is unlikely that they would fail to introduce (consciously or other- 
wise) echoes of their own formative literature and tradition. This absence argues 
for light Christian redacting (i.e., adding glosses, expansion, or commentary), not 
composition, of the Testaments.” 

Not only do the Testaments fail to resonate with known early Christian texts. 
They also contradict early Christian discourse in surprising ways. To consider a 
less weighty example, the Testaments persistently articulate a different vision for 
the leadership of the twelve tribes in God’s eschatological future: the patriarchs 
themselves would rise to life to govern their tribes (T. Sim. 6:7; T. Levi 18:14; 
T. Jud. 25:1; T. Zeb. 10:1-4; T. Benj. 10:6-10). This contradicts the probably 
authentic saying of Jesus that his own disciples would sit enthroned governing 
the twelve tribes when God’s kingdom comes (Matt 19:28)” and stands also in 
tension with the place accorded to these same twelve apostles in the New Jerusa- 
lem in another stream of early Christian tradition (Rev 21:14). 

A weightier example concerns the Testaments’ pervasive elevation of Levi and 
the genealogical connection between Levi and the future priest under whom, in 
cooperation with Judah, God’s future for Israel would be realized. Given early 
Christian discourse about the priesthood of Jesus and its legitimation, it seems 
to me impossible to conceive of a Christian composing a collection of texts that 
sought so hard to redeem Levi (who, together with Simeon, stood under Jacob’s 
curse and was passed over in favor of Judah [Gen 49:5-12]), when other Chris- 
tian leaders had already found a perfectly sufficient basis for the legitimacy of 
Jesus’ high priesthood other than the invention of a genetic link between Levi 
and Jesus.”° 

The genealogies of Jesus found in Matthew and Luke trace Jesus’ lineage back 
to Judah (Matt 1:2-3; Luke 3:33). John the Seer speaks of Jesus as “the lion from 
the tribe of Judah” (Rev 5:5), betraying a complete lack of interest in Levi and any 
connection between the Messiah and that tribe. Paul accepts this Judahite lineage 
by affirming Jesus’ descent from David (Rom 1:3). The one author who indirectly 
introduces priestly branches into Jesus’ extended family tree (Luke 1:5) makes no 
explicit claims about the degree of Mary’s relationship to Elisabeth and therefore 
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Jesus’ connection to a priestly line. Most tellingly, the author of the Letter to the 
Hebrews explicitly affirms Jesus’ descent from Judah and acknowledges his lack 
of any genealogical pedigree for priesthood through Levi’s line. Indeed, this 
author believes it to be “well known” (z1pddyAoy, prodélon) “that our Lord sprang 
up from Judah, in reference to which tribe Moses said nothing about priests” 
(Heb 7:14). 

The author of Hebrews solves the problem not by inventing a genealogical con- 
nection through Mary but by appealing to an oracle of God legitimating a non- 
Levitical priesthood: “The Lord has sworn, and will not change his mind: you are a 
priest forever in the order of Melchizedek” (Ps 110:4). An appeal to this text rules 
out appealing to genealogical descent from Levi, at least in Christian discourse as 
represented by Hebrews, for, according to Hebrews, the eternal priest must come 
from an entirely different line than the line of Levi. The rejection of Levi and ele- 
vation of Judah in Genesis 49 is much more conducive to early Christian dis- 
course, with its promotion of the priest after the order of Melchizedek, the 
priestly messiah and king from the line of Judah. The concerted effort to elevate 
the priesthood (Levi) over any other line would be quite foreign to early Christian 
interests and strategies. Early Christians could again co-opt this kind of material 
but would scarcely have invented it. 


Hyper-Christian Readings of the Testaments 


An important and often overlooked aspect of this discussion pertains to the iden- 
tification of what truly constitutes “Christian” material in the Testaments. Scholars 
are often content to be more impressionistic in this regard: if a passage seems to 
resonate with something read in the New Testament or something that can be 
predicated of Jesus, then that passage must be Christian in origin. Lack of dili- 
gence here leads, in turn, to an impression that Christian material is more perva- 
sive and more integral to the Testaments than truly is the case. 

Testament of Judah, which is almost entirely at home within a non-Christian 
Jewish milieu, expresses this vision for God’s eschatological agent: 


After this a star will come forth for you out of Jacob [see Num 24:17] in 
peace, and a man will arise from among my descendants like the sun of 
righteousness [see Mal 4:2], living with people in meekness and righ- 
teousness, and no sin will be found in him. 

(2) And the heavens will be opened over him, 

to pour out the blessing of the spirit of the Holy Father [see Mal 3:10]; 

and he will pour out the spirit of grace upon you. 

(3) And you will be his sons [and daughters] in truth, 

And live in accordance with his commands from first to last. 

(4) This is the shoot of God Most High, 

And this the fountain that gives life to all humankind. (T. Jud. 24:1-4) 
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The topic of the “sinlessness” of God’s agent automatically suggests that the pas- 
sage contains distinctively Christian material since, from the earliest period, 
Christians stressed Jesus’ sinlessness (see 2 Cor 5:21; Heb 4:15; 7:26-27; 1 Pet 
2:22). The Psalms of Solomon, however, already emphasize the sinlessness of 
God’s anointed one within a Jewish messianic paradigm: “He himself is pure from 
sin, so that he may rule a great people, rebuke rulers, and remove sinners by the 
might of his word” (Pss Sol 17:36). Christians spoke of the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of a “star” coming forth from Jacob (Num 24:17) in Jesus, but the im- 
ages of “star” and “scepter” from that prophetic text figured prominently in nu- 
merous Jewish messianic texts.”’ Later Christians finding this language in the 
Testaments would naturally have tried to read—and through their editorial work 
help others read—the Testaments as Christocentric prophecy, but this does not 
necessarily reflect the significance that the original author would have attached to 
this vision. 

Testament of Judah 24:2 is read as a Christian reminiscence of the baptism of 
Jesus,”® at which, according to Matthew, “the heavens were opened [to him], and 
he saw the spirit of God descending like a dove and coming upon him” (Matt 3:16- 
17; cf. Luke 3:21-22). But this is not the only plausible frame of reference. The 
prophet Malachi spoke of God’s promise to open the heavens and pour down 
blessing upon Israel (Mal 3:10). In the context of Malachi, this promise is pre- 
ceded by God’s purifying the descendants of Levi to function as holy, effective 
priests (Mal 3:1-14), a major topic of the preceding Testament of Levi. It is also in 
this context that God promises to make “the sun of righteousness” to rise upon all 
who revere God’s name (Mal 4:2; cf. T. Jud. 24:1). This passage in T. Judah 24:1-6 
plausibly represents a non-Christian Jewish messianic reading of Malachi’s “sun 
of righteousness” as a pure human agent under whom God would open the 
heavens and upon whom God would pour out His blessing—now further specified 
as God’s spirit (perhaps under the influence of Isa 11:1-2)—for the benefit of the 
whole people, in whose time the promises that the Israelites would become God’s 
sons and daughters and fulfill God’s covenant law reliably, so as to experience its 
blessings consistently, would come to pass. It is only our own location on the more 
recent side of the composition of Matthew and Luke that presses the comparison 
with Jesus’ baptism upon us, while other plausible frames of reference existed in 
the period before Jesus.” 

In a similar manner, the final prediction in Testament of Levi concerning the 
ideal high priest under whom all God’s promises for Israel would come to pass is 
often read as a wholly Christian testimony to the “great high priest” celebrated 
also in Hebrews. However, T. Levi 17:1-18:14 does not assume that the Levitical 
line is replaced in the end by a non-Levitical, messianic high priest.*° T. Levi 17 
speaks of seven jubilees of years, each with its own priesthood, but all emerging 
from the descendants of Levi, “for in each jubilee there will be a priesthood” 
(17:2). When he declares, then, that the seventh “priesthood will fail,” after 
which “the Lord will raise up a new priest,” the author does not envision a radical 
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break in the Levitical line so much as the arrival of an ideal priest from within 
that line, whose ministrations and personal holiness will finally lead to Israel’s 
renewal.* 

Issachar promises his descendants that, if they follow his example of love for 
God and neighbor, “every spirit of Beliar will turn and run, and nothing that 
wicked people can do will prevail against you . . . since you have with you the God 
of heaven, sharing human company [lit., ‘walking with people’], in simplicity of 
heart” (T. Iss. 7:7). R. H. Charles suggested that the clause “walking with people” 
was a Christian interpolation.®* However, the description of God walking with 
people who do good and exhibit simplicity of heart is not distinctively incarna- 
tional language. It is a reminiscence and implicit restoration of the state of Eden, 
where God “walked” to seek out the company of those first human beings who, in 
their simplicity, could walk with God. Moses asks God to continue to walk with 
the Hebrews despite their waywardness (Exod 33:16; 34:9) and assures Joshua 
that God will be “the one who walks with you [0 ovzropevdpevos feta God, ho 
symporeuomenos meta sou]” (Deut 31:8). The entirety of Testament of Issachar, 
down to this particular phrase, can be fully understood within the framework of 
non-Christian Judaism.*® 

Zebulon urges his descendants to 


be compassionate and merciful to everyone, that the Lord may be com- 
passionate and merciful to you too. Indeed, in the last days the Lord 
sends his compassion on the earth, and wherever he finds a merciful 
heart, he makes his dwelling there. For just in so far as a person has com- 
passion on his or her neighbor, so has the Lord on him or her. (T. Zeb. 
8:1-3) 


Hollander and de Jonge read this as explicitly incarnational, and therefore 
Christian, language: “The author clearly thinks of God coming upon the earth in 
the form of a man, sc. Jesus Christ.”** The text speaks, however, of God visiting 
God’s people with compassion, emphasizing an eschatological (compassionate) 
reversal of their state. That God will dwell wherever God finds a compassionate 
heart speaks against an incarnational reading, since Jesus was limited to one 
place at any one time. This is, rather, a statement about the omnipresent God 
dwelling with, and bringing God’s eschatological manifestation of divine compas- 
sion to, people of compassion—an eschatological rationale, moreover, for heed- 
ing the exhortation to show compassion. Nothing in this context supports a 
Christocentric reading of 8:2, let alone the assertion that the author of this line 
was Christian. 

Naphtali’s testament also speaks about the eschatological manifestation of 
God’s “compassion.” After a second apostasy, Israel will suffer a second scat- 
tering “over the whole surface of the earth, until the Lord’s compassion comes” 
(T. Naph. 4:1-5). Unlike T. Zeb. 8:2, where the coming of the Lord’s compassion 
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is not linked to the appearance of any human agent, T. Naph. 4:5 appends an 
interpretation of the “Lord’s compassion” as indicating “a man that does righ- 
teousness and deals mercifully with all those who are far off and those who are 
near by.” Hollander and de Jonge read this as “clearly referring to the coming of 


Jesus Christ for the nations and Israel,”® 


and, indeed, they are on much firmer 
ground here than in regard to T. Zebulon. However, this secondary intrusion 
need not have been introduced by a Christian scribe or represent a Christian 
perspective. The prophet Isaiah, who lent to this Testament the language 
of someone bringing the word of peace “to those who are far off and to those 
who are near” (Isa 57:19), had lauded Cyrus, king of Persia, as the righteous 
instrument of God’s compassionate deliverance of God’s people. The passage in 
T. Naphtali could similarly refer to any human figure through whom God’s deliv- 
erance would come. 

The author of T. Naphtali not only addresses the scattering of Israel and Judah 
in 721 BCE (Israel) and 587 BCE (Judah) but names a second experience of the 
curses of Deuteronomy when, after their return from exile, the Jewish people 
again abandon the Torah. It is impossible to bypass the Hellenization crisis of 
175-164 BCE and its disastrous consequences for Jerusalem in particular and 
Judea in general. Even though it did not involve widespread deportation, the op- 
pression of Judea under Antiochus IV and his local representatives came to be 
spoken of as a new exile in Jewish memory. The author of this testament may 
have looked to a member of the Hasmonean house, which had led the nation to 
political and religious independence for the first time again since 587 BCE, as the 
“man that does righteousness and deals mercifully,” through whom God’s com- 
passion was poured out again upon Israel. This would comport well with the Has- 
monean context generally associated with the origins of the Testaments and its 
early stages of editing. 

Naphtali turns to predictions concerning the good future God will bring about 
through Levi and Judah: 


Instruct your children, therefore, that they keep united with Levi and 
Judah; for through Judah will salvation come to Israel, and in him will 
Jacob be blessed. For through his [i.e., Judah’s] tribe God will appear, 
dwelling among human beings on the earth, to save the race of Israel; and 
he will gather together the righteous of the Gentiles [or: “the nations”]. 
If you do what is good, my children, both humans and angels will bless 
you; and God will be glorified through you among the Gentiles. (T. Naph. 
8:2-4) 


In T. Naph. 8:2, “salvation” is said to spring up from the tribe of Judah alone (even 
though Levi is mentioned with Judah in the preceding verse). Scholars have taken 
this emphasis on Judah as a sign of Christian composition,®* or Christian edit- 
ing,®” given the connections between Jesus and Judah in the New Testament. 
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However, this passage accurately reflects the pre-Christian thought of Jubilees 
31:12-20. Upon his deathbed, Isaac takes Levi with his right hand, indicating his 
superiority, and Judah with his left hand. Isaac establishes Levi in the priesthood 
with all of its duties and then turns to Judah and says, “In you shall be Jacob’s 
help, and in you shall be found Israel’s salvation” (Jub. 31:19). With no prejudice 
against Levi, who is elevated beyond Judah in Jubilees as in the Testaments, Judah 
is more specifically named as the vehicle through which Israel’s political deliver- 
ance will come. 

Some read the promise of God “dwelling among human beings on the earth” 
in this passage as a Christian interpolation.** That God should “appear” and 
effect Israel’s deliverance, however, reflects both the diction and the themes 
of Jewish eschatology (see Ps 102:16; Isa 40:5; 60:2). The promise of God 
dwelling with human beings, moreover, is rooted in the Torah and the Hebrew 
prophets: 


I will place my dwelling in your midst, and I shall not abhor you. And I 
will walk among you, and will be your God, and you shall be my people. 
(Lev 26:11-12) 


My dwelling place shall be with them; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. (Ezek 37:27) 


Once again, the incarnational lens is one that modern scholars (and, no doubt, 
earlier Christian readers) bring to the text, rather than a feature inherent in the 
text. 

In Testament of Gad, Gad and Judah sell Joseph for thirty pieces of gold (T. Gad 
5:6-11), whereas Joseph is sold for twenty silver coins in the original Hebrew text 
of Genesis 37:28. The change in value is not, however, the result of a Christian 
author’s or editor’s attempt to make of Joseph a precursor of Jesus,®° especially 
since Joseph is sold for thirty gold coins rather than thirty silver coins, as was 
Jesus. The change in currency from silver to gold coins is the result of the influ- 
ence of the Septuagint version of Genesis 37:28, where Joseph was sold for twenty 
gold coins. The author of T. Gad increases this to thirty coins to allow for Judah 
and Gad’s embezzlement of ten coins before showing the twenty remaining coins 
(the official price in public knowledge, hence the Scriptural record, of the sale) to 
their brothers. 

Gad warns that hatred makes trivial offenses seem great and makes everything 
worse than it is (T. Gad 5:1). As a result, “just as love would bring back the dead to 
life and revoke a death sentence, so hatred would kill those who are alive and allow 
no one to live who is guilty of even the smallest crime” (4:6). Robert Kugler finds 
“the reference to Jesus as a miracle worker and redeemer of the lost” here to be 
“transparent,’” but this transparency is the result of the reader’s lens. The argu- 
mentative purpose of 4:6a (the wish, out of love, to restore the dead to life or 
nullify a death sentence) is to provide a contrast to the action of hatred upon the 
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human soul in 4:6b (the tendency of hatred to seek to destroy another’s life, often 
inflicting harm out of all proportion to the injury), highlighting by antithesis the 
difference between love and hate. It does not indicate a reference to Jesus, as love 
“incarnate,” actually resuscitating the dead (though post-Christian readers may 
always infer what they will). 

Kugler also reads the reference to Joseph spending “three days and three 
nights” in the pit (T. Zeb. 4:4) as a detail that “is almost certainly meant to make 
him a type of Jesus,” hence a sign of Christian authorship.* Early Christian 
readers would indeed have been inclined to read through such a lens, but this does 
not in itself point to Christian invention of the text. The exact phrase “three days 
and three nights” appears twice in the Septuagint. In 1 Sam 30:12, it refers to the 
length of time that an Egyptian slave had been left in the desert without food or 
water before David found him. More famously, Jonah was said to have been in the 
belly of the great fish for “three days and three nights” (Jon 1:17). A Jewish author 
might easily have latched upon this phrase, which was closely associated with 
times of liminality and hardship, in the course of elaborating upon Joseph’s trials 
without any need for positing a Christian typological interest (though it would be 
amenable to the same when later read by Christians). 

Asher looks beyond Israel’s predicted disobedience to the day on which 
God will gather his descendants “in faith through hope on [God’s] compassion 
[evoTrAayxvia, eusplanchnia], for the sake of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob” 
(T. Ash. 7.7). Robert Kugler claims that the author thus affirms that “faith in 
Jesus alone suffices to please God,” since “T. Zeb. 8:2 had previously called 
Jesus God’s compassion (omAdyxvov, splanchnon).” Therefore, “lawkeeping, 
at least in this instance, is not necessary for salvation; faith in God’s compas- 
sion, Jesus, suffices.”®? Such a Christocentric reading is, however, unwarranted. 
T. Zeb. 8:2 does not support the identification of Jesus as God’s compassion, 
which already invalidates Kugler’s argument. He has also mistranslated the 
preposition dvd (dia) in T. Ash. 7:7 as “through hope” when the accusative form 
of hope would rather require “on account of the hope of his compassion.” The sec- 
ond 8:4 (dia) clause, “on account of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” provides an expla- 
nation of the basis for this hope: it is God’s faithfulness to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (and not anything attributed to Jesus’ intervention or the human response of 
“faith” in the same) that ultimately provides the basis for Israel’s hope of being gath- 
ered and restored to their land. The absence of any distinctive Christian formulation 
or idea in this verse is almost as striking as Kugler’s Christianizing reading of it. 


More Complicated Passages in the Testaments 
1. Testament of Simeon 7: 1-2 


Testament of Simeon closes with a final exhortation to honor Levi and Judah on 
the basis of God’s future acts of intervention on behalf of all Israel through them: 
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And now, my children, obey Levi, 

and through Judah you will be redeemed. 

And do not exalt yourselves against these two tribes, 

because from them the salvation of God will arise for you. 

For the Lord will raise up from Levi someone as a high priest 

and from Judah someone as king, God and man. 

This one will save all the Gentiles and the race of Israel. (T. Sim. 7:1-2, trans. 
Hollander and de Jonge; emphasis mine) 


Hollander and de Jonge assert that this passage looks forward to one Messiah, 
who is both high priest from Levi's line and king from Judah’s line. They find sup- 
port for this reading in that the following clause refers only to “this one [od7os, 
houtos]” who will save Israel, thus a single redeemer figure. They further affirm 
that this is proof of the Testaments’ Christian origins, identifying “this one” as 
Jesus, comparing the sentiment here with one expressed by Irenaeus: “He was 
born as king and priest from Levi and Judah, according to the flesh” (Fr. 17).°° De 
Jonge and Hollander are correct that Christians after Irenaeus would read the 
Testament this way, but is this the best representation of the text’s original form 
and meaning for its original audience? 

The most distinctively Christian material is again only loosely connected to its 
context—and also at odds with it. Both R. H. Charles and H. C. Kee mark “God 
and man” as a Christian gloss,” and it is indeed easy to imagine how a Christian 
copyist would thus identify the high priest and the king through whom the prom- 
ised deliverance would come, for, from a Christian point of view, that high priest 
and king was one and the same person, Jesus (see Heb 4:14-16; 1 Tim 6:15; Rev 
17:14; 19:16). Without this gloss, the passage is thoroughly at home in Second 
Temple Jewish eschatology, looking forward to a high priest from Levi and a king 
from Judah as two end-time agents through whom God would restore Israel, with 
military deliverance being the specific contribution of the descendant of Judah. 
Saving “all the Gentiles” appears here to be a Christian addition as well, in keeping 
with the universal outlook of Christian eschatology. This is all the more likely in 
light of T. Sim. 6:3-4, which celebrates the eradication (rather than the conversion 
or redemption) of several “Gentile” nations, including the Canaanites, Amale- 
kites, Cappadocians, Hittites, and the nations of Ham. While a Jewish author 
could envision the eschatological conversion of the nations to the worship of the 
one, true God, he or she would not place the nations ahead of Israel in God’s plan, 
as here.*° Even Paul, the “apostle to the Gentiles,” was emphatic on this very point 
(Rom 1:16). 

Textual issues are also relevant here. The oldest Greek manuscript (ms. b), the 
one generally preferred by de Jonge and Hollander, does not read “this one [odTos, 
houtos] will save” but, rather, “thus [ovTws, houtés, ‘in this manner’] he [i.e., God] 
will save all the nations and the race of Israel,” referring back to God and God’s 
plans for saving the race of Israel rather than to either end-time agent. This would 
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represent a thoroughly theocentric eschatology fully consonant with Jewish ex- 
pectations. But even if the reading “this one [otTos, houtos] will save” is correct, 
the literary context leads us to read this not as an indication that Levi and Judah 
would both contribute to the begetting of a single person who will hold both of- 
fices but, rather, as an explicit claim only about the Judahite king in God’s future. 
The passage had opened with the author making a clear distinction between the 
obedience due Levi and the promise that redemption will come through Judah 
(T. Sim. 7:1). The clause “this one will save .. . the race of Israel” further describes 
the role of the future king from Judah’s line through whom redemption comes 
(see Jub. 31:12-20), while other Testaments have more to say about the future 
high priest’s role. 


2. Testament of Levi 10:2—4; 14:2-4 


The Testament of Levi has been subjected to a good deal of Christian editing, but in 
several cases these additions can be detected and isolated. In T. Levi 10:2—4, for 
example, Levi exclaims against his descendants: 


I am innocent of all your ungodliness and of the sin you will commit at 
the end of time against the Savior of the world, acting godlessly, 
leading Israel astray, and stirring up against it great evils from the Lord. 
And together with the rest of Israel you will sin against the law, so that he 
will not bear with Jerusalem because of your wickedness, but will tear in 
two the temple veil so as not to cover your shame. And you will be scat- 
tered as captives among the Gentiles and be a reproach and a curse and 
be trampled under foot. (trans. de Jonge; emphasis mine) 


Levi looks ahead to a time when his descendants will contribute to Israel’s 
apostasy, leading them to “sin against the law,” the Torah, the result of which 
is the destruction of the Temple and the exile, precisely as Deuteronomy pre- 
dicted. 

Some identify the detail of God’s tearing the veil of the Temple in two as a ref- 
erence to the tradition in Matthew of the rending of the Temple curtain at the 
death of Jesus (Matt 27:51) and hence a sign of the testament’s Christian orien- 
tation.°° However, this alleged echo is more apparent in de Jonge’s translation 
than in the original Greek. Matthew uses the proper term Ka7va7réraoua (kata- 
petasma) to refer to the “veil,” the curtain that separates the Holy of Holies from 
the Holy Place. The author of T. Levi speaks, rather, of the evdupa (endyma), the 
“garment of the temple,” which could be construed as “the garment that is the 
Temple” (genitive of apposition). This author speaks of the disgracing of Israel in 
its national fortunes and, specifically, in the fate of its Temple, its central symbol. 
The destruction of its Temple is the removal of the garment that covers Israel’s 
shame or nakedness.*” 
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In its original setting, then, this image referred to the judgment that would 
come upon Jerusalem and its Temple for infidelity to the covenant. Early Chris- 
tians, like recent scholars, would no doubt have read it as a reference to the mys- 
terious events surrounding the death of Jesus, which would have further 
encouraged them to make the “hidden” Christian message in these Testaments 
more and more explicit. The phrase “against the Savior of the world,” one such 
scribal gloss, intrudes upon this context as a secondary addition. Sinning against 
the law is the explicit cause of the exile here, in keeping with the Deuteronomistic 
framework that runs throughout the collection. In its original context, Levi’s “pre- 
dictions” might have been heard to refer to the destruction of the First Temple or, 
possibly, to the conduct of the Hellenizing high priests or the degenerating Has- 
monean high priests, which threatened a new destruction and exile. 

Another such passage is T. Levi 14:2-4, in which Levi gives eloquent expression 
to a very Jewish universalism: 


Our father Israel will be unsoiled by the ungodliness of the high priests, 
who will lay their hands upon the Savior of the world. Heaven is 
unsoiled above the earth, and you are the lights of heaven, as the sun and 
the moon. What will all the nations do, if you are darkened by ungodli- 
ness, and if you bring a curse down upon our race, when on their behalf 
the light of the law was given among us for the illumination of every 
person, seeking to kill this one, teaching commandments contrary to the 
decrees of God? (my translation and emphases) 


What is most striking about this passage is the view of the Jewish Torah articu- 
lated therein. It was given as a trust to Israel, with the goal that, by following 
Torah and thus bearing witness to God’s righteousness in the midst of the world, 
the light of the law would be extended to every nation. This view is entirely in 
keeping with the hope expressed by the Hebrew prophets: Israel’s obedience 
would lead it to fulfill its divine calling as a “light to the nations.” Torah obser- 
vance would be the way in which the blessing of Abraham would extend to many 
nations.*? The danger inherent in Israel’s disobedience is that the light given for 
the sake of all the world would be snuffed out. In the history that Levi “recalls,” 
Israel’s disobedience leads to the defaming of God’s name rather than the univer- 
sal honoring of the God of Israel as the One God (cf. Isa 52:5). 

Hollander and de Jonge hear echoes of John 1:9 here, where Jesus is celebrated 
as “the light which enlightens every person.”'®° Whereas early Christian readers 
might make this connection on the basis of their own commitment to their her- 
meneutical lens for reading Jewish texts, a Christian author would not have cre- 
ated a text that otherwise gives such unambiguous expression to Torah as the 
light of the world. A Christian scribe has sought to clarify the precise nature of the 
“ungodliness of the high priests” by adding the phrase “who will lay their hands 
upon the Savior of the world” and has changed the pronoun in another phrase so 
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that now the priests seek “to kill this one” (i.e., Jesus) as opposed to seeking “to 
kill/extinguish this thing” (i-e., the light of the law); but these changes are insuffi- 
cient to hide the original meaning of the passage before it fell into the scribe’s 
hands. At this point, it is probably the Armenian version that most closely reflects 
that original: “What will all the nations do if you are plunged into darkness by 
impiety? Curses will come upon your race, and the light given to you and to every 
person through the Law, this [i.e., the light of the law] you will seek to extinguish 
and, contrary to it, teach commandments against the righteousness of God.” 

This passage originally laid out the contribution of the sons of Levi to the dis- 
obedience and sinfulness of the nation (giving further specificity to those sins in 
T. Levi 14:5-7, none of which reflects Christian interests), culminating in the de- 
struction of the Jerusalem Temple and the exile to Babylon (15:1-2). The single 
phrase that awkwardly tries to connect the godlessness of the chief priests with 
the death of Jesus in T. Levi 14:2 intrudes into this more basic Deuteronomistic 
reflection on the history of Israel.” 


3. Testament of Asher 7:1—5 


The Christian material in T. Asher 7:1-5 is truly difficult to untangle from its 
context, and recovery of a Jewish original is highly problematic. The testament 
ends with predictions of Israel’s disloyalty to the covenant, its consequent expe- 
rience of the covenant curses of desolation of and exile from the land, and God’s 
restoration: 


Do not, children, be like Sodom, which did not recognize the Lord’s 
angels and perished for ever. *For I know that you will sin and be 
handed over to your enemies, and your land will be desolated and your 
holy places destroyed, and you will be scattered to the four corners of 
the earth and be dispersed and despised like water that is useless, until 
the Most High looks with favor on the earth. *And he will come him- 
self as a man, eating and drinking with human beings and quietly 
breaking the head of the dragon through water: in this way he will 
save Israel and all the Gentiles [or: “nations”]—God playing the 
part of aman. “Tell this, then, to your children, so that they do not 
disbelieve him. °For I have read in the heavenly tablets that you 
certainly will disbelieve him and you will undoubtedly treat him 
shamefully [or: “you will certainly act impiously toward him”], and pay 
no attention to the law of God but only to the commands of human 
beings. “Because of this you will be scattered like my brothers Gad and 
Dan, who will forget their own lands and tribe and language. “But the 
Lord will gather you together in faith because of the hope of his com- 
passion, for Abraham and Isaac and Jacob’s sake. (T. Ash. 7:1-7, trans. 
de Jonge; emphasis mine)‘ 
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This single paragraph in T. Asher has some obviously Christian material, the 
most blatant being the claims that God “will come himself as a man, eating and 
drinking with human beings,” and will be found “playing the part of a man.” The refer- 
ence to eating and drinking is unmistakably incarnational language. The original, 
pre-Christian wording of this paragraph lies beyond our grasp, but R. H. Charles 
and H. C. Kee are probably correct to posit an original prediction of God’s coming 
to break the power of Satan (the dragon) and usher in God’s reign, a thoroughly 
Jewish conception (developed, perhaps, through an eschatological reading of Ps 
74:12-15).1 The remainder of the passage records the patriarch’s attempt to stave 
off the inevitable disobedience of future generations of Israelites by giving this 
instruction, despite the fact that their future disbelief and impiety are already 


inscribed “on the heavenly tablets.”'™ 


4. Testament of Joseph 19:1—-12 


Joseph’s testament concludes with an extended vision in which patriarchs, tribes, 
and other figures are represented by animals, again very similar to the “Animal 
Apocalypse” of 1 Enoch 85-90. T. Jos. 19:3-7 does not survive in any of the Greek 
manuscripts and is necessarily supplied from the Armenian."® It is striking that 
we need to turn to this version to supply a major lacuna in every extant Greek 
manuscript, when scholars favoring a Christian origin for the Testaments consis- 
tently devalue the Armenian on the basis of its frequent omission of material, at- 
tributing all such omissions to the scribe’s carelessness rather than the state of 
the Greek text the scribe was translating. 

The opening verses relate the Assyrian and the Babylonian exiles and their 
reversal, as the twelve tribes are restored to their lands. The following verses are 
more difficult to decipher, though the elevation of “the horns of the fourth bull” 
probably aligns with the Testaments’ elevation of Judah, the fourth son of Jacob. 
The first verse that appears to have distinctive Christian material, T. Jos. 19:8, 
shows signs of having been edited. “Judah,” presented symbolically in T. Jos. 19:6, 
is suddenly “demythologized” and named. Up to this point, also, there have been 
no human figures, so nothing prepares the reader for the appearance of a “virgin 
wearing a linen robe.” Given the other transformations of animals into lambs in 
the passage, R. H. Charles reasons that the Jewish original version told of the 
triumphant calf turning into a victorious ram. This ram is joined by a lion (per- 
haps a new symbol for Judah or the scion from Judah elsewhere predicted in the 
Testaments) and defeats all who attack the flock of Israel. Again, while the original 
wording of this verse cannot be precisely recovered, the pre-Christian contours 
are not difficult to detect. 

The second obvious instance of Christian material appears in the Greek tex- 
tual tradition of T. Jos. 19:11, where we find truly distinctive Christian language 
such as the “Lamb of God” and the notion of saving both Gentiles and Israel “by 
grace”: 
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And these things shall come to pass at their proper time, in the last 
days. ‘So you must, my children, observe the Lord’s commands, and 
honor Judah and Levi, for from them shall come to you the Lamb of 
God, who by grace will save all the Gentiles and Israel. '’For his king- 
dom is an eternal kingdom, that shall not be shaken. But my kingdom 
among you shall come to an end like a watchman’s hut in a fruit-garden, 
for after the summer it will disappear. (19:10-12, trans. de Jonge; 
emphasis mine) 


The Armenian textual tradition of 19:10-12, however, has two glaring omissions 
at this point—variants that, in de Jonge’s opinion and therefore textual notes, 
“have not been thought worth recording,” despite the fact that he had just turned 
to the Armenian as the only witness for T. Jos. 19:3-7.1°’ The first variant omits 
the obvious Christian interpolation in 19:11; the second omits reference to the 
kingdom of this savior figure being an everlasting one. The order of naming Judah 
and Levi also stands in tension with the general tendency to elevate Levi above 
Judah, and in this case it seems more likely that “Levi” is the secondary addition, 
since the preceding vision has highlighted the role of the “fourth bull,” Judah, in 
God’s end-time deliverance. While this is generally portrayed in more generic 
terms in the Testaments, a Christian editor has here taken the opportunity, 
inspired by the animal imagery, to define the agent of God’s deliverance more 
precisely—the “Lamb of God” of Christian proclamation. Scholars have not yet 
taken adequate account of the absence of these Christian glosses from a major 
textual tradition independent of, and likely representing Greek texts prior to, the 
extant Greek witnesses. 


Conclusion 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs in its present form is a Christian text pre- 
served within Christian communities, and there is indeed value in studying the 
Testaments as windows into the concerns of the Christians who preserved them. 
However, the impossibility of establishing the exact wording of the original, Jew- 
ish form of the Testaments at some points has led some scholars only to value 
reading the Testaments as a Christian document. This position moves well beyond 
scholarly caution into a counsel of despair. While we may not recover with cer- 
tainty the ipsissima verba of the pre-Christian version of the Testaments in some 
of the more complicated passages, we do not need therefore to abandon the Testa- 
ments as a witness to pre-Christian Jewish reflection on ethics, eschatology, and 
the patriarchal stories. There are sufficient text-critical and literary-critical 
grounds to certify the fact of Christian glossing and expanding, if not the precise 
extent in every case. There are also sufficient traditional-critical grounds for 
affirming that the Testaments is better explained as a Jewish text that was later 
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adapted to Christian interests than an original Christian composition. Scholars 
have also tended to exaggerate the extent of the Christian content of the Testa- 
ments, not recognizing the extent to which their own awareness of New Testa- 
ment traditions has colored their reading of the Testaments and, therefore, their 
assessment of the original author’s or authors’ awareness of early Christian tradi- 
tions and interest in the Christian Messiah. 


Impact on early Christian teaching 


Arguing that the Testaments are Jewish compositions does not automatically 
establish that they were also in a position to exercise direct influence upon Jesus 
or James. The likelihood that the Testaments were composed in Greek, although to 
some extent, at least, on the basis of Aramaic source material (e.g., Aramaic Levi) 
and possibly Hebrew material (e.g., a precursor to Hebrew Naphtali), problema- 
tizes any such claim, as does the fact that the Testaments resonate more clearly 
with Hellenistic Diaspora Jewish ethics than with texts known to have come from 
Palestine. The latter point, however, says more about the abilities and interests of 
the author of the Testaments than their provenance. Josephus, a product of Pales- 
tine, was well equipped to discuss the major Jewish sects in terms of Hellenistic 
philosophical debates. Nevertheless, whatever Jesus’ fluency in speaking Greek, it 
seems unreasonable to expect him to have had access to Greek texts in the villages 
in Galilee, let alone to have read them. 

It is, however, likely that the Testaments were composed in Syria, in close prox- 
imity to Palestine, and that at a fairly early date. The “eschatology” and historical 
reminiscences in the Testaments point most clearly to concerns relevant to the 
Hasmonean line, whether pro-Hasmonean (as in the exaltation of Levi as king in 
Testament of Reuben) or critical of the Hasmonean line (as in the testaments, and 
the revisions, that elevate Judah alongside Levi, often specifically assigning the 
priesthood to the latter line and the “secular authority” and military power to the 
former). The linking of Judah with “salvation” particularly points to disaffection 
with the Hasmonean “solution” to the problem of Gentile domination. 

The linguistic distance between the Testaments and Jesus’ upbringing in Naza- 
reth is compensated for, at least in part, by their geographical proximity and po- 
tentially early date, giving time for the dissemination of the text and, especially, 
its ideas and ethical traditions into Palestine—if, in fact, there were not more 
Hebrew/Aramaic precursors to the Testaments in Palestine to begin with. The Tes- 
taments’ relevance to Palestinian politics and the like would facilitate and hasten 
dissemination. Shared material on the genealogy of Bilhah and the chronology of 
the life of Levi found in the Testaments and in texts from the Dead Sea library, for 
example, also provides grounds for positing the Testaments’ permeation of Pales- 
tine, if not cross-permeation. 

In what follows, we will use the Testaments as a lens through which to see more 
ways in which Jesus’ teachings were consonant with early Judaism and the more 
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precise manner in which they might represent innovation upon or sharpening of 
the same. In other words, while the Testaments may not represent a resource from 
which Jesus learned directly, they represent another stream of moral reflection 
taught within Judaism during the Hasmonean period, from which Jesus may 
have learned through some other channel.’ 

The Testaments would have been in a better position to leave a direct impres- 
sion upon James than upon Jesus, since Greek Jewish literature—or at least its 
subject matter—could have much more easily been brought to, and entered public 
discourse in, cosmopolitan Jerusalem than Galilee. The arguments for direct in- 
fluence upon James, which extend to observations of close verbal parallels, are 
much stronger. 


The Testaments and Jesus traditions 


The most celebrated point of connection between the Testaments and the teachings 
attributed to Jesus concerns the elevation of love for God and love for neighbor as 
chief among the demands of the Torah. Jesus’ prioritization of the commandments 
occurs in the triple Synoptic tradition (Mark 12:28-34; Matt 22:34-40; Luke 
10:25-28): 


One of the scribes, hearing them disputing and seeing that Jesus had 
answered them well, came forward and asked him: “Which is the princi- 
pal commandment of all?” Jesus answered: “The principal one is, ‘Listen, 
Israel! The Lord our God is One God, and you will love the Lord your God 
from your whole heart and from your whole being and from your whole 
understanding and from your whole strength. The second is this: “You 
will love your neighbor as yourself’ There is no commandment more 
important than these.” (Mark 12:28-31) 


Jesus’ answer consists of a recitation of two commandments selected from the 
larger corpus of the Mosaic Torah. The first comes from the opening of the 
Shema, the passage from Deuteronomy recited twice daily by the pious Jew, pro- 
claiming the unique nature of the God of Israel and the individual Jew’s abso- 
lute obligation to live out the covenant forged between the one and only God 
and God’s people (Deut 6:4—-9). The second comes from the “Holiness Code” of 
Leviticus, which laid out at length how Israel would reflect God’s holiness in the 
world through its practice (Lev 19:2, 18b). The two texts are linked by gezera 
shawa, a Jewish method of biblical interpretation that invites the juxtaposition 
of scriptural texts that share a key word or expression. Both commandments 
contain the imperative “and you will love.” This specific Hebrew form occurs in 
only two other texts within the Pentateuch, each of which is simply a reprise of 
one of these two commandments (cf. Deut 11:1 with Deut 6:4; cf. Lev 19:34 
with Lev 19:18b).1° 
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It is noteworthy that this scribe approaches Jesus in a manner that suggests 
that the scribe is well disposed toward him—and this after a series of explicit 
challenges (cf. Mark 12:13). Even more noteworthy is the scribe’s response in this 
account, which expresses wholehearted approval of Jesus’ answer: “Nobly and 
truthfully, teacher, have you said that ‘God is One and there is no other beside 
him’; and ‘to love him from one’s whole heart and from one’s whole understanding 
and from one’s whole strength,’ and ‘to love the neighbor as oneself; is greater 
than all whole-burnt offerings and sacrifices” (12:32-33). This response, in turn, 
wins the scribe Jesus’ endorsement: “You are not far from the kingdom of God” 
(12:34). The criterion of discontinuity supports the authenticity of this encoun- 
ter, since the scribe and Jesus are positively inclined toward one another at the 
beginning and end of the episode, making this exchange unique among the Syn- 
optic traditions of Jesus’ dialogues with scribes or Pharisees." 

The setting is somewhat different in Matthew and Luke. Matthew presents the 
scribe’s question as just another test rather than an honest query (Matt 22:34). In 
keeping with his tendency to abridge Marcan material, Matthew also omits the 
opening sentence of the Shema from Jesus’ answer, beginning instead with the 
command to love, not to listen. Luke alters the narrative frame more fully, pre- 
senting the scribe (now a nomikos, an expert in the law) coming forward to test 
Jesus and asking a rather more open-ended question (“What must I do to inherit 
eternal life?” [Luke 10:25]). In Luke it is the scribe who presents the combination 
of Deuteronomy 6:5 and Leviticus 19:18b as the summary of “what is written in 
the law” (Luke 10:26—27). The whole episode now functions as an introduction to 
Luke’s distinctive parable of the good Samaritan. In all three versions, the response 
either given or endorsed by Jesus to the question “Which is the principal com- 
mandment?” was thoroughly grounded in the law itself. Does this formulation 
originate with Jesus, or is it a formulation that he inherited from his Jewish 
teachers, or is it a concept that he learned but sharpened in a distinctive manner 
that impressed itself upon the early church as a “new teaching with authority”? 

Love for God and love for neighbor (or “other human beings” in some sense)""* 
are prominent ethical injunctions in the Testaments, frequently joined together. 
The most striking formulations occur in Testament of Issachar. In a series of con- 
cluding instructions, Issachar instructs his descendants: “Love the Lord and your 
neighbor, and show compassion for the poor and the weak” (T. Iss. 5:2). In a 
closing affirmation of the uprightness of his own example, Issachar says, “I have 
loved the Lord with all my strength; and in the same way I have loved all people as 
though they were my own children” (T. Iss. 7:6). Testament of Benjamin also 
enjoins love for both God and neighbor within its summary injunctions about 
how to “keep God’s commandments” (see T. Benj. 3:3-4).18 Each of the two com- 
mands is also found separately at various points. Testament of Benjamin contains 
a noteworthy elaboration of the command to love one’s neighbor as oneself, para- 
phrasing this commandment in the opening and closing clauses of another in- 
struction: the good person “loves the righteous as his own soul... . [W]hoever has 
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been blessed with a good spirit he loves as dearly as he loves himself” (T. Benj. 
4:3b—-5). But while the Testaments do bear witness to attention to love for God and 
love for neighbor as among the most important commandments, even pairing 
them together, they do not bear the hallmark of Jesus’ treatment of these two 
commandments, namely, the elevation of the same as the two weightiest com- 
mands within the entire Torah. 

In later Christian texts that depend upon the Jesus tradition, the prominence 
of these two commandments is not lost. The late first- to early second-century 
church manual known as the Didache opens with a section laying out the essential 
rule for Christian ethics. This section, in turn, opens with a clear reminiscence of 
Jesus’ elevation of the importance of these two commandments within Torah: 
“Now this is the way of life: First, you shall love God, who made you. Second, you 
shall love your neighbor as yourself; but whatever you do not wish to happen to 
you, do not do to another” (Did. 1:2, trans. Michael Holmes). These command- 
ments are then unpacked with reference to other teachings of Jesus and ethical 
injunctions. In his letter to the Christians in Philippi, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna 
in the early second century, blends together two Christian traditions about the 
most important virtues and ethical practices. Paul’s triad of “faith, hope, and love” 
is the governing frame, with “love,” the chief of these virtues, explained with ref- 
erence to the double command: “Build yourselves up in the faith that has been 
given to you, which is the mother of us all, while hope follows and love for God 
and Christ and for our neighbor leads the way. For if anyone is occupied with 
these, that person has fulfilled the commandment of righteousness, for whoever 
has love is far from all sin” (Polycarp, Phil. 3:2-3). The late first-century elder who 
wrote the “Johannine” epistles connects love for God with love for fellow human 
beings, here, more specifically, Christian sisters and brothers: “Those who do not 
love the sister or brother whom they have seen are not able to love the God whom 
they have not seen. This is the commandment which we have from him: the one 
who loves God must also love the sister or brother” (1 John 4:20-21). The dual 
commandment is elevated by virtue of being the only such commandment given 
in the text as dominical. 

In all of these instances, the two commands to love God and love the neighbor 
(or “brother or sister” in 1 John) are unambiguously the guiding principles for 
ethics. In the Testaments, while love for God and love for neighbor are attested, 
even paired, they do not rise to the same level. Instead, they tend to be listed 
alongside, and not over above, other commandments and ethical injunctions." 
The ethical tradition in the testaments appears to be even less well developed in 
this regard here than in Philo. The Jewish exegete from Alexandria divides the 
Decalogue (the “Ten Commandments”) into two parts, or “tables,” the first per- 
taining to responsibility toward God, the second to responsibility toward other 
people. Philo talks about those who fulfill the Ten Commandments as “lovers of 
God” (ftAdbeon, philotheoi) and “lovers of people” (fiAdvOpazrot, philanthropoi), 
suggesting his own implicit understanding of the Decalogue, and thence the 
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entire Torah, as ultimately based on the twin principles of love for God and love 
for other people (De decal. 108-10).** 

The Testaments’ presentation of the commandments regarding love for God 
and love for neighbor therefore does not resemble Christian recollection of Jesus’ 
absolute prioritizing of these commandments or the ethical tradition that the 
early church derived from Jesus’ summary; nor does it even represent the stage of 
Jewish reflection upon the same, evidenced, for example, in Philo. Tradition crit- 
icism suggests on this point that the Testaments have preserved pre-Christian, 
Jewish moral exhortation. As such, they inform our knowledge of the ethical 
teachings and resources available to a Jewish teacher like Jesus, as well as to other 
Jewish teachers like James and Paul.1"® 

The summary of the Torah preserved in the Jesus tradition, moreover, is pre- 
sented essentially as a point of agreement between Jesus and some Jews who 
do not become his followers. The Synoptic tradition unwittingly underscores 
this mutuality by showing, in the Marcan version, how ready the scribe is to 
affirm Jesus’ summary of the law and, in the Lucan version, how ready Jesus is 
to affirm the scribe’s summary of the law.1!’ While the double command is 
indeed “anticipated in substance and function in Jewish literature, especially 
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texts written in Greek, 
Jewish environment, Jesus sharpens this focus in two ways. Jesus explicitly 
recites the key scriptural texts, Deut 6:5 and Lev 19:18b, together for the first 
time; further, he elevates these two texts not simply as important or key com- 
mands among others but as the two most important commandments of the 
whole law."!® Such sharpening of existing ethical principles coheres very well 
with other sayings of Jesus generally deemed authentic—indeed, it seems to be 
characteristic of his teaching.’”° 

Another body of teaching found in the Testament of Zebulon anticipates Jesus’ 
words on the relationship between a person’s response to others and God’s 


response in turn to that person: 


Let mercy reign in your hearts, my children, because as a person treats 
his or her neighbor, so also will the Lord treat him or her. (T. Zeb. 5:3) 


Be compassionate and merciful to everyone, that the Lord may be com- 
passionate and merciful to you too. . . . For just in so far as a person has 
compassion on his or her neighbor, so has the Lord on him or her. (8:1, 3) 


These passages are remarkable for their assertion that a person receives back from 
God what that person extends to a fellow human being not only in kind but also 
in the same measure. In particular, the degree to which compassion is extended to 
other people will be the degree to which that person experiences God’s compas- 
sion in the day of visitation. The ethical obligation to extend to others what we 
hope to receive from God may be a development of the command to love our 
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neighbor as ourselves, which would imply giving to others how, and to what 
degree, we would wish to see such things extended to us.1*" 

Jesus’ teaching resonates clearly with this principle, pursuing its wider applica- 
tion beyond the sphere of mercy and compassion: 


Do not keep judging, and you will surely not be judged; do not keep con- 
demning, and you will surely not be condemned; continue to forgive, and 
you will be forgiven. Keep on giving, and it will be given to you: a good 
measure, pressed down, shaken, and overflowing will be poured out into 
your lap. The measure you use to measure out to others will be the measure 
used to measure out for you in return. (Luke 6:37-38) 


While this series of sayings does not name compassion and mercy per se, Jesus 
does call for beneficence toward others and a forgiving, rather than a judgmental, 
spirit—two concrete expressions of compassion and mercy. Moreover, Jesus ex- 
presses here clearly the principle that one will receive from God both as one has 
done for one’s neighbor and to the extent that one has extended either kindness 
and leniency or condemnation.’” 

Jesus’ sayings on forgiveness are perhaps the most fully developed in this vein 
(see Matt 6:12, 14-15; 18:32-35). Matthew also preserves among the Beatitudes 
a commendation of mercy that is even more closely reminiscent of the wording of 
Testament of Naphtali: “Favored are the merciful, for they shall receive mercy” 
(Matt 5:7). This beatitude does not appear also among the Beatitudes found in 
Luke 6:20-23, which tend to be affirmed as those with the greater probability of 
authenticity and, thus, may be a secondary addition to the Jesus tradition.” It is 
also possible that Matthew received two traditions of Beatitudes (“Q” and “M”), 
combining them as the preface to the Sermon on the Mount. There are presently 
two macarisms concerning the persecuted, one of which may derive from M (Matt 
5:10) and the other from Q (Matt 5:11 || Luke 6:22-23). The macarisms concern- 
ing the “poor” and the “meek” may also reflect a double tradition (Hebrew ‘anawim 
and ‘aniyyim). The M tradition may thus also have included a series of macarisms 
beginning with a felicitation of the “meek/poor” and ending with a felicitation of 
the persecuted.’** Meier prefers the hypothesis that Matthew conflated two sets 
of macarisms to the idea that Matthew ineptly created redundant macarisms at 
this point. If this hypothesis is correct, the macarism concerning the “merciful” 
who “will receive mercy” belongs at least to the pre-Matthean stratum and may 
claim support from the criterion of coherence for its own authenticity (although 
the case remains, overall, relatively weak). 

Jesus is remembered to have extended “love for neighbor” to include even 
“love for enemies.” This saying from the Q stratum is generally held to be authen- 
tic. It cannot claim the support of multiple attestation, but the terse and abso- 
lute form of the command, “love your enemies,” is not elsewhere attested.’ The 
saying was deemed sufficiently memorable and countercultural to be ranked 
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third highest of all Jesus sayings in terms of authenticity (after Matt 5:39-42a 
and Luke 6:20-22) by the Jesus Seminar.’”° Matthew depicts Jesus as standing 
against the prevailing Jewish practice on this point: “You have heard that it was 
said: ‘You will love your neighbor’ and ‘you will hate your enemy. But I say to 
you: Love your enemies and pray on behalf of those who continue to persecute 
you, in order that you may become sons and daughters of your father in heaven” 
(Matt 5:43-45a). Luke records a similar saying: “But I say to you who are lis- 
tening: Love your enemies; Do good to those who hate you; bless those who 
curse you, pray concerning those who mistreat you” (Luke 6:27-28). Outside of 
the sectarian documents at Qumran (e.g., 1QS 1:3-4), however, one is hard 
pressed to find any such teaching as “hate your enemy.” The Testaments show, in 
fact, that pre-Christian Judaism did not univocally promote selective love for 
the neighbor, excluding the “enemy” from the scope of that commandment. 
Joseph, who refused to treat his brothers in accordance with their enmity against 
him, instructs his descendants: “If anyone wishes to do you harm, do good for 
him and pray on his behalf, and you will be delivered by the Lord from every evil” 
(T. Jos. 18:2). While the command to love the enemy is not present in this text, 
the very behaviors that Jesus offered as examples of putting this command into 
practice—meeting displays of enmity with beneficence and intercession—are 
already recommended in the Testaments.’*’ The Jewish roots are therefore evi- 
dent, though Jesus has sharpened this ethic into a striking and memorable im- 
perative in line with his tendency to radicalize the demands of the commandment 
to love. 

Joseph’s manner of bearing his power in Egypt in relationship to his brothers 
resonates positively with Jesus’ criticism of typical manifestations of authority, 
the posture Jesus recommends among his followers, and his own stance among 
the disciples. After Joseph’s brothers and their families came to live with him 
in Egypt, Joseph claimed: “I did not arrogantly exalt myself among them 
because of my worldly glory, but I was among them as one of the least” (T. Jos. 
17.8). Although vizier over Egypt, Joseph chose not to “lord it over” his elder 
brothers, falling into the patterns established for relating to inferiors within 
domination systems. Instead, he humbled himself in their midst and acted as 
their servant, using what power he had to care for their needs and look after 
their interests. 

When his own disciples were jockeying for position in the pecking order of the 
coming kingdom, Jesus presented a model for how leadership exerted itself within 
the kingdom that stood diametrically opposed to the models followed within the 
world’s domination systems—and very much aligned with Joseph’s philosophy of 
leadership within another group of twelve: 


You know that those among the Gentiles who think of themselves as 
rulers lord it over them, and their “great ones” exert domination over 
them. But it is not thus among you, but whoever wishes to become great 
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among you will be your servant, and whoever wishes to be first among 
you will be everyone’s slave. For even the Son of Man came not to be 
served, but to serve and to give his life as a ransom for many. (Mark 
10:42b-45) 


In an earlier episode, Jesus put this more succinctly: “If anyone wishes to be first, 
he will be the lowest of all and everyone’s servant” (Mark 9:35; cf. Luke 9:46- 
48).’°8 While the sentiments are represented in Jewish and even Greco-Roman 
ethical texts, they are most often applied to discussions of kingship and hege- 
mony.’”? Jesus still makes a radically innovative move, applying this topos to any 
member of a community and suggesting that this is in fact the way that any per- 
son can be “upwardly mobile” in God’s sight. The episodes in Mark are often taken 
to be authentic on the grounds of the criterion of embarrassment regarding the 
disciples’ behavior.**° Jesus was remembered to have made himself “as one of the 
least” among the new community, living out this model by example (cf. Luke 
22:27; John 13:1-17). Although the model is much more prominent in the tradi- 
tions of Jesus’ teaching than in the Testaments, it was attested there first in 
Joseph’s example, a shared point of connection within Jewish ethics over against 
the “way of the Gentiles.” 

The Testaments also bear witness to the tendency already observed in Ben Sira 
to extend the application of the Decalogue. Issachar extends a commandment re- 
garding ethical holiness from the realm of action to the realm of fantasy and 
thought. At the conclusion of his testament, Issachar asserts concerning his 
wholehearted commitment to God’s commands that “I have not had intercourse 
with any other woman but my wife; I have not committed fornication through a 
lustful eye” (T. Iss. 7.2). Since synonymous parallelism is not exhibited elsewhere 
in this concluding summation, it is unlikely that Issachar is saying the same thing 
twice. Rather, he is affirming first his physical integrity in regard to the prohibi- 
tion against adultery and then pushing this further by affirming the integrity of 
his wishes and “inner life” in regard to this prohibition. The basic thought is 
echoed in a later testament: “A man with a pure mind... never looks at a woman 
with a view to fornication; for there is no defilement in his heart, because God’s 
spirit rests upon him” (T. Benj. 8:2). This is precisely the kind of internalization of 
the commandments that characterizes Jesus’ exposition of key commandments, 
notably also focusing at one point on sexual holiness: “You heard that it was said, 
‘You shall not commit adultery.’ And I say to you that everyone who continues to 
look at a woman with lust has already committed adultery with her in his heart” 
(Matt 5:27-28).131 Jesus shared in common with other Jews the conviction that 
external obedience to the Torah was not sufficient: God required the kind of eth- 
ical holiness that joined deed, word, intention, and thought in one. 

One final point of correspondence between the Testaments and Jesus’ teach- 
ings concerns their shared expectation of the reversal of human ills in God’s 
future. Judah gives voice to the hope that, in the age to come, 
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those who have died in grief will rise again in joy, 

And those who are in penury for the Lord’s sake will be made rich, 

And those who are in want will eat their fill, 

And those who are weak will receive strength, 

And those who have been put to death for the Lord’s sake will awaken to life. 
(T. Jud. 25:4) 


These expectations belong to the age to come, when Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
the twelve patriarchs first “rise to life again,” ruling over their tribes. The Lucan 
version of the Beatitudes, generally held to be more primitive than Matthew’s 
version (with at least the first three stemming from Jesus), articulates a similar 
vision of reversal in regard to many of the same, specific ills: 


Favored are the poor, because the kingdom of God is yours; 

Favored are you who are hungry now, because you will eat your fill; 

Favored are you who mourn now, because you will laugh; 

Favored are you when people hate you and marginalize you and insult you 
and spit out your name as a curse on account of the Son of man: Rejoice 
and jump for joy on that day, for your reward in heaven is great. 

(Luke 6:20-23a) 


The parallels are not so close as to suggest literary dependence but, rather, a 
common witness to the Jewish expectation that the sufferings of this present 
age—including poverty, hunger, grief, and persecution on account of one’s obedi- 
ence to God and God’s agent—will be remedied in the age to come and hence to 
Jesus’ thorough embeddedness in that Jewish milieu. 


The Testaments and the Teaching of James 


When James speaks about envy, the relationship between envious desire and 
social strife, and the remedy for the same (Jas 4:1-8), he comes strikingly close to 
the Testaments in both thought and verbal expression. After contrasting the 
worldly, demonic wisdom that results in jealous emulation and rivalry, rending 
the fabric of the community, with the “wisdom from above” that manifests itself 
in humility and peace, James asks: 


Whence come wars [battles] and fights among you? 
Do they not come from here— 
from your cravings for pleasure that make war within your own bodies? 
You desire and you do not have, 
you murder and you are jealous and you are not able to obtain, 
you war [battle] and fight; 
you do not have on account of not asking; 
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you ask and do not receive because you ask wrongly, 
in order to spend in pleasure-seeking. 


“Adulteresses! Do you not know that friendship toward the world is en- 
mity against God? Whoever, then, wishes to be the world’s friend makes 
himself or herself God’s enemy. °Or do you think that the Scripture says 
for nothing that “the spirit that he made to dwell in us [among us] inclines 
its yearnings toward envy”? °But he gives a greater gift. Therefore it says, 
“God opposes the proud, but gives favor to the humble.” Submit your- 
selves, then, to God. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. *Draw near 
to God, and God will draw near to you. Cleanse your hands, sinners, and 
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purify your hearts, you people of divided souls! (4:1-8 


In this text, James asserts that jealousy and envy lead to violent disruption of the 
peace of the community, the fruit within the social body of the internal disruption 
that exists in its members, divided in their own souls by envious desire alongside 
the desire to live as God’s friends. He further asserts on the basis of written au- 
thority that the human being is disposed toward envy and its evil consequences by 
some “spirit” dwelling within the person and that humility before God is the path 
to escape this particular Satanic snare. Instead of praying for the things that will 
satisfy the individual's self-centered desires (which he or she would not receive 
from God anyway [4:3]), the disciple is to seek this “greater gift” that overcomes 
the invidious spirit within himself or herself. 

This constellation of topics appears also in the Testament of Simeon (subti- 
tled “On envy”) and is reinforced throughout the Testaments. The Testament of 
Simeon prominently features envy (Ofdvos, phthonos) and “jealousy” (CyAos, 
zélos) throughout, using these terms interchangeably. Simeon’s jealousy (T. Sim. 
2:6) and envy (T. Sim. 2:13-14) are specifically directed against Joseph, under 
the influence of “the spirit of jealousy,” also spoken of as “the spirit of envy” 
(T. Sim. 3:1). This spirit is sent by “the prince of deceit” (T. Sim. 2:7) into Simeon, 
who succumbs to, rather than resists, its influence. Simeon explains how envy 
works upon a person, concluding by urging his descendants to be on guard 
against “all jealousy and envy” (T. Sim. 4:5). James similarly speaks of zélos 
(CyAos) strictly in its negative sense (Jas 3:13, 16; 4:2), ultimately replacing it 
with envy (Jas 4:5).1°3 

Readers might readily understand James’s pairing of jealousy with strife (Jas 
3:14, 16) and with war and conflict (Jas 4:1-2) but might view his suggestion that 
jealousy and murder walk hand in hand to be overkill. However, the Testaments 
also link jealousy or envy not only with conflict but with murder and war:*4 


Envy dominates a person’s whole mind and lets him neither eat nor drink 
nor do anything that is good. It is continually suggesting to him that he 
should kill the person that is envied. (T. Sim. 3:2-3) 
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Put away from you the spirit of envy. For ... it gives anger and war to 
the mind and stirs [it] up to deeds of blood. (T. Sim. 4:7-8) 


The Testaments provide two specific historical examples wherein this linkage 
proved true. Envy led Joseph’s brothers to conspire to murder him: “I have seen 
in my life envy and death. .. . My brothers hated me, but the Lord loved me. 
They wanted to kill me, but the God of my fathers kept me safe” (T. Jos. 1:3-4a). 
But envy was also at work in the first murder as well, motivating Cain (T. Benj. 
71-2,5)e"? 

According to James, following one’s envious desires is a manifestation of worldly 
wisdom, which is ultimately demonic wisdom. It results from succumbing to the 
devil’s influence, to the point that one even asks from God in prayer those things 
that ultimately serve one’s own desires, rather than the “greater gift” (Jas 4:6) 
that God offers—the wisdom from above (1:6-7; 3:17-18). Walking in this 
worldly wisdom means alienation from God (4:4). In support of this, James ap- 
peals to an authoritative pronouncement, which represents either a summary 
statement of the message of “Scripture” about the human condition or an actual 
quotation from an otherwise unknown text:'*° “Do you think that the Scripture 
says for nothing that ‘the spirit that he made to dwell in us inclines its yearnings 
toward envy’?” (4:5). 

This “spirit” is certainly not the Holy Spirit, of which envy would never be 
predicated, but may reflect the worldview of the Testaments, according to which 
many other spirits are said to enter into human beings. Humanity is susceptible 
to the spirits of both truth and falsehood (T. Jud. 20:1), as well as to many spirits 
of vices, which dwell in people and draw them into sin (T. Dan 1:6; T. Reub. 3:5). 
A spirit of jealousy was sent upon Simeon, inciting him against Joseph (T. Sim. 
2:7), and here it is explicitly Satan who sends this spirit, and not God.'*’ The 
presence of these spirits is incompatible with the indwelling presence of God (T. 
Dan 5:1-3; T. Jos. 10:2-3; T. Benj. 6:4). James might indeed be attributing the 
bent toward envy to the human spirit itself—the “evil inclination” within the 
human soul’**—rather than to an evil spirit that seeks to possess a person; but 
James, like the Testament of Simeon, remains also keenly aware of the influence 
exerted by the “prince of deceit” (T. Sim. 2:7), namely, Satan, on the human 
spirit, such that divine help to overcome is needed (Jas 4:7-8). 

James turns to Proverbs 3:34 for the remedy for this human predicament: 


“God opposes the proud, but gives favor to the humble.” 
Submit yourselves, then, to God. 
Resist the devil [r@ duaBoAw, t6(i) diabolo(i)] 
and he will flee from you [kat evEeTar ad bua@y, kai pheuxetai 
aph’ hym6n] 
Draw near to God [éyytoaTe T@ bea, eggisate to(i) thed(i)] 
and God will draw near to you. (Jas 4:6-8) 
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Humbling oneself before God—turning to God for help and inclining one’s desires 
toward what God wishes to give—allows one to receive that “greater gift” to which 
the spirit of envy cannot aspire and for which it does not know how to pray. 
Turning toward God in submission means also turning away from the influence of 
the devil (manifested in the bent toward envy and its consequences), with the 
result that the devil “leaves” while the human being experiences the nearness of 
another spirit, the Spirit of God. 

This strategy for defeating envy is notably anticipated in Simeon’s Testament: 
“IT humbled myself with fasting in the fear of the Lord; and I realized that deliver- 
ance from envy comes from the fear of God. If a person flees to the Lord for shel- 
ter, the evil spirit runs away from him” (T. Sim. 3:4-5). The same constellation—of 
humility, seeking God’s provision for deliverance, and moving toward God with 
the result that the devil (here, the “evil spirit” of envy sent by the devil) flees and 
his influence falters—is present in this text. The language of James resonates 
even more closely, indeed verbatim, with several parallel expressions in the Testa- 
ments about drawing closer to God and provoking the enemy’s flight: 


If you do what is good, my children, both men and angels will bless you; 
and God will be glorified through you among the Gentiles, and the devil 
will flee from you [kat 0 duaBodos hev&eTar ad vay, kai ho diabolos 
pheuxetai aph’ hym6n] . . . and the angels will keep close to you. (T. Naph. 
8:4; cf. Jas 4:7) 


And now fear the Lord, my children, and beware of Satan and his spirits. 
Draw near to God leyytoate T@ eg, eggisate t6(i) thed(i)] and to the 
angel that intercedes for you, .. . and he will stand up against the king- 
dom of the enemy. (T. Dan 6:2; cf. Jas 4:8)"%° 


Like James, Simeon regards indulging jealousy and envy to be incompatible with 
experiencing God’s favor. He urges his descendants: “Guard yourselves from all 
jealousy and envy, and walk in simplicity of soul and in goodness of heart, in 
order that God may also give to you grace and honor and a good reputation” (T. 
Sim. 4:4). 

The teaching of the Testaments regarding jealousy and envy as a root of 
social discord and even violence, the susceptibility of the person to spiritual 
forces that draw him or her toward envy, and therefore the need to draw near 
to God in humility so as to defeat and drive away the devil constitute the most 
impressive constellation of parallels with the teaching of James (and Jas 3:13- 
4:8 in particular). James differs from the Testaments chiefly in his view of the 
human predicament. While the human spirit is inclined toward vice and sus- 
ceptible to Satan, this susceptibility is not to be explained as the result of var- 
ious “spirits” entering the person but, rather, the “evil inclination” within the 
person himself or herself. In this, James stands closer to Ben Sira (also reflected 


in 4 Ezra).1° 
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Though the Testaments express this conviction more in terms of different 
“spirits” influencing the person from outside, they share with James a more basic 
understanding of the root of the human predicament as a lack of alignment with 
one set of values, a failure to be fully oriented toward God. Drawn in two different 
directions, the person’s integrity is severely compromised. James describes this 
person as “divided in soul” or “two-souled” (diysuyos, dipsychos) and therefore 
“unstable in all his or her ways” (Jas 1:8). He summons the “divided in soul” 
(diysuyou, dipsychoi) to “purify their hearts” (Jas 4:8). Since there is no partnership 
between God and the world, between the wisdom from above and the worldly, 
demonic wisdom, to be divided or two-souled is, in the end, to be lost to God. Just 
as a married woman involved with a lover becomes an adulteress, so the person 
whose heart is still entangled with worldly desires becomes God’s enemy (Jas 4:4). 

The word two-souled (disvyos, dipsychos) enters literature for the first time in 
James, but the idea is developed especially in the Testament of Asher using the 
word two-faced (Sumpoowmros, diprosopos). Being “two-faced” is the outward man- 
ifestation of being “two-souled” or “divided in soul,” seeking now to please God, 
now to please oneself or, worse, the demonic spirit that incites the self. Thus 
Asher warns his descendants: 


Do not become people with two faces, one of goodness and one of wick- 
edness, .. . but cleave to goodness only, for God rests upon it and people 
desire it. Flee from wickedness, destroying the devil with your good ac- 
tions, for people with two faces do not serve God but their own desires 
that they may please Beliar and people like themselves. (T. Ash. 3:1-2, 
trans. Hollander and de Jonge) 


The contrast between serving one’s own desires, aligning oneself with the devil’s 
wisdom, and living as a servant and friend of God in singleness of heart stands very 
close to the thought of James 3:13-4:4. Asher further exhorts his descendants to 
“take heed .. . to the commandments of the Lord, following the truth with a single 
face, because people with a double face receive a double punishment” (T. Ash. 6:1- 
2, trans. Hollander and de Jonge). The Testament of Asher gives extensive attention 
to how the singleness or the duplicity of the heart (or “face”) determines whether 
the resultant actions are good or evil: integrity within results in integrity without, 
even though appearances might at times be contrary. This also accords with James’s 
emphasis on the integrity of life that follows from integrity (singleness) of soul. 
The Testaments’ reflection on the antithesis of simplicity and duplicity aligns 
with James in two other particulars. First, the Testament of Benjamin expects a 
person’s speech to reflect the integrity or lack of integrity in the person’s soul. 
The good person’s mind “will not let him speak with two tongues, one of blessing 
and one of cursing, one of insult and one of compliment, . . . but it has a single 
disposition only, simple and pure, that says the same thing to everyone. .. . But 
everything that Beliar does is double and has nothing single about it” (T. Benj. 
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6:5-7). James is similarly critical of speaking with two tongues, one now for 
blessing, one now for cursing, insisting that one show God and fellow human 
beings the same face, not two faces: “With the tongue we bless the Lord and 
Father, and with it we curse people who have been made in God’s likeness. From 
the same mouth/opening come both blessing and curse! My brothers and sis- 
ters, this should not be the case! A spring doesn’t pour forth from the same 
opening both freshwater and brackish water, does it?” (Jas 3:9-11). In his de- 
scription of the “single-minded person,” the antithesis of the “two-faced” per- 
son, Issachar joins together several traits alsojoined by James. The single-minded 
person “does not covet gold, is not jealous of his neighbors, makes no plans for 
long life, but waits on the will of God alone” (T. Iss. 4:2). The connection among 
resisting jealousy and envy, resisting worldly desires, and submitting all one’s 
plans for tomorrow to the will of God is also evident in the progression between 
James 4:1-10 and 4:13-16, where the path of integrity involves submitting all 
things to the will of God, including tomorrow (Jas 4:13-16) and one’s own 
desires for oneself (Jas 4:1-10). 

James’s concern to promote integrity of spirit and consistent alignment of 
faith and practice, and to eradicate the worldly desires that allow self-serving atti- 
tudes and actions to take root alongside devout practice, is thus one that has deep 
roots within Judaism. This is especially important to remember when reading 
Matthew’s excoriation of the scribes and Pharisees (Matt 6:1-18; 23:2-36), so 
that Jesus’ words are properly heard as a critique from within Judaism of fellow 
Jews who fail to resolve the problem of the divided soul in favor of loving the Lord 
God with all one’s soul, and not as a critique of Judaism. 

The Testaments share with James also a focus on “testing” (7reypaopds, peiras- 
mos), “provenness” (doxiov/ doKULOV, dokimion/dokimon), and “endurance” 
(U7rojov, hypomone). Joseph prefaces his discussion of the Memphian woman’s 
temptations with the statement that “in ten trials [7e.paopots, peirasmois] he 
showed me to be approved [ddxyov, dokimon], and I showed patience through all 
of them, because patience is a powerful medicine, and endurance [vzopov7), 
hypomone] yields many good things” (T. Jos. 2:7). Trials or temptations are the 
opportunity for one’s virtuous character to be exercised and confirmed, the “op- 
portunity to grow in a commitment.”"*! James shares precisely this view: “Con- 
sider it all joy, brothers and sisters, whenever you fall into different kinds of trials 
[7Etpaop.ots, peirasmois], realizing that the process by which your faith is proven 
[Soxiwov, dokimion] develops endurance [U7royov7), hypomoné]” (Jas 1:2-3). Fol- 
lowing Ben Sira more closely, James places responsibility for sin more squarely 
upon the person rather than the “spirit” that supposedly incites one to sin (see Jas 
1:14-15; Sir 15:11-20). This reflects, however, a much broader ethical tradition 
about trials and temptations as experiences that exercise and prove one’s charac- 
ter shared among other Hellenistic Jewish and Christian writers (cf. Wis 3:1-9; 1 
Pet 1:6-7) as well as the Greco-Roman moral tradition (as in Seneca, De providen- 
tia: “Fire tests gold, adversity tests people”). 
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The correspondences between James and the Testaments, particularly the Tes- 
tament of Simeon, go well beyond mere atomistic “parallels.” Rather, the two texts 
share several constellations of topics, the treatment of these constellations being 
developed within a limited segment of each text. This is especially evident in the 
discussions of envy, its consequences, and the remedy for escaping this and all 
other snares of the devil in each text. It is also evident in the discussions contrast- 
ing the “two-faced” or “two-souled” person, as well as the treatment of trial as a 
moral opportunity. The parallels are also pervasive (extending throughout James 
as well as ranging widely across the Testaments) and extend at several places to 
verbal agreement. 

Because of the ongoing debate concerning the origin and date of the Testa- 
ments (though I hope that the opening sections of this chapter have renewed the 
case for a Jewish origin), it seems prudent not to press too hard for claims of 
direct influence. Martin Dibelius and Heinrich Greeven, while noticing that the 
Testaments provide us with the Jewish work with “the most points of agreement 
with James” next to Ben Sira, refrain from making such a claim.” Instead, they 
view the ethical material in the Testaments to be “paraenesis,” traditional moral 
instruction, and therefore a witness to the “paraenetic tradition” within Judaism 
that also shows its influence within the work of James, rather than a direct lit- 
erary source for James (or Jesus). Even such a modest position as theirs, however, 
allows us to look at these correspondences as evidence for what Jesus and James 
learned from their Jewish heritage. Once again, then, we find many of the highest 
ethical ideals embraced by Jesus and the movement formed around him to come 
from within his Jewish heritage. While many of these teachings might distinguish 
the viewpoints of Jesus and James from those of other Jews, it is not the case that 
they distinguish them from all Jews, and certainly not from “Judaism” tout court. 


9 
The Testament of Job 


Job Becomes an Example of Patient Endurance 


Toward the end of his encyclical letter, James writes: “You heard about the endur- 
ance [U7rojov}, hypomoné] of Job, and you saw the outcome the Lord brought, 
because the Lord is compassionate and merciful” (Jas 5:11). We still hear the 
expression today that someone has “the patience of Job,” and apparently Job’s 
patience or endurance had become proverbial—and widely so—by the middle of 
the first century CE. 

In popular parlance, “patience” connotes an attitude of resignation or lack of 
complaint. At its best, it denotes a willingness to bear with what one finds objec- 
tionable or problematic in other people, so that one can weigh one’s responses 
more productively and constructively. The Greek word used here to speak of Job’s 
“patience” or “endurance,” however, is part of the semantic domain of the virtue 
of courage. Aristotle defined courage as “the endurance of fearful things for the 
sake of what is noble,” sometimes even submitting “to some disgrace or pain as 
the price of some great and noble object” (Nic. Eth. 3.7.2; 3.1.7). Courage meant 
choosing a death in line with what was virtuous and right rather than choosing 
safety at the cost of disgrace (Aristotle, Virt. 4.4). Three centuries later, the 
anonymous author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium would define courage similarly, 
emphasizing “the endurance of hardship in expectation of profit” (3.2.3). “Endur- 
ance” in the sense of “bearing up” under oppressive circumstances becomes an 
especially important facet of courage in situations of political oppression, as when 
a tyrant seeks to compel a population to abandon their personal convictions or 
ancestral way of life and yield their wills to his own. In such a setting, enduring 
even the tortures designed to degrade the subject becomes an expression of 
courage as long as one does not abandon one’s moral compass to acquiesce to the 
oppressor’s demands. Endurance allows the physically outmatched victim “on the 
bottom” to still come out “on top.”* 

The canonical book of Job does not present a protagonist who is a paragon 
of endurance. In striking contrast to James’s recollection of Job’s example, the 
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canonical Job rejects endurance or an attitude of patience, denying that he has 
either the strength or the knowledge of the “end” (the advantageous or profitable 
outcome) that enables endurance: “What is my strength, such that I should wait? 
And what is my end, that I should be patient?” (Job 6:11; in the LXX translation, 
“that I should endure”). Though Job had himself counseled people in difficult 
straits, Eliphaz observes that impatience and despair have overtaken Job now 
that difficulties have encompassed him (4:5). 

Job lacks confidence in God’s justice: “I am innocent. ... He crushes me witha 
tempest, and multiplies my wounds without cause” (Job 9:15, 17). Job insists both 
on his innocence and on God’s awareness of the same—So why, he asks, does God 
sift him in this manner, searching for sin that is not there? (10:6-7). Job calls 
upon God to weigh him “in a just balance” (31:6), implying that God is presently 
using false scales. Job accuses his friends of showing partiality toward God rather 
than judging Job’s case rightly (13:7-8), since they assume Job’s guilt without 
truly investigating the matter. Eliphaz accuses Job of neglecting widows and 
orphans, taking people’s only garments in pledge, and other such violations of the 
covenant as might explain Job’s suffering (22:5-11). Job affirms, on the contrary, 
that he was diligent in his care for the poor (29:12-13), so that Eliphaz’s explana- 
tion is simply biased toward God and against the facts of the case. 

Job further expresses a lack of confidence in God’s ability to discern his inno- 
cence in time, with the result that Job will die unjustly (Job 13:15). Contrary to 
popular readings of Job 19:25-26,” he does not look forward to the possibility of 
vindication or recompense after his death: “Let me alone, that I may find a little 
comfort before I go, never to return, to the land of gloom and deep darkness” 
(10:20-21). In light of this, Job exclaims, “Why should I not be impatient?! Look 
at me, and be appalled, and lay your hand upon your mouth!” (21:4) 

Job’s sufferings drive him so far as to deny the advantage of walking in God’s 
ways, since the same distress overtakes the righteous and the wicked: “It is all one; 
therefore I say, he destroys both the blameless and the wicked. When disaster 
brings sudden death, he mocks at the calamity of the innocent” (Job 9:22-23). 
Job verges across the line at which the composer of Psalm 73 had also teetered, 
viewing the prosperity of those unmindful of God’s commandments while being 
plagued and punished himself every day, such that he catches himself thinking: 
“All in vain I have kept my heart clean and washed my hands in innocence” 
(Ps 73:13-14). On this basis, Elihu justly reproaches Job for failing to maintain 
endurance in the integrity and mind-set of the righteous (Job 34:7-9) and 
accuses Job of rebellion, calling upon God to test him even further (Job 34:36-37). 

When God finally answers, God does not simply exonerate Job without calling 
Job to account as well: “Will you even put me in the wrong? Will you condemn me 
that you may be justified?” (Job 40:8, referring to Job’s accusation that God is 
miscarrying justice). And Job had, in fact, been mistaken about God and about the 
cause of his plight. He has spoken of God as his accuser, asserting as his only hope 
that “even now, my witness is in heaven, and he that vouches for me is on high” 
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(16:19). But God had been his witness, vouching for Job’s character in heaven, 
while Satan has played the role of Job’s accuser and brought these trials upon him. 
In the face of suffering without knowing why, Job has been as mistaken about 
God as his friends had been. 

The distance between Job and the virtue of “endurance” is widened even fur- 
ther in the Septuagint version of Job, with which most of James’s Diaspora 
readers would have been familiar. The Septuagint translation sharpens 
Job’s rejection of endurance at several points. Indeed, the one time that the 
keyword endurance (U7rojov7), hypomoné) appears, Job is complaining that God 
destroys “the endurance [Umop.ovjv, hypomonen] of a human being” as streams 
of water wear down rocks (LXX Job 14:19). Earlier, Job denies any intention of 
enduring, using a related word: “I will not live forever so that I may patiently 
endure [waxpo0upyjow, makrothyméso]” (LXX Job 7:16).* The passages in which 
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the cognate verb vzrouevm (hypomensd, “to endure,” “to withstand”) appear likewise 
do not recommend Job as an exemplar of endurance (cf. LXX Job 6:11, mentioned 
above).° The closest Job comes to a strategy for endurance is one that is unavailable 
to him: he would be able to “endure” if he could die, hide himself in the grave until 
God’s fury passes over, and be born again to life afterward (LXX Job 14:14). Since 
that is not a possible course of action, as Job does not consider life after death as a 
real possibility, he is at a loss to find the path to patient endurance. 

Based on the portrait of Job in the Hebrew Scriptures and the Septuagint, one 
might have expected Job to become the proverbial figure for the innocent person 
who suffers without knowing why, who wrestles with the problem of finding 
meaning in suffering or faces having to abandon hope in a just cosmos, but not as 
the paradigm of endurance (Uropov, hypomoné).° It is only the narrative frame 
of Job (chaps. 1-2, 41) that has the potential of nurturing a picture of Job as an 
example of patient endurance in piety.’ In the canonical form, however, the 
opening chapters only serve to give evidence of Job’s righteousness, his refusal to 
allow circumstances to drive him to sin, as a prelude to Job’s defense of his inno- 
cence before God in the body of the work. 

This framing narrative, rather than the lengthy debates that made up its body, 
captured the interest of Second Temple—period Jews and invited ethical reflection 
and application. Sometime prior to the first century BCE, a Diaspora Jew known 
as Aristeas the Exegete retold Job’s story. Aristeas’s work, “Concerning the Jews,” 
survives only in summaries and excerpts in the work of Eusebius of Caesarea. 
According to Eusebius, Aristeas wrote that 


God tested [Job] to endure, and brought great misfortune on him.... 
While he was being comforted [by his four friends, who here appear to 
engage in no examinations or disputes], he said that even without com- 
fort he would be steadfast in piety, even in such trying circumstances. 
God, amazed at his high courage, freed him from his illness and made 
him master of many possessions. (Praeparatio Evangelica 9.25.1-4) 
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If Eusebius is providing an accurate summary, Aristeas was primarily inter- 
ested in Job as a paradigm of “endurance,” such as meets with God’s admiration 
and reward. Apparently, Aristeas’s version contained no trace of the Job who pro- 
tests his innocence, calls for an audience with God, and cannot endure suffering 
without knowing why. Aristeas appears not to have been interested in Job as an 
invitation into the problem of unmerited suffering and the question of divine 
justice. Rather, like the Jewish martyrs, he became a paradigm of the virtue of 
steadfastness in piety.® 

This growing interest in Job as an example of endurance is especially evident in 
the Testament of Job, an expansive reimagining of Job’s story. The material in the 
first two chapters of canonical Job provides the basis for a vastly elaborated ver- 
sion in T. Job 1-27, more than one-half of the latter text. In this part of the Testa- 
ment, the author emphasizes Job’s “endurance” or “patience,” elevating Job as an 
exemplar of this virtue from Job’s first characterization of himself (T. Job 1:5) to 
the exhortation following his lengthy contest with Satan (27:7). 

The Testament opens with Job calling his seven sons and three daughters to his 
deathbed to settle his affairs. Job begins to recount his life story and his trials in 
particular. He introduces endurance as the watchword for his life, describing him- 
self as “your father Job, who became [your father] in all endurance [ev m™don 
UTropLovy, en pase(i) hypomoné(i)]” (T. Job 1:5).° Job only sired these children after 
his trials were completed and God restored his fortunes, and thus their very exis- 
tence is proof of his endurance. 

In the canonical book, the causes of Job’s sufferings were kept entirely hidden 
from him from beginning to end. He knows nothing of Satan’s challenge to his 
integrity, which is indirectly a challenge to God’s honor, Satan’s underlying claim 
being that people only honor God out of a desire to enjoy life’s blessings and avoid 
personal hardship (Job 1:6-12; 2:1-6). His friends were wrong to look for some 
secret sin in Job’s life for an explanation. Even from the whirlwind God never 
actually explains to Job what has been going on. In the Testament, however, Job 
knows exactly the source of his trials and deliberately chooses to endure them as 
the cost of bearing witness to the true God and as the prerequisite to enjoying this 
God’s rewards. 

Job, a former worshiper of idols, converted to faith in the One God. As he had 
been considering the sacrifices made at an idolatrous site near his home, he began 
to wonder if this idol represented a genuine deity. At night, an angel appeared to 
Job as a bright light and told him that the worship offered to the idol resulted 
from Satan’s power and deception. Job seeks permission to destroy the idol’s 
temple in order to end the deception. ‘The light warns him that, if he does this, 
Satan will rise against him in his anger, bringing many plagues and great loss 
upon him. But, the light promises, “if you endure [or show patience (dzropetvys, 
hypomeiné[i]s)] I will make your name famous among all generations on earth till 
the end of time,” as well as restore Job’s goods twofold and raise Job to life in the 
resurrection (T. Job 4.6)."° With his eyes wide open to the consequences, then, Job 
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courageously declares his commitment to curtail the worship of the false god: “I 
will endure [U7rojL0ve), hypomond] to the point of death, and shall not turn back” 
(5.1). In response to Job’s destruction of the idol temple, Satan appears to Job 
disguised as a beggar and promises to ravage Job for his opposition. Job throws 
down the gauntlet: “Do whatever you're going to do, . . . for 1 am ready to with- 
stand whatever you bring against me” (7:13). Job’s trials are thus explicitly set up 
from the start as a contest in which Job will prove his endurance, with his eyes 
fixed on the prize—the “goal” or outcome—that the Lord promised him. 

Satan departs and, as in the canonical story, must ask God’s permission to take 
away Job’s possessions.’ The topic of Job’s wealth raises the question of how he 
had been using that wealth. Job was a prosperous landowner who, rather than 
hoarding his wealth, established a veritable industry for assisting those in need. 
He designated a portion of his flocks to be shorn for wool to clothe those in need, 
a third of his camels to carry relief supplies to the urban poor, a portion of his 
donkeys’ offspring to be given to the poor, and a portion of his oxen to be used by 
the poor to till their land. Job’s servants kept forty-two tables supplied with food 
for those in need locally, and Job gave micro-loans to entrepreneurs who shared 
his heart for making money in order to help those in need (T. Job 9-12). 

The Testament amplifies the account of how Job loses all his wealth and his 
children, emphasizing Satan’s personal involvement in burning up Job’s flocks 
and rallying the good-for-nothings in Job’s city to plunder Job’s house utterly 
(T. Job 16-18). Job reflects at this point on the source of his endurance, namely, 
his hope of entering the eternal homeland. He focuses here not on the angel’s 
promise of fame or greater temporal wealth but on “the city” that Job would enter 
after death at the resurrection. He compares himself to a sailor on a storm-tossed 
sea, willing to lose cargo and vessel alike if only he might arrive safely in the harbor 
of his city (T. Job 18:6-8). This is a very different Job from the canonical figure! 
After losing his original set of children as well, Job utters the familiar words: “The 
Lord gave; the Lord took away. As it seemed good to the Lord, so it has happened. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord!” (T. Job 19:4, verbatim from Septuagint 
Job 1:21b). 

Having failed to subvert Job’s resolve by attacking his goods and children, 
Satan seeks God’s permission to attack Job’s body, inflicting a plague of sores 
“from head to toe” as in the canonical version. The Testament gives Job’s wife, here 
named Sitis, an expanded role. She hires herself out to a nobleman, performing 
menial work around his estate in order to get sufficient bread for herself and 
Job—a detail reminiscent of Tobit’s story, in which Anna works to support herself 
and her husband after he goes blind. This almost pushes Job over the edge, but he 
“regained his patient mind-set” (T. Job 21:4). After the nobleman reduces her 
wages, she seeks bread in the market, selling her hair to Satan, disguised as a mer- 
chant, for three loaves. 

Sitis comes to Job, shorn, disgraced, and despairing of their condition, and 
laments at length. She concludes by issuing the invitation known from the canonical 
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version, urging Job to “speak some word against the Lord” so that he might die 
and her nightmare might end as well (T. Job 24-25). Job responds that speaking 
against God now would alienate them both from “the great wealth” of God’s city 
(T. Job 26:3). He affirms instead that, having received good things from God, it is 
right also “to endure [v7royévopev, hypomenomen] bad things” (T. Job 26.4; cf. 
LXX Job 2:10). Job therefore exhorts his wife to join him in endurance: “Let us be 
patient [uaKkpobupjoopuev, makrothymésomen] in everything until the Lord, 
expressing compassion, has mercy on us [o77Aayyviobets EAetjon, splanchnistheis 
eleésé(i)|” (T. Job 26:5). 

Job knows that Satan has used his wife to unsettle him and challenges the 
Devil to step forward. Satan emerges and admits defeat. He speaks of his contest 
with Job using language drawn from the wrestling matches of the Greek games— 
an arena in which “endurance” was a well-known and celebrated virtue: 


I became, in a manner of speaking, an athlete wrestling with another 
athlete. One threw the other down, and the one on top stifled the one 
below by filling his mouth with sand and breaking the limbs of the one 
underneath. But the latter maintained patient endurance and did not 
yield, so that the one on top cried out in the end. Thus you, Job, were on 
the bottom and under the blows, but you overcame the wrestling tactics 
that I brought down on you. (T. Job 27:3-5)* 


By “bearing it all with patient endurance,” Job wins in the end because he can 
endure more than Satan can dish out before exhausting his own resources.* Job 
can therefore authentically commend the virtue of endurance to his children as 
the primary lesson of his testament: “So now, my children, you too must be patient 
[waxpoOuuijoate, makrothymésate], whatever happens to you; for patience 
[wakpoOupia, makrothymia] is better than anything” (27:7). 

It is only here, past the halfway point of the Testament, that Job’s three 
friends—now “kings” like himself—appear on the scene (T: Job 28:1; cf. Job 2:11). 
Eliphas raises a lament for Job’s lost wealth punctuated with the refrain, “Where 
now is your throne’s glory?” Job answers that his throne is now “in the realm 
above, and its glory and beauty come from the right hand of the Father in the 
heavens.” Whereas everything in this world is destined to fade away, Job’s throne 
“isin... the unchangeable realm” (T. Job 33:3-5). Eliphas is ready to leave Job to 
his raving, but Baldad insists that he stay while Baldad examines Job’s state of 
mind. Only Baldad’s speech resembles the debates that dominate canonical Job, 
as Baldad asks Job how he can hope in God while at the same time thinking God 
to be unfair in inflicting these plagues upon him (an indictment against God that 
the Job of the Testament never makes, however) and asks, “Who would dare 
attribute injustice to the Lord?” (T. Job 37:5-6). Sophar merely offers the assis- 
tance of the kings’ physicians, but Job refuses, preferring to wait for God’s healing 
(T. Job 38:6-8). 
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Job’s wife arrives on the scene, eliciting cries of pity from the kings. She begs 
them for the resources to sift through the ruins of the house where her children 
died so that they might be properly buried, though Job declares that their bodies 
would not be found since they had been taken by God into heaven. Job prays, and 
Sitis’s eyes are opened to see her children crowned in heaven, after which she 
departs, lies down, and dies in peace (T. Job 40:3-6). 

The author of the Testament was aware that canonical Job gives central place to 
the debates between Job and the three friends concerning the cause of Job’s suf- 
fering but passes over this material as quickly as possible (T. Job 41:1). Even the 
speech made by Elihu (introduced in the Testament as abruptly as in canonical 
Job), which occupies six full chapters in the canonical version, is summed up here 
in four verses (T. Job 41:3-6). God intervenes at last, but with a brief indictment 
of Job’s four visitors rather than the lengthy speech from the whirlwind exposing 
the limits of Job’s knowledge of things divine (cf. T. Job 42:1-6 with Job 38-41). 
God instructs Eliphas, Baldad, and Sophar to ask Job to offer sacrifices on their 
behalf so that God would forgive them, though no hope remains for Elihu (T. Job 
43:1-17). Job’s wealth is restored. He resumes his charitable lifestyle, marries 
Jacob’s daughter Dinah, and has his new family of ten children. 

The final episode concerns the disposition of Job’s property at his death. The 
canonical version makes much of the fact that Job gave a share in his property to 
his three daughters alongside his seven sons (Job 42:15)—an unusual decision in 
Israelite practice.'° In the Testament, however, he divides all his temporal goods 
among his seven sons, reserving a special gift for each of his daughters—sashes 
woven from three differently colored cords. Job explains that God had presented 
Job with these three sashes and that, when Job put them around his waist, his 
body was fully healed. As his daughters each put on their sash, they “received 
another heart, so as to think no longer about earthly things,” and they began to 
speak in the languages of the angels (T. Job 48:2-50:3). And so Job died, lamented 
by his surviving brother and sons, as his daughters watched their father’s soul 
conducted to heaven in a chariot. 

Whereas external conditions favor Ben Sira, Tobit, and 1 Enoch being available 
to directly impact Jesus and his brothers, the evidence is not as clear in the case 
of the Testament of Job. The latter text cannot be dated with certainty to a period 
earlier than James’s letter, nor was its origin likely to have been Palestinian (as 
was certainly the case for the Wisdom of Ben Sira and 1 Enoch). The Testament is a 
Jewish text generally believed to have been written sometime between the first 
century BCE and first century CE and to have been composed in Greek." It reflects 
the vocabulary of, and therefore postdates, the Old Greek translation of Job 
(“Septuagint” Job).’” Some scholars argue for a pre-Christian date for the text.”® 
Others would place it in the first century CE, though sometimes on insecure 
grounds, presupposing, for example, a setting of unusual persecution as the 
impetus for the Testament’s composition."® There is no firm basis for narrowing 
down the possible range of dates for composition, which renders any conclusions 
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regarding the work’s direct influence on early Christian writers such as James 
tentative. 

Scholars generally agree that the work was composed in Egypt, especially since 
the author situates Job himself in Egypt as a king (T. Job 28:7) in contrast with 
the biblical setting in “Uz” (Job 1:1). Attempts to link the work more closely with 
the Therapeutae, a Jewish sect in Egypt with some resemblances to the Essenes, 
are interesting but inconclusive.” Job’s anti-idolatry activism and witness well 
suit a Diaspora context, aligning with emphases in texts such as Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the Letter of Jeremiah, and Bel and the Dragon. Such an origin, however, 
poses a further challenge to affirming direct influence on Jerusalem-based writers 
such as James. 

The purpose for writing a testament of this kind was to edify the audience, com- 
mending some ethical quality or qualities, in a pleasing and entertaining manner. 
The Testament of Job is a fine example of how well Hellenistic Jewish authors could 
mingle the pleasant with the useful. The work closely conforms to the genre of the 
“testament,” beginning with a deathbed scene, moving through the testator’s nar- 
ration of his own story with a clear ethical aim in view, punctuating the work with 
explicit ethical exhortation, and closing by narrating the testator’s passing.”* 

Some scholars have suggested that Testament of Job was written to encourage 
steadfastness in a time of persecution,” when the virtues of endurance and firm- 
ness would be especially important. While Job’s protestations indeed resemble 
those of the Jewish martyrs as he resolves to resist and endure to the point of 
death (T. Job 5:1),?? such exemplary resolve was by no means only invoked, or 
homiletically useful, when the audience was under the same threat. Neither 2 
Maccabees nor 4 Maccabees, both of which give prominent attention to Jewish 
martyrs, gives any indication of having been written during a time of persecution. 
The latter, though pervasively focused on the ethical example of martyrs, explic- 
itly encourages its audience to meticulous and wholehearted day-to-day obser- 
vance of the Torah rather than to suffering or dying for the Torah, using the 
martyrs’ endurance of extreme tests of their covenant loyalty to encourage the 
hearers in their more quotidian challenges (4 Macc 18:1-2).** 

The fact that both Testament of Job and Hellenistic Jewish martyr literature use 
the hope of heavenly or postmortem reward to motivate endurance in the face of 
suffering does not give more weight to the suggestion that the Testament was 
written to encourage Jews facing persecution.* The promise of postmortem 
reward was, of course, of great importance for Jews (or Christians) facing suf- 
fering to the point of death for their commitment to the One God. However, the 
promise is equally important when motivating covenant loyalty or resistance to 
the many temptations that impede a (long) virtuous life and jeopardize the 
rewards thereof. Once again, stories about those for whom this promise enabled 
overcoming greater, life-threatening challenges to faithfulness to God would 
serve equally well to motivate either perseverance unto martyrdom or persever- 
ance in the daily challenges to loyal, wholly invested obedience. 
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One other dimension in this story might have bearing on its purpose or at least 
its effects. In the Testament, Job suffers Satan’s onslaughts because Job’s new 
theological convictions have alienated him from the idolatrous religion by means 
of which Satan diverts worship away from the One God (T. Job 7:4, 10).”° Job rep- 
resents a model proselyte whose example of steadfast endurance encourages 
other proselytes as they encounter hostility and rejection for their shift of reli- 
gious allegiance (from being good “gods-fearing” people to rejecting their neigh- 
bors’ and families’ gods in favor of a single Deity), even as he represents a model 
Jew who consistently resists all of Satan’s advances, eyes fixed on God’s promises 
for the faithful.”’ 


The Testament of Job and the Letter of James 


James also strongly encourages resisting all that draws one away from the prac- 
tices and attitudes that God commends and rewards. “Endurance” is sounded as 
a keynote at the very outset of the letter: “Consider it all joy, my brothers and 
sisters, whenever you fall into various kinds of tests, knowing that the testing of 
your faithfulness produces endurance [UVmopovyv, hypomonen]. And let endur- 
ance [v7roj.0V7}, hypomoné] bring about its complete work, in order that you may 
be fully mature and whole, lacking in nothing” (Jas 1:2-4; see also 1:12). Endur- 
ance returns near the conclusion of the letter, where it receives a more fulsome 
treatment: 


Be patient [waxpobupyoate, makrothymésate], then, brothers and sisters, 
until the Lord’s coming. Look—the farmer awaits the precious fruit of the 
earth, bearing patiently [waxpo0upa@v, makrothymon] with it until it 
receives the early and late Spring rains. (8) So be patient [waxpobupjoate, 
makrothymésate] yourselves as well; strengthen your hearts, because the 
coming of the Lord has drawn near. (9) Do not groan against one another, 
brothers and sisters, in order that you may not be judged. Look—the judge 
stands at the door! (10) Take the prophets who spoke in the name of the 
Lord, brothers and sisters, as an example of suffering adversity and bearing 
up patiently [uaxpobupias, makrothymias]. (11) See, we call those who 
showed endurance [U7ropeivavtas, hypomeinantas] privileged and hon- 
ored. You heard about Job’s endurance [tzropoviv, hypomonén] and you 
saw the outcome the Lord brought about, because the Lord is very sympa- 
thetic and compassionate [7roAVoTIAGy XV0S EOTW 0 KUPLOS KGL OLKTIPLLOV, 
polysplanchnos estin ho kyrios kai oiktirmon]. (Jas 5:7-11)*8 


The prominence of the language of “patient endurance” in this paragraph, which 
was thematic also throughout T. Job 1-27, together with the explicit mention of 
Job as exemplary in this regard typically invite some comparison between the two 
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texts among commentators.”° The connections between the passages, however, 
are more intricate than scholars usually discern. 

The passage from James is a well-constructed argument promoting the virtue 
of endurance, and doing so specifically with an eye to the future intervention of 
the Lord, as in the Testament, though here the intervention is an eschatological 
event rather than personal restoration. Within Christian culture generally, this 
would be heard as a reference to the return of Jesus the Messiah as the judge to 
whom God has delegated the end-time role of evaluating faithfulness and assign- 
ing rewards and punishments, though this is not explicit in James, who might 
have in mind rather the traditions that speak of God as the Lord who “comes to 
judge the earth” (see, e.g., Pss 96:13; 98:9):°° 


Proposal (thesis): “Be patient .. . until the Lord’s coming.” 

Argument from analogy: “Look—the farmer awaits the precious fruit 
of the earth, bearing patiently with it.” 

Restatement of proposal (thesis): “So be patient yourselves as well.” 

Rationale: “because the Lord’s coming has drawn near.” 

Proposal regarding specific case: “Do not groan against one another” 

Rationale drawn from the consequences: “in order that you may not 
be judged.” 

Confirmation of rationale: “Look—the judge stands at the door!” 

Argument from historical example: “Take the prophets . . . as an ex- 
ample of suffering adversity and bearing up patiently.” 

Specific consequences of this virtue: “See, we call those who showed 
endurance privileged and honored.” 

Second argument from historical example: “You heard about Job’s en- 
durance” 

Specific consequences of this virtue: “and you saw the outcome the 
Lord brought about” 

Rationale for consequences: “because the Lord is very sympathetic 
and compassionate.” (Jas 5:7-11)** 


Job’sexampleservesdirectlyto support the call to “patiently endure” (uaxpoOupjoare, 
makrothymeésate [Jas 5:7]), as it did with the same directness in the Testament of Job, 
where Job commends this virtue to his children: “So now, my children, you too must 
be patient [uzaxpo0upjoate, makrothymésate], whatever happens to you; for patience 
[waxpoOupta, makrothymia] is better than anything” (T. Job 27:7). 

Alongside recalling Job’s example of patient endurance and the outcome prom- 
ised by the angel in the Testament and brought about by the Lord in the end, 
James adds a rationale specifying the cause of the happy outcome of Job’s endur- 
ance: “because the Lord is very sympathetic and compassionate [77oAVo7rAay xv os 
EOTW 0 KUPLOS Kal OLKT(ppL@V, polysplanchnos estin ho kyrios kai oiktirmon]” (Jas 
5:11). The description of God as merciful and compassionate runs throughout the 
Jewish Scriptures, beginning with God’s revelation of Himself to Moses after the 
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incident of the golden calf and Moses’ successful appeal for mercy on Israel’s 
behalf. As God passes by Moses, allowing him a partial vision of His glory, a voice 
proclaims, “The Lord God, compassionate lotkTippav, oiktirmén] and merciful 
[eAejpuwv, eleémon], patient [waxpdbvpos, makrothymos] and very merciful 
[7oAvéAcos, polyeleos] and true” (LXX Exod 34:6).°? God’s self-identification in 
Exodus explains why those who patiently endure in righteous paths can count on 
vindication and restoration. In the Testament of Job, the same material from 
Exodus functions in almost exactly the same way. 

After Sitis finally breaks down and invites Job to speak against God and so 
die, Job counsels her that, having received good things from God, it is right for 
them also “to endure [U7opévopev, hypomenomen] bad things” (T. Job 26.4; cf. 
LXX Job 2:10). And so he counsels patient endurance: “But let us be patient 
[uaxpobupyjoopev, makrothymésomen] until the Lord, being moved with pity, 
has mercy on us [owAayyviobeis eXeHon, splanchnistheis eleésé(i)]” (T. Job 
26.5). Failure to endure would result, Job warns, in being “alienated from the 
great wealth” that God had promised (T. Job 26.3). This linkage among Job’s 
patience, God’s character, and the “end” of the story for the sake of which Job 
holds out through so much is the essence of Testament of Job’s retelling of this 
story. 

Both—and only—James and the Testament invoke specifically these qualities 
of God as a rationale for endurance and an assurance of the better consequences 
that follow endurance in regard to Job’s story. Moreover, both James and Testa- 
ment of Job refer to these central characteristics of God in God’s self-revelation to 
Moses using related words based on the deep other-centered feeling of compas- 
sion (zoAvoTrAayyvos, polysplanchnos [Jas 5:11]; omAayxviobets, splanchnis- 
theis [T. Job 26:5])—words not actually found in Exodus 34:6—to capture more 
succinctly the sense of the whole. On the basis of the distinctive similarities in 
vocabulary and, even more, the distinctive use of a conceptualization of God 
originally unrelated to Job’s story to introduce either an implicit or an explicit 
rationale for the endurance shown by the Job of this tradition, a strong case can 
be made for James’s knowledge of the Testament.*° 

A crucial difference between the canonical Job and the story of Job in the Tes- 
tament is that, in the former, Job has no insight into the cause or purpose of his 
suffering. This ignorance is prerequisite to the debates about theodicy that reflect 
the main interest of the book’s author. In Testament of Job, on the other hand, Job 
knows exactly what causes his sufferings. Indeed, he knows what he will be get- 
ting himself into before he commits himself to the One God and to taking action 
against the idol temple. As a result, he never has cause to question God about the 
sufferings that come; he simply must hold on to his assurance about the One God 
and his hope in that God’s future rewards. 

James appears also to be interested in informed suffering, resembling Testa- 
ment of Job more than canonical Job in this regard. James does not prepare 
his hearers to struggle with meaningless suffering but, rather, provides several 
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frameworks by means of which the cause, or at least the purpose, of suffering can 
be understood. The opening exhortation of the letter sounds this theme: “Con- 
sider it all joy . .. whenever you fall into various kinds of tests, knowing that the 
testing of your faithfulness produces endurance [U7rojov7jv, hypomonen]. And let 
endurance [U7rojov, hypomoné] bring about its complete work, in order that you 
may be fully mature and whole, lacking in nothing” (Jas 1:2-4). Whatever their 


source, tests present opportunities for “growing in a commitment” 


and, particu- 
larly, for the development of the virtue of “endurance” and the moral formation 
endurance works in the complete person. “Tests” here can refer either to trials 
that come upon a person from outside or tests that come from within.* These are 
often distinguished in translation as “trials, testings,” and “temptations,” but this 
may obscure the fundamental unity of the idea for James: whether a person expe- 
riences pressures to abandon single-hearted commitment to the law of God from 
within or from without, that person’s commitment is being “tested.” 

The successful endurance of tests carries the promise of honor and future 
reward: “Privileged [uakapwos, makarios] is the person who endures [U7ropevet, 
hypomenei] a trial. Once such a one has been tested and approved, he or she will 
receive the victor’s wreath of life [Tov orépavov Tis Cans, ton stephanon tés z6és] 
which God promised to those who continue to love him” (Jas 1:12). At the outset 
of his letter, then, James makes the connection between endurance and future 
reward that he reaffirms toward the letter’s conclusion in the examples of the 
prophets and of Job (Jas 5:10-11), the connection that was also prominent 
throughout the first half of the Testament of Job. Indeed, both James and the 
Testament use of the image of a victory wreath (0 oréfavos, ho stephanos) for the 
prize that awaits those who embody “endurance” (Jas 1:12; cf. T. Job 4:10: “You 
will be like an athlete, fighting with fists and enduring pains and awaiting the 
victor’s wreath [Tov oréfavor, ton stephanon]”).°° 

The faithful may therefore engage head-on any “trials” that they will face as 
experiences that will shape and prove virtuous character. James’s perspective on 
trials has much in common with Hellenistic Jewish texts and, by extension, Stoic 
philosophical texts.*” Engaging unpleasant circumstances, frustrated desires, and 
internal or social tension from this perspective, the disciple is concerned to attain 
the moral goals defined by the Christian group, enduring in the face of these trials 
for the sake of attaining the moral goal and its rewards. James thus renders it less 
likely that the faithful will confront sufferings or experiences of deprivation as 
occasions to doubt God’s justice or to doubt the value of their commitment to 
God’s commandments in the cosmic scheme of things, as did the Job of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures. Rather, they will regard them as the natural accompaniment to 
their single-hearted commitment to the One God and choose to endure them 
boldly as did the Job of the Testament. 

As part of James’s exhortation to resist the covetous, envious spirit that dwells 
within human beings,** James instructs his readers: “Submit, then, to God; resist 
the devil [avtioTnte... T@ dia BdAw, antistéte .. . t6(i) diabol6(i)] and he will flee 
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from you [devéeTar ad buy, pheuxetai aph’ hymén)” (Jas 4:7). The pairing of the 
command to resist the devil and the assurance that, if resisted, the devil would 
retreat appears to have no parallel save for two passages in the Shepherd of Hermas 
(Herm. Man. 12.4.7; 12.5.2), a Christian text composed in Rome between 96 and 
150 CE.*° Resonances with the Letter of James pervade Shepherd of Hermas, and 
so this “parallel” is likely due to James’s influence. 

James’s language very closely recalls the Testament of Naphtali, where the tes- 
tator promises that if his children do what is noble, “the devil will flee from you 
[6 daBodos devéetat ad’ bar, ho diabolos pheuxetai aph’ hymon]” (T. Naph. 8:4; 
cf. also T. Iss. 7:7; T. Dan 5:1), but the connection between resisting the devil and 
the devil’s withdrawal is made only in James and Testament of Job.*° At the conclu- 
sion of their wrestling bout, the devil bears witness to Job’s successful resistance 
in the face of all the devil’s assaults, with the result that Satan departs from Job in 
disgrace (T. Job 27:6). The language James uses to describe Satan’s departure 
echoes the language of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs more closely, but 
that which prompts Satan’s withdrawal is not, in James, simply “doing what is 
noble.” In James, Satan’s activity (Jas 4:7) is to be discerned in that which draws 
the soul toward envy or coveting and hence toward insubordination against God’s 
ordering of the soul (Jas 4:5-6). In other words, Satan is active behind the “tests” 
that beset the disciple, here now described more in line with “temptations” than 
external “trials.” In this connection between resistance and Satan’s withdrawal, 
James is more closely aligned with the Testament of Job than the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs.** 

There are several other points at which the interests or ethical stances of James 
are consonant with the Testament of Job, but these are best explained by common 
dependence upon the canonical Scriptures. Both James and the Testament of Job 
recall the Mosaic command not to withhold the wages of the day laborer. Job’s 
commitment to righteous conduct included “not allowing the hireling’s wages to 
remain with me in my house” overnight (T. Job 12.3-4), while, negatively, James 
denounces the “rich” who fail to adhere to such practice (Jas 5:4). Both authors 
would have known the Levitical command, “You shall not keep for yourself the 
wages of a laborer until morning” (Lev 19:13), and the fuller instance of this 
command in Deuteronomy 24:14-15. The Testament of Job also denounces “pride” 
(Urepndavia, hyperéphania) as “an abominable thing in the sight of God” (T. Job 
15.8), with which James concurs, citing Proverbs to the effect that “God opposes 
the proud [v7epndavors, hyperéphanois], but gives favor to the humble” (Jas 4:6). 
Here, James clearly draws upon a canonical text, but his ethical stance remains 
consonant with the Testament. 

Perhaps the most striking point of commonality is the fact that, with the 
exception of the Testament’s mention of the sacrifices Job offered for his first set 
of children at the outset of the story and for his fellow kings at the conclusion— 
details inherited from the canonical version of Job—neither the Testament nor 
James names any distinctively Jewish practice among the marks of the righteous 
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person. Circumcision, Sabbath observance, dietary regulations, ritual ablutions— 
these are all passed over while the authors give attention to the ethical require- 
ments of the Torah that can be observed by Gentiles as Gentiles as well as by Jews. 

Job’s conversion and ensuing life as a proselyte consist of a rejection of idol- 
atry, a commitment to use his wealth to provide charity and hospitality as far as 
he is able, and a refusal to allow temporal hardships to compromise his trust in 
God’s promises. James promotes care for the poor, humility, impartiality, honesty 
and charity in speech, economic justice, and the taming of self-gratifying impulses 
for the sake of community wholeness. When James does use the language of 
purity and pollution, it has been redefined in ethical terms. Remaining “undefiled 
by the world” (Jas 1:27) now means not allowing the world’s lower wisdom to 
direct one’s longings and behaviors (Jas 3:13-18). The absence is particularly 
striking when one considers that other Hellenistic Jewish authors interested in 
the ethical aspects of the Torah and their correlations with Greco-Roman philo- 
sophical conversations about virtue (e.g., Philo or the author of 4 Maccabees) 
carefully bring ethnic markers of identity (the food laws, circumcision, and Sab- 
bath) into those conversations. James and the author of the Testament agree 
about the practices to prioritize where following God’s law is concerned. 


Conclusion 


Because of the difficulty demonstrating that the Testament of Job was actually 
written sufficiently early to influence James, some scholars are reluctant to speak 
of literary dependence.* Other commentators, however, are prepared to make 
this suggestion.“ The case for interrelationship becomes stronger given that nei- 
ther the original Hebrew text, the Septuagint, nor the Targumim explains James’s 
use of Job as an example of patient endurance so well as the Testament. 

James has learned a version of the story of Job—and about Job as the exem- 
plification of an ethical ideal—from a tradition beyond the canonical Job that 
came to written expression in a seedling stage in Aristeas the Exegete’s retelling 
of Job’s story and in a highly developed form now only in Testament of Job. The 
latter presents a fully developed picture of Job as an athlete of endurance, holding 
on to his commitment to obey the One God and empowered to bear any temporal 
loss by God’s promise of a future reward for the righteous. James’s very brief rec- 
ollection of the example of Job as a proof from historical precedent of the benefits 
of “patient endurance” would presume that his audience knows the reshaped Job 
story such as one finds in these Hellenistic Jewish compositions. 

The linguistic similarities between James 5:7-11 and the Testament, and 
particularly the unexpected introduction of the theological claim about God as 
compassionate and merciful as a rationale for endurance shared by both texts, 
may commend the possibility that James has learned about Job and about the 
virtue of endurance from Testament of Job or, at the very least, from the source for 
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the first part of the Testament. Given the fluidity of movement between Egyptian 
Jews and Jerusalem, it is quite possible that knowledge of the Testament would be 
brought to James by a Jewish pilgrim or a Jew relocating from Egypt to Jerusa- 
lem. And if James did have access to the Testament of Job, he would have found it 
to be a welcome ally within the Jewish landscape. 


Conclusion 


Jesus, James, and Jude among the Jewish Teachers 


We began this journey by observing the tendency running from the Infancy Gospel 
of Thomas through the Protestant Reformation through the present time to stress 
the discontinuity between Jesus and the Judaism of his day. In the Infancy Gospel, 
this was expressed through a series of narratives in which Jewish teachers were 
unable to teach the boy Jesus anything, being turned away in shame instead, cli- 
maxing with a circle of Jewish teachers listening to and learning from the boy in 
amazement. In Martin Luther’s writings, this came to expression as an assertion 
that “his [Jesus’] doctrine was different from any they [his Jewish contempo- 
raries] had heard for a thousand years,” with the latter having been “so long in 
error” since falling away from the religion of the prophets.’ The Jewishness of the 
Letters of James and Jude, on the other hand, no doubt contributed to Luther’s 
lesser regard for these texts as witnesses to the Gospel, which he did not find 
proclaimed in them. 

Such exaggerated assessments of the discontinuity between Jesus’ message 
and other voices within his environment began to be challenged a century ago in 
academic discourse but persist in all too many circles, particularly circles where 
Law is set against Gospel and where a blank page is all that separates Malachi 
from Matthew, obscuring the lines of continuity as well as discontinuity. This is 
not an error only in pulpits and pews. The understanding that the historical Jesus 
must be a teacher fully clothed in the Judaism of his environment, so well articu- 
lated by H. J. Holtzmann,” has again and again been lost in the long history of the 
Quest for the Jesus of History, as seen as recently as the misuse of the criterion of 
dissimilarity among the fellows of the Jesus Seminar. 

This study has explored points of commonality between the teachings of Jesus, 
James, and Jude, on the one hand, and the ethical and eschatological formula- 
tions of selected texts written between the rise of the Hellenistic kingdoms and 
the destruction of the Second Jerusalem Temple. In particular, it has sought to 
trace out lines of influence from extrabiblical Jewish literature to the traditions 
associated with the family at the center of the Jesus movement, with a view to 
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displaying the extent of the debt of Jesus and his half brothers to their Jewish 
“teachers,” whether they read the texts themselves or learned their content 
through living voices in their synagogues and life contexts. In the process, we have 
not ignored lines of discontinuity: indeed, in light of this study, those lines can be 
more clearly and reliably drawn. 

In pursuit of these goals, the study began by revisiting the grounds for dis- 
cerning the authentic voice of Jesus within the sayings traditions preserved in the 
earliest written sources (the Synoptic Gospels), as well as the larger questions 
concerning the reliability of these sources. Of particular importance has been the 
critical reexamination of the criterion of dissimilarity in regard to Judaism, which 
only has value as a positive test, rather than as a test that excludes sayings that fail 
to meet this criterion as inauthentic (or unimportant, since not distinctive). Even 
this limited use of the criterion can skew the enterprise if the positive results are 
taken as the core of the historical Jesus’ teachings. In place of, or alongside, this 
criterion, there has been an increasing reliance on plausibility within Jesus’ Jew- 
ish context as a criterion of authenticity. Equally important to this enterprise has 
been a reexamination of assumptions about the early church’s inventiveness in 
attributing material to Jesus in the Synoptic tradition, assumptions for which 
other extant pre-70 Christian texts provide no support. 

As the scope of this investigation included the impact of these same “teachers” 
on James and Jude, it was also necessary to reexamine the authenticity of the 
Letters of James and Jude, challenging several older scholarly dogmas that have 
prejudiced the discussion against authenticity (concerning especially their fluency 
in Greek, their familiarity with Greek translations of Jewish Scriptures, and the 
presence of alleged earmarks of postapostolic Christianity in these texts). We also 
engaged the long-standing debates concerning the identity of this James and this 
Jude and their precise relationship with Jesus—debates going back at least to the 
fourth century. The position that James and Jude were Jesus’ younger half 
brothers, the children of Joseph and Mary, and that they became Jesus’ followers 
late in his ministry, or perhaps not until shortly after his crucifixion, was seen to 
have the most to commend it. 

Going on to explore each extrabiblical text, we sifted the evidence that would 
help determine how well each one was positioned to exercise influence on Jesus, 
James, and Jude and by what channels. Ben Sira, Tobit, and 1 Enoch were in an 
extremely strong position to exercise such influence. Manuscript discoveries 
within the region, the language of composition, and the evident popularity of 
these texts in Jewish circles in the first century BCE and first century CE all point 
to the ready availability of these texts and their contents in first-century Judea 
and Galilee. In the case of 1 Enoch and Jude, this evidence extends to explicit 
recitation. Within the corpus of 1 Enoch, we gave special attention to the ques- 
tion of the dating of the Parables of Enoch, favoring a date in the latter part of 
the first century BCE. 1 and 2 Maccabees were also found to be in a strong posi- 
tion to exercise influence on popular Judean and Galilean culture by virtue of the 
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establishment of the Festival of Dedication in Palestine (even if this festival was 
not as enthusiastically and widely embraced by Diaspora Jews), which provided 
an annual incentive for synagogue leaders to revisit, and other Jews to remem- 
ber, the traditions contained in both works. Psalms of Solomon, again by virtue 
of its location in more or less mainstream Jewish circles and its composition in 
Palestine (probably in Hebrew) before the Common Era, was also well placed to 
exercise influence. 

The case for influence on the part of Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is sig- 
nificantly more problematic in the face of persistent arguments in favor of the 
Christian origin of this collection (or, at least, the impossibility of reliably recov- 
ering its pre-Christian Jewish form). While this study has sought to affirm the 
value of the Testaments as a witness to Hasmonean-period Judaism, I have been 
more reserved in my claims regarding influence upon Jesus and James. Similarly in 
regard to Testament of Job, the impossibility of establishing a sufficiently early 
date or wider evidence for this Egyptian Jewish text’s reception in Palestine rec- 
ommends caution in regard to claiming its direct influence upon James, though 
the internal evidence meets many of the criteria for intertextuality proposed 
by Hays. 

Within each chapter, the message and purpose of each text have first been 
examined on their own terms so that the text’s contribution to, and location 
within, Jewish thought and practice could be appreciated independently of its 
relationship to the Jesus traditions and the letters of his brothers. Such examina- 
tion also helped ensure that parallels and comparative materials identified therein 
could be more reliably assessed, avoiding another of the pitfalls in the earlier work 
(particularly on the Dead Sea Scrolls and early Christian texts) critiqued by Sam- 
uel Sandmel. 

This process has uncovered several striking, major points of probable influence 
upon Jesus and his brothers. Jesus’ teachings bear the stamp of extrabiblical in- 
struction especially in the following particulars: 


Receiving God’s forgiveness depends upon forgiving one’s fellow human 
beings, extending to others the forbearance and mercy one seeks for 
oneself. (Sir 28:2—5; Matt 6:12 || Luke 11:4; Mark 11:25 || Matt 6:14) 

Charitable giving toward those in need now is the best means by which to 
lay up one’s treasure for the future (whether for this life or the next), 
rather than hoarding resources to rust and rot, doing no one any good. 
(Sir 29:9-12; Tob 4:6b-11, 12:8-9; Matt 6:19-20 || Luke 12:33; Mark 
10:22 || Matt 19:21 || Luke 18:22) 

Being rich in terms of amassed wealth, but not rich in a way that God would 
affirm, poses grave danger to that individual, rather than ensuring the se- 
curity for which such a person seeks. (1 Enoch 97:8-9; Luke 12:16-21) 

Hypocrisy and presumption upon God’s favor and forgiveness, for example 
on the basis of the performance of acts of personal piety, have no place 
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in the life of the covenant people. (Sir 7:5, 8-9; Pss Sol 4:2-3; Luke 
18:10-14; Matt 7:3-5) 

Humility and other-centered service is the path to honor in God’s sight, 
not the practices and orientations modeled by the competitive, prece- 
dence-seeking culture. (Sir 1:30; 3:18; T. Jos. 17:8; Luke 14:11; 18:14; 
Matt 23:12; Mark 10:42-44 || Matt 20:26-28; Mark 9:35 || Luke 
9:46-48) 

In the resurrection, the righteous will enter upon a life like that led by 
the angels, in which there is no need or place for either marriage or 
procreation. (1 Enoch 15:6-7; 51:1, 4; Mark 12:25 || Matt 22:30 || Luke 
20:35-36) 


There are also several striking points of commonality between Jesus’ teachings 
and these extrabiblical texts that indicate further influence through some channel, 
though the disputes concerning the date and availability of these texts or portions 
of texts require greater caution in this regard. Both the author of the Parables of 
Enoch and Jesus reconfigure the “one like a son of man,” who represents the 
faithful people as a whole in Daniel 7, as a particular agent of God’s eschatological 
intervention who will sit “on the throne of his glory” (Matt 19:28; 24:31; 1 Enoch 
61:8; 62:2, 5; 69:27, 29), exercising judgment and dismissing the unrighteous into 
the fire prepared for the Watchers (Matt 24:51; 1 Enoch 54:5-6). This shared focus 
makes the differences between Jesus and the Parables all the more striking, in 
particular the absence of any parallels to Jesus’ sayings about the Son of Man asa 
suffering and dying figure or to those concerned with Jesus’ earthly ministry in 
his self-identification as the Son of Man. The Psalms of Solomon provide an 
important precedent for using affirmations about the kingdom of God—the 
future political order that God would legitimate—as a means of challenging the 
legitimacy of domestic and international political arrangements. 

On the ethical front, Jesus shares with the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
a conceptualization of Torah as essentially nurturing love for God and love for 
fellow human beings (T. Iss. 5:2; T. Benj. 3:3-4; Mark 12:29-31 || Matt 22:37-339 || 
Luke 10:26-28), though Jesus explicitly selects and prioritizes Deut 6:6 and Lev 
19:18 as the two most essential commandments of Torah more clearly and force- 
fully than the author(s) of the Testaments. The Testaments also taught that a per- 
son will experience God’s mercy and compassion to the degree that he or she has 
shown mercy and compassion to other human beings (T. Zeb. 5:3; 8:1, 3) and that 
the proper response to people who might seek to harm one would be to do good 
for, and pray on behalf of, such people (T. Jos. 18:2), ethical instructions that are 
often regarded as central and distinctive to Jesus’ teachings (Luke 6:27-28, 
37-38; Matt 5:43-45). 

The contents of James’s collected wisdom for Jewish Christian communities 
throughout the Diaspora show that he, too, has incorporated much into his 
teaching from Jewish extrabiblical sources: 
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The source of temptation in human experience is not God, but the human 
being’s own inclinations, in light of which human beings retain full respon- 
sibility for their choices in the face of temptation, in keeping with the Deu- 
teronomic injunction to “choose life” rather than death. (Sir 15:11-20; Jas 
1:13-15) 

Speech is a precarious phenomenon, best compared to the lighting of a fire: not 
properly controlled, it takes on a destructive life of its own. Proper moral 
formation, therefore, requires learning the proper regulation of one’s 
speech. (Sir 19:16; 22:27; 28:12-26; Jas 3:6-12) 

Wealth gained and retained without full attention to justice is a great danger, a 
cause for loss of divine favor rather than a sign of favor. (1 Enoch 94:7-8; 
96:5, 8; 97:7-8; Jas 5:1-6) 

Envy is a force that rends the fabric of social relationships, a manifestation of 
demonic “wisdom.” The remedy involves humbling oneself before God, with 
the result that the devil retreats and the demonic influence is broken, and 
one experiences God’s greater gifts. (T. Sim. 3:2-5; 4:4, 7-8; Jas 4:1-8) 


James (especially Jas 5:7-11) also shares with the Testament of Job a presentation 
of the patriarch as a paradigmatic example of patient endurance, awaiting the 
outcome that God promised to those who have acted faithfully in line with God’s 
interests, assured by God’s qualities of sympathy and compassion. The Job of 
James is not the Job of the canonical text but, rather, the Job known from extra- 
biblical Jewish developments of the same. In this case, the striking points of contact 
in terms of vocabulary and conceptual similarity press for a theory of influence, 
even in the absence of clear evidence of availability otherwise. 

Jude’s voice is heard only in the equivalent of a canonical sound bite. Neverthe- 
less, within this short letter, we find clear evidence of Jude’s incorporating tradi- 
tions known from 1 Enoch. Jude refers to the story of the Watchers as an example 
of God’s impartial judgment upon any and all who do not respect God’s ordering 
of the cosmos and their lives. He recites 1 Enoch 1:9 as an authoritative witness 
establishing God’s opposition to all ungodly speech and behavior, and God’s com- 
mitment to hold people accountable for the same, and uses the contents of 1 Enoch 
to interpret the challenges in his setting (such as appears also in the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs). 

This study has also attempted to delineate more carefully the ways in which 
Jesus stood out from his environment—the points at which he did, indeed, dis- 
agree with his Jewish teachers. First and perhaps most pervasively, Jesus displays 
a more thoroughgoing tendency to radicalize the ethical instructions of the Torah 
and earlier Jewish interpretations of Torah’s formational goals. This is evident in 
his approach to the commandments regarding murder, adultery, divorce, and 
oaths. It is evident also in his extension of the commandment to love one’s neigh- 
bor pointedly to include loving one’s enemies and in his inversion of the “Golden 
Rule” from its negative form, which encompasses the injunction to do no harm, 
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into its positive restatement, with its increased demand to live out more fully the 
command to love one’s neighbor as one loves oneself. 

Jesus radicalized also Ben Sira’s instructions not to “reject a suppliant in dis- 
tress, or turn your face away from the poor” (Sir 4:4), extending this to include 
all suppliants, whereas Ben Sira advised limiting one’s generosity to the pious 
and good (Matt 5:44—48 || Luke 6:30, 32-35; Sir 12:1, 4-7; cf. also Tob 4:6b). 
This was grounded in Jesus’ understanding of God’s bearing toward the sinner: 
where Ben Sira prescribed limits for generosity on the basis of his perception 
that “even God hates sinful people” (Sir 12:6), Jesus taught the transcendence 
of these limits on the basis of his perception that “God makes his sun rise on the 
wicked and on the good, and sends rain for the unjust as well as the just” (Matt 
5:45). His vision and experience of God’s perfection, imminence, holiness, and 
rich supply led to a firm conviction that human beings who would allow them- 
selves to be filled by God were capable of ever so much more than even Torah 
and his Jewish teachers had expected of them. The extension of the command- 
ments is certainly not distinctive to Jesus but, rather, was something he learned 
from his own teachers (preserved, notably, in the Wisdom of Ben Sira); the 
degree and the pervasiveness of his radicalizations of Mosaic commands and 
Jewish ethical principles, however, do distinguish him among the other Jewish 
teachers we have examined. 

Jesus challenged certain boundaries that were upheld, even heightened, in the 
texts that otherwise exercised considerable influence upon his understanding of 
the way that pleased God. This was especially true in regard to the ideological 
boundaries imposed upon women and fostered between Jews and Samaritans. 
Jesus also redrew boundaries between insider and outsider, no longer in terms of 
kinship (as so clearly in Tobit) but in terms of common commitment to God and 
to walking in the way of God’s commandments (as interpreted by Jesus). This 
move on Jesus’ part no doubt contributed to the redrawing of ethnic boundaries 
as well in the life of the early church. 

Jesus also resists popular expectations concerning God’s ultimate purposes 
for God’s people and popular paradigms of the human agent or agents through 
whom God would accomplish these purposes. The paradigm of the “Son of 
David” expressed in the Psalms of Solomon betrayed, for him, an insufficient 
understanding of what was required to restore God’s people to the covenant 
blessings. He exhibited, rather, a personal awareness of his role as the righteous 
servant who, by remaining obedient to God’s calling upon his life to the point of 
suffering death, would offer to God the covenant obedience that would reconcile 
God to God’s disobedient people, reawaken covenant faithfulness among the 
people (still the primary emphasis of Jesus’ preaching), and open up for them 
the way to experience God’s eschatological favor, that is, to enter into the king- 
dom of God. In this, he remains firmly aligned with Jewish paradigms but com- 
bines them in a distinctive manner. A similar reserve in regard to cult and 
priesthood emerges as Jesus’ extant sayings are compared with those of his 
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“teachers.” He is not remembered to have uttered anything like Ben Sira’s say- 
ings elevating duty toward the priests and cult alongside the duty to love God 
with all one’s soul and strength (Sir 7:29-31), preferring to set love for neighbor 
instead alongside that cardinal command. 

Finally, Jesus resists ethnocentric visions of national restoration. The 
restored grandeur of a Judean Empire in the flavor of the Davidic and Solomonic 
Empire was not, for him, of central concern to God in the ushering in of God’s 
kingdom. At a climactic point in his ministry, Jesus sought to protect the Temple 
spaces designated for people of any nation (Mark 11:17; cf. also Matt 8:11-12), 
quite contrary to the fervent prayer of Psalms of Solomon that God’s anointed 
one would drive the non-Jews from Jerusalem completely (Pss Sol 17:22-24, 
28, 30, 36). The elevation of Jerusalem and the glorious refashioning of the 
Temple were key elements in many paradigms of God’s forthcoming interven- 
tions, but Jesus shows no interest in either, predicting merely the fresh devas- 
tation of the extant Temple (Mark 13:2; contrast Tob 14:5; 1 Enoch 91:22). He 
did appreciate and adopt the vision for the eventual conversion of the nations as 
a result of the restoration of covenant obedience among Israel, as well as the 
expectation that Israelites who fail to respond to the call to covenant renewal 
(issued by John and himself) would find themselves excluded (Tob 14:6-7; 1 
Enoch 90:20-38; Matt 8:11-12; Luke 13:28-29). There would be no place for 
violence on the part of the faithful in God’s eschatological revolution (contrast 
1 Enoch 91:12; 98:12). 

The distinctiveness of James’s and Jude’s teaching lies principally in their com- 
mitment to their half brother as God’s eschatological agent, who taught the way 
of God accurately, whose teaching they are committed to handing on, who con- 
tinues to exercise lordship over the people of God gathered in his name, and who 
will yet appear to fulfill all that was expected of the Son of Man. Some scholars 
have read the Letter of James as an essentially Jewish document that has been 
but lightly Christianized. While the letter’s extensive intertexture with the body 
of Jesus sayings suggests, on the contrary, that the letter was indeed written by a 
follower of Jesus, their instincts about the basic Jewishness of this particular 
Christian, seen in his connection not only to biblical but also to extrabiblical Jewish 
texts and their instruction, are nevertheless on target. 

Judaism did not decline during the period between the return from exile and 
the birth of Jesus. Rather, it continued to engage in vibrant theological and eth- 
ical explorations and growth and to renew its Scriptural tradition, seeking out its 
relevance in new situations and guidance for new challenges. We should not con- 
struct our image of Judaism in Jesus’ time merely from Jesus’ criticisms of the 
Pharisees or from the positions he or his brothers oppose; their own teachings 
are themselves reflections of the flowering of Jewish thought and hope during 
this period. Only the person who immerses himself or herself in Jewish texts 
written between the rise of Alexander the Great and the First Jewish Revolt will 
be in a position to appreciate the richness of Jewish thought, the maturity of 
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Jewish ethics, and the theological sophistication of Jewish understandings of the 
covenant God at the turn of the era. Only this person, moreover, will be equipped 
to evaluate both the continuity and the discontinuity between the message, prac- 
tice, and ideals of the emerging Jesus movement and those of the environment 
within which it took shape and was nurtured. 
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NOTES 


Introduction 


. The point of these questions in the context of the story of Jesus’ reception in the synagogue 
at Nazareth is not the novelty of the teaching but the anomaly of such teaching coming from 
the lips of someone whose family was so well known to the residents and whose status as a 
teacher was inconsistent with what was known about him and his family. 


. Luther 1521: sec. 10. 


. The standard text of the Infancy Gospel of Thomas is the nineteen-chapter version published 
by Constantin von Tischendorf in the nineteenth century (known now as the “Greek A” 
text). Tischendorf, however, had also edited and published a second manuscript found at St. 
Catherine’s Monastery in Egypt, lacking chapters 10, 17, and 18. These episodes in the sec- 
ond half of the Gospel present Jesus in a more positive light, using his power to heal rather 
than curse and destroy, and may indeed represent later developments in the legends of 
Jesus’ childhood. Certainly in the context of Infancy Gospel of Thomas, they serve to make 
the overall portrayal of Jesus more palatable as he comes to use his power more and more to 
heal and to save. Another Greek version (Codex Atheniensis 355, “Greek C”), though gener- 
ally close to Greek A, anchors the material more firmly into the canonical stories by begin- 
ning with the Flight into Egypt (cf. Matt 2:13-15). On the various text types and recensions, 
see Cullmann 1991:439-41; Gero 1971; Hock 1995:99-101. Both Gero and Hock give reli- 
able access to the more important variations. 


. See Foster 2009:63. 


. Zaccheus is more irenic in several Greek manuscripts. Translations of Infancy Gospel of 
Thomas are my own, unless otherwise noted, based on the Greek text and variants provided 
in Hock 1995:104-43. 

. This is framed as a rhetorical question only in the Syriac, the language of our earliest manu- 
scripts. In most Greek manuscripts, Joseph makes the point straightforwardly: “No one is 
able to rule this child except God alone” (Greek C). The latter appears to me to be a sec- 
ondary development, flattening the style for the sake of propositional clarity. 

. Itis unclear in the manuscript tradition whether Zaccheus is trying to teach Jesus Hebrew 
or Greek letters. The Greek B text says that Jesus recited the “twenty-two” letters from 
alpha to omega, using Greek letter names but clearly referring to the Hebrew alphabet, 
which has twenty-two letters (the Greek alphabet has twenty-four). Greek D and the Sla- 
vonic versions depict Jesus reciting the alphabet “from the A to the T,” again writing in 
Greek letters but showing their awareness that the Hebrew alphabet ends with the letter 
T (tav) rather than omega. 

. The second teacher’s strategy may represent an attempt to move the boy into unfamiliar 
territory first, to make him realize that he doesn’t know everything. Quintilian, however, 
recommended as standard practice the teaching of Greek letters before one’s indigenous 
alphabet, including Roman letters (Inst. 1.1.12). 

. The book remains unidentified, though several scribes attempted to supply this missing 
information (see Chartrand-Burke 2001:204-5). 
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Notes to Pages 7-15 


On the Infancy Gospel’s dependence on Luke 2:41-52, see de Jonge 1978: especially 347-48. 
The Infancy Gospel also shows awareness of the contents and phraseology of the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and John and even an image from 1 Corinthians 13:1 (the “clashing cymbal” as a simile of 
incomprehension; see Inf. Gos. Thom. 6:16). See Cullmann 1991:450-51; Hock 1995:98. 

The Greek A text reads “put to silence” in place of “question . .. so closely” (found in Greek C 
and Greek D/Slavonic), heightening the picture of adversarial dispute. 

The wording is exactly as in Luke’s Gospel, save for the verb tenses. 

Tulloch (Osiek et al. 2006:88) and Chartrand-Burke (2001:402) have suggested that the 
work reflects a tendency among some early Christians to renounce Greco-Roman education. 
But the author of Infancy Gospel of Thomas appears to have undergone Greek education him- 
self (at least through the progymnasmata, the secondary level of rhetorical education), 
putting this training to work throughout this book. The first teacher’s lament (Inf. Gos. 
Thom. 7:1-11), for example, is “a virtual textbook example” of the rhetorical skill of etho- 
poiia, “speech-in-character,” learned at a relatively advanced stage of rhetorical training 
(Hock 1995:94-95). Moreover, Jesus does not repudiate paideia: the point is that he enters 
the world with such knowledge without the need of human teachers. 

Gero 1971:77. Frilingos (2009:49) cites the example of Philo, Life of Moses 1.5.21, where the 
child Moses poses questions that his teachers have great difficulty solving, which bears close 
resemblances especially to the Lucan version of the story of Jesus among the teachers in the 
Temple. 

Bart Ehrman observes that “the text as a whole does not appear to promote a theological 
agenda of any particular branch of Christianity—Gnostic, proto-orthodox, or otherwise” 
(2003:206). Even the esoteric description of the letter alpha advances no Gnostic teaching 
but, rather, serves the goal of stressing Jesus’ untutored knowledge (Foster 2009:68; Hock 
1995:99). Jesus’ irritability and susceptibility to pain (Inf. Gos. Thom. 4:1; 5:4; 6:16; 14:4) 
also distance the book from docetic Christology (Hock 1995:99). Even if the text does not 
promote a particularly sectarian theological agenda, it still has a theological agenda, seen in 
the affirmations about Jesus made by outwitted teachers and admiring observers as well as 
the narrative episodes. 

See Hock 1995:96-97. 

Cf. Matt 5:44-48 with Seneca, De ben. 4.26.1; 4.28.1; 7.31.2, 4 (discussed in deSilva 
2000a:130 n. 20, 146-47). Several noted philosophers came from Palestine and Syria, 
including the Stoics Antiochus of Ascalon and Poseidonius of Apamea and the Epicurean 
Philodemus of Gadara (Hengel 1974:86-87). 

See Mack 1988:155-60; Mack and Robbins 1989:145-60. 

On the influence of Greco-Roman ethical conversations on James, see Johnson 1983 
(2004:155-67), 1990 (2004:182-201), 1995. 

See Sandmel 1962:2. The presenting problem involved the more extravagant claims being 
made about the Dead Sea Scrolls vis-a-vis the New Testament. 

Sandmel 1962:4. 

Sandmel 1962:5, 7. 

Sandmel 1962:1. 

Sandmel 1962:3. 

Hays 1989:29-32. Luke T. Johnson suggests three criteria: “(1) an overall similarity in out- 
look and in language between the writing in question and James, with at least some of the 
linguistic parallels distinctive; (2) the parallels come from more than one section [of the 
source text] and appear in more than one part of the later writing; (3) the parallels are suffi- 
ciently dense and pervasive to suggest dependence and not simply coincidence” (2004:50). 


Chapter 1 


For a helpful collection of these sayings in the original languages and in translation, see 
Stroker 1989. A more popularly accessible volume of these sayings in translation with anno- 
tations is Morrice 1997. 
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. The Fourth Gospel (the Gospel of John) shows signs of significant theological reflection 
upon the Jesus tradition and, in many instances, upon Jesus traditions not shared by the 
other evangelists. This has led to its testimony being unduly excluded and its potential con- 
tributions to historical reconstruction thereby missed, even if its use in the quest for the 
historical Jesus would call for additional caution vis-a-vis the use of the Synoptic Gospels. 
The Jesus Seminar was so prejudiced against Johannine traditions that a Gospel about Jesus 
composed a mere sixty years after the crucifixion was held to contain only one “possibly 
authentic” (i.e., printed in pink) saying of Jesus (John 4:44b). 


. Webb 2009:55. 


. Gospels scholars who have immersed themselves in the study of orality would also suggest 
that the different forms of the saying are due not to an evangelist’s shaping of the saying at 
the point of redaction but to the evangelist’s familiarity with a variation of that saying in the 
oral tradition known locally to him and to his community. For a thorough review of the 
impact (or nonimpact) of orality studies on the question of the Synoptic Problem from 
Rudolf Bultmann to James D. G. Dunn, see Mournet 2005. 

. This is the strongest evidence for dating Luke’s Gospel (and, by extension, Acts) to the 
period following the Jewish Revolt of 66-70 CE. Occasionally the “apocalyptic discourse” 
has been used to argue that the Gospels of Mark and Matthew also postdate these 
events, but there is nothing in either account that could not have been uttered by a Jew- 
ish prophet in the first half of the first century—quite aside from the question of 
whether or not such prophetic utterance is “really” predictive. Many Jewish prophets 
used and recast material from earlier prophetic writings such as Daniel 8-12 to create 
new “prophecies.” 

. For a brief introduction to redaction criticism, see deSilva 2004:258-62; Stein 2001:237- 
79. Not every variation between Gospels is necessarily the result of an evangelist’s con- 
scious redaction of sources, given the potential for variation also in the oral traditions 
surrounding the written sources used by the evangelists, the ongoing development of 
Mark’s Gospel after Matthew and Luke read it in a particular form, and the textual transmis- 
sion of Matthew and Luke themselves. 

. See Kloppenborg 2008:471-72. Kloppenborg, a “Q” scholar of international renown, 
delineates Q’s probable contents thus: Luke 3:3, 7b-9, 16b-17; 4:1-13, 16a; 6:20-33; 
Matt 5:41; Luke 6:34—49; 7:1b-2, 6b-10, 18-19, 22-35; 9:57-62; 10:2-16, 21-22, 23b- 
24; 11:2-4, 9-36, 39-44, 46-52; 12:2-21, 22b-31, 33-34, 39-40, 42b-46, 49, 51-56, 
58-59; 13:18-21, 24-30, 34-35; 14:11 [18:14], 16-24, 26-27 [17:33], 34-35; 15:4-10; 
16:13, 16; 17:1b-2, 3b-4, 6b, 20-21, 23-24, 37b, 26-30, 34-35; 19:12-13, 15b-26; 
22:28-30. Doubtful additions include Luke 3:21-22; Matt 10:5b—6, 23; Luke 10:25-28; 
11:5-8; 12:35-38; 14:5; 17:7-10 (Verbin 2000:100). The standard tool for the study of Q 
is Robinson et al. 2000, which contains parallels from Matthew, Luke, and Thomas in their 
original languages; the reconstruction of Q in Greek; and translations of Q and Thomas in 
English, German, and French. The “Two-Source hypothesis” is not the only possible solu- 
tion to the question of the literary interrelationships between the Synoptic Gospels. Two 
major variations, while still embracing the priority of Mark’s Gospel, are able to dispense 
with Q altogether: the hypothesis that Matthew used Mark, while Luke used Matthew and 
Mark; and the hypothesis that Luke used Mark, while Matthew used Luke and Mark. See, 
further, deSilva 2004:159-71, for a review and evaluation of the major source theories. 
On Q and the limits to which a hypothetical document can be pressed, see deSilva 
2004:167-74. 

. Scholars continue to disagree concerning the extent of Q and, indeed, the possibility of de- 
termining its precise limits. At what point does the verbal agreement between Matthew and 
Luke become so minimal that it is possible, perhaps even better, to posit that they came 
upon parallel, independent traditions? The parable of the invited dinner guests (Matt 22:1- 
13; Luke 14:15-24), for example, differs so dramatically in these two Gospels that common 
dependence on a written source (Q) presupposes (or necessitates theorizing about) exten- 
sive rewriting of the tradition on the part of one of the evangelists (usually, in this case, 
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Matthew). Q may also have contained some of the material now found only in Matthew or 
only in Luke: there is no guarantee, that is, that Matthew and Luke both took over all of Q 
as they composed their own Gospels. 

James Tabor’s claim that Q—a hypothetical, wholly reconstructed document with no 
independent manuscript evidence—is “our most authentic early Christian document” 
(2006:150) is more than a little exaggerated. I find myself more in agreement with the posi- 
tion of John Meier, who, while affirming the hypothesis of a written source (Q) for the Jesus 
sayings shared by Luke and Matthew, suggests that exegetes begin each day by reminding 
themselves that “Q is a hypothetical document whose exact extension, wording, originating 
community, strata, and stages of redaction cannot be known.’ This daily devotion might 
save us flights of fancy that are destined, in my view, to end in skepticism” (1994:178). 

See Redlich 1939:34-74; Stein 2001:174-94. 

Meier 1991:174. See also Holmén 2008:45; Stein 1980:228-29; Theissen and Winter 
2002:200. 

Holmén 2008:45; Meier 1991:167. For a full bibliography, see Evans 1992. The extent to 
which the results of such sifting provide an adequate foundation for such reconstruction is 
another question altogether. 

Meier 1991:170. 

It is difficult to be certain whether Mark has modified the tradition in favor of a less exclu- 
sive mission (Mark 7:27) or Matthew has modified the tradition in favor of a more exclusive 
focus on Israel and the Jewish people (Matt 15:24; the saying in Matt 10:5-6 also has no 
parallel in Mark or Luke). However, since Matthew also preserves material supportive of a 
universal mission (e.g., Matt 8:11-12, 12:17-21, 28:19-20), the Matthean sayings about 
Jesus’ understanding of the limited scope of his own mission are less likely to be 
tendentious. 

Meier 1991:170-71; Webb 2009:67. 

Kasemann 1964:37. See Bultmann 1963:222; Conzelmann 1973:16. 

Dahl 1962:156. 

As for Perrin (1967:43). 

See Holmén 2008:47; Marxsen 1969:14-15; Riesner 1981:90; Sanders 1985:16; Schille- 
beeckx 1979:93; Theissen and Winter 2002:301. 

Thus, for example, Heinrich Weinel writes: “It is not what Jesus shared with his people and 
his time—that, of course, is often authentic tradition—but what separated him from his 
people and his time, that is his own, that is the essential element in him and his preaching” 
(1910, in Theissen and Winter 2002:273). Eduard Lohse (1962:168) also asserts that the 
potentially authentic material excluded (note the negative application of the criterion) is 
not crucial, since it is the distinctive message of Jesus that interests him. The theological 
bias in this approach is particularly obvious in Kurt Niederwimmer, who regards “that 
which separates the church from Judaism” as “the ‘essence’ of Jesus’ message and conduct” 
(1968:26, in Theissen and Winter 2002:287). 

See Meier, who warns that focusing upon Jesus’ “idiosyncrasies” may lead to “highlighting 
what was striking but possibly peripheral in his message” (1991:173). See also Catchpole 
1977:174; Walker 1969:48. 

As in Gnilka 1997:20. The criterion “may produce a critically assured minimum, but it 
cannot be said to produce an adequate historical core” (Barbour 1972:26). 

See Dahl 1962:156; Mealand 1978: esp. 43. 

Meier 1991:172. The misuse of this criterion has led, for example, to the construction of a 
noneschatological Jesus, since eschatological elements are prominent in early Judaism, the 
preaching of John, and the early church. It is more historically probable, however, that Jesus 
shared the apocalyptic outlook of his cousin John, with whose movement he identified, and 
with the apocalyptic outlook of the movement that formed around him personally and, 
later, around those who were personally instructed by him. 

See Charlesworth 1988:166-77. Charlesworth (1988:168) raises correspondence with Juda- 
ism to the level of a criterion of authenticity. 
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Kee 1970:264. See also Jeremias 1971:2; McArthur 1964:50. 

See Theissen and Winter 2002:25, 169. 

Weiss 1900:34. 

Holtzmann 1911:408, in Theissen and Winter 2002:274. Meier cautions against inverting the 
criterion, such that a saying or tradition is deemed inauthentic because it shows discontinuity 
with Judaism: “History does have its Luthers and Spinozas” (1991:173). 

Theissen and Winter 2002:187. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:189. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:190. See also Baasland 1992:260. 

See Holmén 2008:47. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:183. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:174-75. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:173. 

Holmén 2008:46. 

This is essentially the compositional theory embraced in this volume (see deSilva 2004:159- 
71 for a review and evaluation of the major source theories). On Q, see deSilva 2004:167-74 
and the literature therein cited. 

See Powell 1998:47; Webb 2009:61-62, specifically criticizing the approach in Crossan 1993: 
xxvii-xxxiv. See also Evans 1995:16-18. 

Meier 1991:175. 

See Meier for another helpful example in which the criteria both of multiple attestation and 
of multiple forms are used to establish “that Jesus did speak in some sense of the kingdom 
of God (or kingdom of heaven)” (1991:174-75). Deeming a motif to be authentic does not 
thereby confer authenticity on any of the individual sayings articulating that motif (Holmén 
2008:47). 

Holmén 2008:50; Meier 1991:176; Webb 2009:69. 

Meier 1991:176. 

Evans names this “historical coherence” (1989:13-15); Holmén speaks of “the criterion of 
historical intelligibility” (2008:50-51). 

Meier 1991:177. 

Holmén 2008:50. 

See Black 1967; Casey 1998, 2002; Jeremias 1971:3-37. 

Meier 1991:178-79. 

Webb 2009:70. 

Holmén 2008:51; Meier 1991:139. 

Meier 1991:180; Webb 2009:71. 

Holmén 2008:51-52; Theissen and Winter 2002:179-80. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:180. 

As, for example, in Bultmann 1960:34-54, 1963:307-17. 

More problematic is the attempt to apply the rules of the transmission of folktales (often 
derived from observing the transmission of stories across centuries) to the transmission of 
Jesus tradition: “The tradition in the Gospels is not strictly a folk tradition, derived from 
long stretches of time, but a tradition preserved by believing communities who were guided 
by responsible leaders, many of whom were eyewitnesses of the ministry of Jesus. . . . The 
rules which governed the transmission of folk tradition do not always apply to the tradition 
found in the Gospels” (Davies 1966:115-16; see also Sanders 1969:28). 

Meier 1991:182; Webb 2009:59. 

This saying meets the criterion of double dissimilarity insofar as both Jewish texts like Tobit 
and early Christian texts like the Didache teach the “negative” form of this principle, which 
Jesus has inverted into the positive, and therefore more radical, form. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:25. N. T. Wright has similarly suggested that, when an act or 
saying of Jesus “can be seen to be credible (though perhaps deeply subversive) within first- 
century Judaism, and credible as the implied starting point (though not the exact replica) of 
something in later Christianity” (1996:132), it is probably an accurate reflection of what 
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Jesus did or said. Such scholars seek to understand Jesus as the “hinge” between early Juda- 
ism and the emerging church, an essential part of the causal nexus by which Christianity 
emerges from Judaism. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:25. 

Theissen and Winter 2002:211. 

Some criteria are so weak as to be truly unhelpful. For example, the “criterion of vividness 
of narration” (Taylor 1966:135-49) assumes that narrative detail is a sign of historical eye- 
witness account. “Vivid description” (ekphrasis), however, was a rhetorical and composi- 
tional skill learned at an early age in formal education and, thus, modeled in many contexts 
for evangelists—or even the oral tradents of a particular story—to imitate. 

Holmén 2008:53; Webb 2009:72. The criteria of embarrassment, multiple attestation, and, 
in its positive use, dissimilarity tend to rise to the top of most lists of “primary” criteria. 
Holmén 2008:53; Meier 1991:183. 

Holmén 2008:44. 

See Gerhardsson 1961. 

Gerhardsson 2001:11. 

In regard to the Torah, see Gal 1:14; Acts 28:17. In regard to the “tradition of the elders,” see 
Mark 7:3, 5; Matt 15:2. In regard to the Jesus tradition, see 1 Cor 11:23-25. 

See the insightful critique of Gerhardsson’s work in Kelber 1983:23; Mournet 2005:64-66. 
Gerhardsson 2001:76. See also Byrskog 1994. 

Gerhardsson 2001:36, 39-40, citing the supporting opinion of Taylor: “If the Form-Critics 
are right, the disciples must have been translated to heaven immediately after the Resurrec- 
tion” (1933:41). See also Stanton 1995:52-56; Witherington 2006:277-85, 288-91. 

A very different assessment of the reliability of oral tradition—even the superior reliability 
of oral tradition over written texts—appears in the work of Buddhist scholar Walpola Rah- 
ula (1967:91). 

Craig Keener helpfully observes in this regard that, “whereas ‘chain’ transmission might 
depend on a single person’s memory, ‘net’ transmission [within] a community could help 
guarantee larger amounts of tradition” (2009:146). See also Dunn 2005:43, 45-46, 114-15. 
Seminal works in this area include Bailey 1991; Lord 1978; Mournet 2005:179-91; Ong 
1982. 

Gerhardsson 2001:20. Paul also alludes in 1 Cor 9:14 to a saying found now in Matt 10:9-10 
and Luke 10:7. Paul assumes that his audience could access the saying by memory, as he 
does not explicitly quote it. 

See Keener 2009:143-44; Stanton 1995:60-61; Theissen and Merz 1998:105. 

Even the late first- or early second-century Syrian Christian manual, the Didache, shows this 
same reservation. It opens with a lengthy series of ethical instructions that incorporate 
material otherwise known from the Jesus tradition alongside advice otherwise known from 
Ben Sira without naming either source, let alone attributing material from the latter to the 
former as a means of lending the instructions authoritative weight. At one point, and only 
one, does the Didache potentially invent a Jesus saying. The text admonishes the readers to 
seek reconciliation with one another before joining in the Lord’s Supper, “so that your sacri- 
fice may not be defiled.” While the instruction bears obvious connections with Jesus’ saying 
about reconciliation as a necessary prerequisite to making an offering in the Temple (Matt 
5:23-24), the Didachist attributes a quotation from Malachi (Did. 14.3; cf. Mal 1:11, 14) to 
“the Lord.” Even here, however, the Didache bears witness not to the phenomenon of invent- 
ing Jesus sayings but to the phenomenon of attributing to the Son speech attributed to the 
God of the Hebrew Bible. 

Gerhardsson 2001:51. He is also aware of the difficulties of treating the Fourth Gospel in 
the same way as the Synoptic Gospels, since John appears “to have treated the traditional 
material much more freely than the writers behind the Synoptics felt free to do” (2001:53). 
Gerhardsson 1964:43, 2001:87. Jiirgen Roloff (1970) provides a supporting study. 

This fact alone makes the ipsissima verba Iesu—the verbatim words of Jesus—unrecoverable 
(see Hagner 2001a:xii). Nevertheless, the continuing use of “Son of Man” as a self-designation 
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of Jesus in Greek versions of his sayings, despite its awkwardness in the new language 
(in which it had no idiomatic function), shows an inherent conservatism of the tradition even 
in translation (Gerhardsson 2001:34). 

In the case of a parable, “one is tempted to make it either as ‘literary’ as possible or to change 
it at certain points to indicate discoveries one believes one has made in the parable. ... Asa 
rule the logia are closer to the Aramaic than are the parables” (Gerhardsson 2001:78; see 
also Black 1967:274-77). 

Gerhardsson 2001:87. He goes on to observe, however, “that as a rule this apparently 
occurred only toa limited extent. When, for example, we consider the sayings of Jesus in the 
so-called Q material, we are struck by how little they have been influenced by the passion 
and resurrection stories of early Christianity or even by post-Easter Christology, soteri- 
ology, pneumatology, and eschatology” (2001:79). Gerhardsson finds this lack of influence 
to speak to the integrity of the tradition and its bearers. 

A similar situation pertains in the case of the transmission of sayings of ben Sira in later 
rabbinic writings. Some of the former’s sayings come to be attributed to later rabbis and 
sages, not perhaps because those rabbis’ followers wished to invest the sayings of Ben Sira 
with the authority of their rabbi but because that rabbi actually did incorporate material 
from Ben Sira into his teachings without calling attention to his source. 


Chapter 2 


Painter 1999:35. James Tabor (2006:79-80, 289) proposes a variant of the Helvidian posi- 
tion. In his view, Mary, wife of Clopas, was in fact also Mary, the mother of Jesus. According 
to Tabor, after Joseph’s death Mary married Clopas, whom Tabor understands to be Joseph’s 
brother (an identification dating back to Hegesippus [see Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 3.11; 4.22.42]), 
“based on Levirate law,” according to which a dead man’s brother was to marry his widow in 
order to raise up children for his brother’s name (Deut 25:5-10). This, of course, presumes 
that Joseph had no natural children of his own by any marriage—the key precondition for 
the application of levirate law. Tabor negates the evidence of the Fourth Gospel, which lists 
these two women side by side (John 19:25), hence as different women. 

While adelphos could be used more loosely than to denote a fraternal relationship (as in Rom 
9:3), we do find three of the four evangelists and Paul using the more proper term for “rela- 
tive” (Gk., syngenés) to denote less proximate degrees of kinship (e.g., Mark 6:4; Luke 1:58; 
2:44; 14:12; 21:16; John 18:26; Rom 16:7, 11, 21). Indeed, Luke twice lists brothers (adelphoi) 
alongside relatives (syngeneis), showing his awareness of the difference (Luke 14:12; 21:16). 
Epiphanius, Panarion 1.29.3-4; 2.66.19; 3.78.7, 9, 13. Bruce Chilton (2004:255) forges a 
politic, if unsupported, compromise by splitting the difference: James and Joses are the 
products of an assumed first marriage; Simon and Jude are the sons of Joseph and Mary 
together. 

Chilton 2004:254. 

The Protevangelion shares this with other texts from Syria, e.g., Ascension of Isaiah 11:9-14; 
Odes of Solomon 19:8-9. 

Bauckham 1990:20. 

Bauckham 1990:11. 

Bauckham (1990:16) points out that John could be naming four women, with Jesus’ mother 
and Jesus’ mother’s sister both going unnamed, followed by Mary, wife of Clopas, as the 
third and Mary Magdalene as the fourth. See also Painter 1999:34. If John is listing four 
women, no relationship between the wife of Clopas and Jesus’ mother is implied. 

Funk et al. (1993:53) argue against authenticity on the basis of the episode’s potential as an 
allegory, with Jesus’ family representing the Jewish people and the disciples the Gentiles 
who responded favorably to the Gospel. The fact that the early church might have applied the 
episode in this manner, however, does not address whether or not the early church received 
an authentic tradition to interpret. Funk also privileges the assumption that the early Chris- 
tians really created more than creatively interpreted. 
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Bauckham 1990:47. This technique can be clearly observed at work in Mark 5:21-43 and 
11:12-25. 

In 2 Maccabees, for example, this expression frequently refers to Judas’s companions, 
fellow freedom fighters, rather than family—even though Judas’s brothers are at the core of 
this body of freedom fighters. 

A. Collins (2007a:226-27, 235-37) and Stein (2008:177-79) both read “those around him” 
(ot wap’ adrob, hoi par’ autou) as a reference to Jesus’ closest relatives (Collins 2007a:226; 
Stein 2008:180). 

See Crossan 1973a; Painter 1999:30. Such argumentation on Painter’s part, however, con- 
tradicts his own approach to similar comments about the brothers of Jesus and about the 
equally dense disciples in John’s Gospel, where, Painter argues, faith is simply not possible 
before the passion and resurrection. If such comments are not a reflection of the Fourth 
Evangelist’s rejection of the leadership of the brothers or disciples of Jesus, even though he 
promotes the authority of the Beloved Disciple in his own circle, there is little reason to read 
Mark’s portrayal of inadequate pre-Easter faith differently. 

Bauckham 1990:49. 

James Tabor dismisses John 7:5 (“For neither did his brothers believe in him”) as “a late 
interpolation,” claiming the support of “many [entirely unnamed!] scholars” on this point 
(2006:165). He therefore refuses to see here any accurate reflection of the relationship of 
Jesus and his brothers during his (early) earthly ministry. There is absolutely no manuscript 
evidence for omitting this verse, however, so that Tabor can offer no evidence for his claim 
that this passage is an interpolation at all, let alone a “late” interpolation. Indeed, the only 
variant is found in Codex D (Codex Bezae), which simply adds the Greek word 707e (tote)— 
“then, at that time”—to the end of the verse, acknowledging thus that Jesus’ brothers even- 
tually came to believe in him. John 7:5 is otherwise stunning for its lack of textual 
variants. 

Painter 1999:15-17. 

Witherington 2006:172. 

Painter 1999:19. 

Gospel of Thomas 12 may or may not be an exception to this rule. It is not clear from the brief 
exchange between the disciples and Jesus either (1) that the exchange takes place prior to 
the crucifixion rather than the ascension or (2) that James the Just is actually a follower at 
the time of alleged utterance. 

For an earlier attempt to identify the apostles James, Judas, and Simon with the brothers of 
Jesus, see Villegas 1987. 

See Bauckham 1990:18: this coincidence of names provides “no argument at all for identi- 
fying the persons so named: all three were among the most common Jewish names at the 
time.” 

Tabor 2006:164. 

Tabor 2006:164. 

See Tabor 2006:250; emphasis original. 

Tabor 2006:250. 

Tabor 2006:164. 

See Tabor 2006:164. 

Tabor 2006:164-65; emphasis original. 

Bauckham 1990:16-17, citing Benoit et al. 1961:151. 

Tabor 2006:80. 

Gospel of the Hebrews, fragment 7 (preserved in Jerome, Of illustrious men [De illus. Vir.], 2). 
The translation is from Elliott 1994:9-10. 

Tabor 2006:206. 

Tabor 2006:206. 

See deSilva 2004:392-93; Filson 1949; Witherington 2006:146-56. 

Tabor 2006:207. 

Bauckham 1990:56. 
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Tabor speaks of the memory of James having been “largely erased” from the New Testa- 
ment. According to him, James has “been almost entirely left out of the story of Christian 
origins” (2006:247). No reader of Acts or Galatians, however, can miss the importance of 
James the Just in the story of Christian origins, and it is likely that the Epistle of James has 
preserved his authentic voice for the generations, with the result that Tabor is engaging in 
sensationalism. 

Eusebius claims that these grandsons “exercised leadership over every church” in Palestine 
at the end of the first century (Hist. Eccl. 3.32.6), but this would overlap with Symeon’s pe- 
riod of oversight, which lasted into Trajan’s reign (98-117 CE). They were thus probably not 
at the helm themselves but assisting in leadership (Bauckham 1990:105). 

Bauckham 1990:126; contra Tabor 2006:290. 

Bauckham 1990:128-29. 

Bauckham 1990:127; Dibelius and Greeven 1975:12-13. An episode found only in the Cop- 
tic Gospel of Thomas assigns the choice of James as the future leader of the movement to 
Jesus himself: “The disciples said to Jesus, ‘We know that you will depart from us. Who is to 
be our leader?’ Jesus said to them, ‘Wherever you are, you are to go to James the righteous, 
for whose sake heaven and earth came into being” (G. Thom. 12, trans. in Robinson 
1977:119). The saying appears to be Jewish Christian in origin. The last phrase is a rabbinic 
idiom expressing the exalted honor and righteousness of particular teachers and other fig- 
ures. It is not clear if this episode is supposed to happen before the crucifixion or between 
Jesus’ resurrection and ascension. It is also not clear if the tradition assumes James already 
to be a follower at the time of Jesus’ pronouncement. As far as authenticity is concerned, the 
logion is given a flat black rating by the members of the Jesus Seminar, who agreed that 
material pertinent to who would be in charge of the new movement was a matter that arose 
after Jesus’ lifetime (Funk et al. 1993:479-80). This saying would be the creation of a church 
that looked to James as undisputed successor to Jesus, probably from a time in which that 
succession came to be disputed. Tabor ignores these difficulties when he asserts: “Here we 
have an outright statement from Jesus himself that he is handing over the leadership and 
spiritual direction of his movement to James” (2006:255). 

So, rightly, Painter 1999:44, against Dibelius and Greeven 1975:13. It is not clear, however, 
that James’s leadership can be pushed back all the way to the beginning of the movement, 
as Painter would have it. 

Witherington (2006:179) observes that the term styloi appears in LXX 1 Kings 7:15-22 and 2 
Chron 3:15-17 in connection with the columns supporting the Temple, columns named 
“Jachin” and “Boaz” (2 Kings 23:3; 2 Chron 34:31). Paul similarly names “James, Cephas, and 
John” the pillars supporting the church. 

The issue of correlating the events narrated in the first two chapters of Galatians with 
Acts is indeed a complex one. See deSilva 2004:369, 375-79, 493-96; 2011:22-39, 68-84, 
94-103. 

Peter also defers to James’s influence when representatives come to Antioch from James 
(Gal 2:12), suggesting his awareness that he is, in the end, answerable to James at this point 
in the church’s history. This event, however, would probably postdate Peter’s second depar- 
ture from Jerusalem. 

Painter (1999:113) correctly affirms the James in this trio to be John’s brother, against 
Tabor’s (2006:257) identification of this James as James the Just. Contra Tabor, Hist. Eccl. 
2.1.4 does not provide evidence that James the Just is the James in “Peter and James and 
John” in 2.1.3. The scene shifts to “after the resurrection,” and the topic turns to those who 
had received the orthodox tradition of knowledge from the Savior. Hist. Eccl. 2.1.3 speaks of 
a trio that had been honored before the resurrection. 

See Dibelius and Greeven 1975:14-15; Witherington 2006:211. Josephus’s account is free 
of legendary developments, especially when read alongside Hegesippus’s account of the 
same (preserved in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 2.23.4-8). 

Painter (1999:139), however, does not think that the “fair-minded” were only concerned 
about such a technicality. 
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Bauckham 1990:92-93; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 3.19.1-3.20.7. 

Bauckham 1990:64. 

Bauckham 1990:66-67. 

External witnesses concerning the authorship of these letters, either in favor of or against 
authenticity, are not stunning. James the Just is not specifically affirmed as the James who 
authored this epistle until 180 CE (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4.16.2). John Chrysostom affirms 
authorship by James the Just in the late fourth century (Homilies on Penitence 2; Commen- 
tary on Galatians 2.9; Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles 46). Origen affirms Jude’s author- 
ship of his short epistle (Commentary on Matthew 10.17 on Matt 13:54-56). See Painter 
1999:235-36. 

Bauckham 1999:16; Johnson 1995:92. It is always theoretically possible that the author was 
an otherwise unknown Christian teacher (Jas 3:1) by the common name of “Jacob” (Penner 
1996:263-64). 

Within the New Testament, we find (1) Judas, the brother of James and Joseph and Simon 
(Mark 6:3; Matt 13:55); (2) Judas, son of James (Luke 6:16; Acts 1:13), who may be the 
same person as “Judas, not Iscariot” (John 14:22); (3) Judas Iscariot (Matt 10:4; 26:14, 25; 
etc.); (4) Judas the Galilean, a revolutionary (Acts 5:37; see Josephus, War 2.17.8 §433; 
Josephus, Ant. 18.1.1 §1-10); (5) Judas of Damascus (Acts 9:11); and (6) Judas Barsabbas 
(Acts 15:22, 27, 32). 

Dibelius and Greeven 1975:17; Kiimmel 1975:406; Lohse 1981:208-9. 

Dibelius and Greeven 1975:17. 

Neyrey 1993:33-34. 

Charles 1991b:118. 

Sevenster 1968:4—21, 190-91. See also Meier 1991:255-68; Penner 1996:35-47. 

See Hengel 1989:8, 17. See also Painter 1999:238. 

Horsley 1996:154-75. Similarly, Kelly 1969:233; Neyrey 1993:31. 

So, rightly, Painter 1999:238. 

Daube 1949. 

Hengel 1989:10. 

Bauckham 1999:18, 24. 

Schnabel 2004:1.749-50; Witherington 2007:562. 

See Johnson 1995:8-10. For excellent analyses of the argumentation and ornamentation of 
James 2:1-3:13, see Watson 1993a, 1993b. 

Bauckham 1983:6-7, 15-16. 

Green 2008:8; Richards 2004. 

Bauckham 1983:7. 

See Dibelius and Greeven 1975:1-11, 17, 34-38. 

See Johnson 1995:8-10; Watson 1993a:118-19. 

Dibelius and Greeven 1975:17. Dibelius’s argument is driven primarily by his prior decision 
that James represented a position diametrically opposed to Paul, rather than a more mod- 
erate position (Dibelius and Greeven 1975:14, 17-18). I think it far more likely that James 
himself stood somewhere between Paul and the Judaizers whom Paul opposes in Galatia. 
James’s representatives in Antioch appear to exert pressure on Peter to observe all propriety 
in regard to the dietary regulations as a Jew himself, and this, I would say, would be the most 
conservative position one could justly attribute to James. Dibelius also assumes that James 
could not have changed his mind in the course of two decades of hearing about the successes 
(and signs of divine favor upon) the Gentile mission and thinking through the implications 
of table fellowship—and on what terms—between Jewish Christian and Gentile Christian. 
Painter 1999:268. 

It is surely ironic that sola fide becomes a central Reformation slogan, since this phrase 
comes not from Paul but from what Luther called “an epistle of straw.” 

So, rightly, Bauckham 1999:133: “The kind of faith which James envisages as existing ‘alone’ 
without works is mere intellectual assent to truths about God (2.19). Paul, who never speaks 
of faith in that sense, would certainly agree that no one is justified by that kind of faith alone.” 
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This position is cogently advanced in Penner 1996:47-74; see also Johnson 1995:58-65, 
111-16. 

Bauckham 1990:170-71. 

Bauckham 1983:13. 

Contra Kelly 1969:233-34; Lohse 1981:216. 

Adamson 1989:9-11, 39; Painter 1999:236; Witherington 2006:194. 

See Hartin 1991; Johnson 1995:119, 2004:38. 

Dibelius and Greeven 1975:28-29; Hartin 1991:220-44; Johnson 2004:108, 153-54; 
Painter 1999:260; Ropes 1916:39. Helmut Koester (1990:74) similarly regards Jas 5:12 as 
an earlier form of a Jesus saying also found in Matt 5:37. The latter’s addition of not 
swearing by one’s own head to “heaven,” “earth,” and “Jerusalem” looks like a secondary 
addition, being so different from the first three (Johnson 2004:141). Painter (1999:263) 
believes James to have played an important role in the formation of the tradition of Jesus’ 
sayings, especially on the special Matthean material (“M”). 

Chilton 2004:259; Webb 1996. 

Josephus, Ant. 4.211, 14.260; Josephus, Life 294-302; Philo, Mos. 2.216; Johnson 2004:107 
nn. 21-22. 

The lack of distinctively Christian theological content in James had led some scholars to 
conclude that it was originally a Jewish manual of instruction given a Christian veneer with 
the addition of two references to Jesus in Jas 1:1; 2:1. Nevertheless, James’s extensive and 
pervasive use of Jesus traditions argues for an author and readers who regard Jesus’ teach- 
ings as authoritative and normative, hence a “Christian” text. D. B. Deppe (1989:219-20, 
222-23) argued that the following, at least, were conscious allusions to the Jesus tradition, 
all of which are considered to be part of the Q collection: Jas 1:5 (cf. Matt 7:7, 11; Luke 11:9, 
13; G. Thom. 92, 94), 2:5 (cf. Matt 5:3, 5; Luke 6:20; G. Thom. 54), 4:2—3 (cf. Matt 7:7—8; Luke 
11:9; G. Thom. 92, 94), 4:9 (cf. Matt 5:4; Luke 6:25 [6:21?]; G. Thom. 69), 4:10 (cf. Matt 18:4; 
23:12; Luke 14:11; 18:14). Far more extensive echoes of the Jesus tradition in James, how- 
ever, have been suggested: Jas 1:2 (cf. Matt 5:11-12; Luke 6:22-23), 1:4 (cf. Matt 5:48), 1:6 
(cf. Matt 21:21), 1:12 (cf. Matt 10:22), 1:17 (cf. Matt 7:11), 1:22-23 (cf. Matt 7:24, 26; Luke 
6:46-47, 49), 2:8 (cf. Matt 22:39; Mark 12:31; Luke 10:27), 2:10 (cf. Matt 5:18-19), 2:11 
(cf. Matt 5:21-22), 2:13-14 (cf. Matt 5:7 [6:14-15; 7:1]; Luke 6:36), 3:12 (cf. Matt 7:16-18; 
Luke 6:43-44), 3:18 (cf. Matt 5:9), 4:4 (cf. Matt 6:24; Luke 16:13), 4:6-10 (cf. Matt 5:8; 
23:12), 4:11 (cf. Matt 7:1-2; Luke 6:37-38), 5:1 (cf. Luke 6:24—25), 5:2-3 (cf. Matt 6:19-21; 
Luke 12:33-34; G. Thom. 76), 5:6 (cf. Matt 7:1; Luke 6:37), 5:9 (cf. Matt 24:33), 5:10 
(cf. Matt 5:11-12; Luke 6:23), 5:12 (cf. Matt 5:34-37), 5:19-20 (cf. Matt 18:15). (Sources 
for this list include deSilva 2004:817; Hartin 1991:141-42; Johnson 2004:29; Martin 
1988:lxxiv-lxxvi; Witherington 1994:240-42, 2006:196.) 

Tabor 2006:282. 

Tabor 2006:273; see also Witherington 2006:194. 

Witherington 2006:194. 

This would still be true, even if Painter (1999:242) is correct to favor the reasonable theory 
that the material in the Epistle of James originates with James the Just but has been given 
its present form by an author with greater facility in Greek (for whom Greek was, in fact, 
the mother tongue) in a new, non-Judean setting. He therefore suggests “modified pseud- 
epigraphy by which tradition emanating from an eminent person was written up by another 
person in a new and later situation and presented straightforwardly as the work of the 
eminent person” (1999:237; see also Martin 1988:lxxii-lxxviii). 

Bauckham 1999:26-28. 

Brown 1997:728. Brown also regards the use of the Greek term synagogé (Jas 2:2) to refer to 
the gathering of believers as pointing in a Jewish direction, but the use of ekklésia in Jas 
5:14 mitigates the force of this observation. 

Because of the early church’s experience of what it understood as a revival of the gift 
of God’s prophetic spirit (reflected, e.g., in 1 Cor 12:1-11, 27-31; 14:26-33), it became 
important from the outset to distinguish genuine words spoken in the Spirit from false 
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ones (1 Thess 5:20-21; 1 Cor 14:29), whether uttered by members of the congregation or by 
teachers and prophets coming from outside (see Matt 7:15-20; 1 John 4:1-6; Did. 11-13). 
Bauckham 1990:164-64; Green 2008:9, 17; contra Kelly 1969:231. 

Davids 2006:21. 

Lucian’s “Peregrinus” is a prime example of such a sponge. 

Bauckham 1990:131-33, 177-78; Charles 1993:65-81; Green 2008:12-13; Grundmann 
1974:19-20; Kelly 1969:234. 

Green 2008:12-14. 

Contra Witherington 2007:564, 577. 


Chapter 3 


Bauer et al. 2000: s.v. “Sé (de).” 

Liddell and Scott 1869:147. 

On schools in this period, and Ben Sira’s school in particular, see Collins 1997:35-39. 

In the prologue, the grandson says that he arrived in Egypt during the thirty-eighth year of 
the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. 

For corrections of the picture in Hengel 1974, see Feldman 1986; Harrison 1994. Though 
less celebrated, Hengel 1980 is far more cautious and reliable. 

See 1 Macc 1:11-12; 2 Macc 4:7-15. The fact that Jason was able to raise a tremendous sum 
of money for his purchase and annual maintenance of the high priesthood suggests many 
families contributing to the common pot. 

Grabbe 1992:167. 

Grabbe 1992:170. Each ethnic group sought both to preserve its own ancestral heritage and 
to adapt and acculturate to the new environment. 

See deSilva 2006b, 2007. 

See also Sir 9:16; 19:20-24; 32:24-33:3. 

Di Lella 1992:940; Duesberg and Auvray 1958:14; Hengel 1974:1.139. Gabriele Boccaccini 
(1991:81-99), however, argues that Wisdom remains greater than Torah. 

See deSilva 1996:443-49. 

Mack 1985:84. 

See deSilva 1996. 

MacKenzie 1983:168; Siebeneck 1959:417; Skehan and Di Lella 1987:500. 

deSilva 1996:449-54; MacKenzie 1983:168. 

See also Sir 3:31; 18:15-18; 19:25; 20:9-17; 31:23-24; 35:12-13. On patronage and reci- 
procity in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, see deSilva 2000a:95-156; Saller 1982; 
Wallace-Hadrill 1989. 

deSilva 2002:181-84. 

See, further, deSilva 2002:187-92. 

On Ben Sira’s interaction with the Hebrew Scriptures, see deSilva 2002:162-65; Skehan and 
Di Lella 1987:43-44. 

Crenshaw 1981:159; Sanders 1983:58. For further details of Ben Sira’s interaction with 
Greek and Egyptian wisdom, see deSilva 2002:165-68. 

See Middendorp 1973:8-24; Sanders 1983: chap. 2. 

Pritchard 1950:432. 

Sanders 1983:64-103. 

Abegg et al. 2002:576, 597-98; translations of the extant fragments from Qumran and 
Masada can be found on 599-606. On the Masada fragments, see also Harrington 
1996:93-100. 

Remnants of medieval manuscripts containing chapters 3-16 and 30-51 were found in a 
storeroom for worn-out manuscripts (called a genizah) adjacent to a Cairo synagogue. See 
Schechter and Taylor 1899. 

This is somewhat complicated by the fact that both the Greek and the Hebrew texts exist in 
both shorter and longer versions. Modern translations like the New Revised Standard 
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Version, New English Translation of the Septuagint, English Standard Version, and Common 
English Bible try to make clear distinctions between the more original material and the ad- 
ditions from the longer recension. 

For a collection of such quotations, see Schechter 1891; Wright 1999b. 

Both found in Synhedrin 100b (see Schechter 1891:691-92). 

Tosefta Yadayim 2:13. In Sanhedrin 100b, Akiba asserts that “those who read the outside 
books,” hence Ben Sira, “have no place in the world to come.” 

Bauckham 1999:76. 

Bauckham 1999:79; emphasis original. 

Ben Sira’s equating of withholding wages with murder resonates also with James’s equation 
of withholding wages with oppressing and killing the righteous person (Jas 5:4-6); both are 
ultimately dependent, no doubt, on Leviticus 19:13. On James’s use of Leviticus 19:12-18, 
see Johnson 1982. 

Davies and Allison 1988:504—33; Luz 1989:233-41 Strecker 1988:65. 

Davies and Allison 1988:508; Strecker 1988:65. 

Davies and Allison 1988:512. Only the clause about calling someone “fool,” possibly added 
in parallel to the authentic clause about calling someone “Raca” in order to clarify the latter, 
may be a later addition (Davies and Allison 1988:516). 

Davies and Allison 1988:516. 

Funk et al. 1993:142. 

For Davies and Allison (1988:522) and Luz (1989:242), the fact that “Jesus was probably not 
the first to equate lust with adultery” does not disqualify the saying from being authentic. 
Luz 1989:262. See Davies and Allison 1988:533; Funk et al. 1993:143; Strecker 1988:78-79. 
The framework of the antithesis may be redactional here (Luz 1989:228). 

See Meier 2001:509-10. 

The stream of early Christianity represented in the Didache decided to follow Ben Sira’s guid- 
ance more closely than Jesus’ own on this point. The Didache is a manual on ethical conduct, 
worship, and church life written around 100-125 CE and believed to reflect the practice and 
principles of Palestinian or Syrian Jewish Christian communities. Didache 4:5 incorporates 
Ben Sira’s admonition, “Do not let your hand be stretched out to receive, but closed when it 
is time to give” (Sir 4:31 NRSV), and promotes almsgiving as a “ransom for sins” (Did. 4:6; cf. 
Sir 3:30). The Didache further advises Christians to “know to whom you are giving” (Did. 1.6; 
Sir 12:1), bestowing charity on the needy and virtuous rather than allowing oneself to be 
taken advantage of. The criterion of dissimilarity in regard to both Judaism and the early 
church supports the authenticity of the content of Matt 5:42. The saying goes back at least 
to the “Q” stratum (Matt 5:42 || Luke 6:30), and its radical and hyperbolic character also 
supports authenticity (Davies and Allison 1988:539; Funk et al. 1993:143; Strecker 1988:84). 
Imitation of God is a fundamental principle standing at the heart of the Holiness Code: “You 
will be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy” (Lev 19:2; cf. 11:44-45). Imitation underlies 
Ben Sira’s use of kinship language (particularly the premise that children resemble their 
parents), as well as Jesus’ use of the same. This saying is wholly at home in its Jewish envi- 
ronment and helps to account for the emphasis on the motif of the imitation of God, often 
on the basis of being children of the heavenly parent, throughout early Christian literature 
(hence, the criterion of historical plausibility of source and effect), and coheres well with 
Jesus’ sayings about acting mercifully and generously in imitation of God (e.g., Luke 6:36, 
on the authenticity of which, see Davies and Allison 1988:561). 

The Jesus Seminar ranked the command to “love your enemies” third highest of all Jesus 
sayings in terms of authenticity (after Matt 5:39-42a and Luke 6:20-22 [Funk et al. 
1993:145, 147; see also Luz 1989:284-85]). While precursors may be found in instructions 
to help one’s enemy when the latter is in need (e.g., Exod 23:4-5; Prov 25:21; 4 Macc 2:14), 
the radical and absolute nature of the command is “an example of the independence of 
Jesus’ ethical radicalism both vis-a-vis his Jewish surroundings and in comparison with the 
Christian church” (Strecker 1988:88-89). Davies and Allison consider it to be “undoubtedly 
the invention of Jesus’ own mind, and it stands out as fresh and unforgettable” (1988:552). 
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Luz considers this to be an independent logion “so distinctive in its vocabulary that the 
evangelist can hardly have been its author” (1989:305). The contrast between the addressees 
and the practice of the “Gentiles” also limits the extent to which this could be considered an 
invention of the early church. 

That Jesus called God “Father” is an authentic memory of his practice (Jeremias 1966a:15-67; 
Strecker 1988:108), though the Aramaic term Abba (Mark 14:36), while reflecting Jesus’ 
practice, does not necessarily imply intimacy beyond what we find in Ben Sira (see Barr 
1988). 

Funk et al. (1993:368) present Luke 18:2-5 as essentially authentic. Others argue also in 
favor of the authenticity of 18:6-7, which does not exhibit a particularly Lucan vocabulary 
(elect, as but one example, only occurs here in Luke [Bock 1996:1445; Marshall 
1977:670-71]). 

Davies and Allison 1988:574; Luz 1989:310-11, 324. Davies and Allison (1988:593) argue, 
in favor of authenticity, that the prayer (1) can be retroverted into good Hebrew or Ara- 
maic; (2) coheres with major emphases of Jesus’ teaching, such as the coming kingdom of 
God and forgiveness of sins (and, one might add, seeking sufficiency rather than excess in 
provision for oneself); (3) shows dissimilarity from the practice of the early church, which 
prayed for the Lord’s coming (maranatha [1 Cor 16:22; Rev 22:20; Did. 10.6]), such that 
praying for the kingdom’s coming seems more compatible with a more primitive, even pre- 
Easter, setting; and (4) coheres with, but radically simplifies, the content of early Jewish 
prayers. 

Strecker 1988:120. Strecker thinks it possible that the second clause, which goes beyond 
mere petition, is a secondary addition, though Davies and Allison (1988:610-12) treat all of 
Matt 6:12 as essentially authentic. Providing such a moment for self-examination, along 
with the reminder of the need to forgive others, coheres incidentally with Matt 5:21-24. 
Strecker 1988:125; see also Telford 1980:54-55, 58, 79-80, 108-10. Against this view, see 
Betz 1995:408; Collins 2007a:537; Dowd 1988:40-45. 

Davies and Allison 1988:616. Luz (1989:327) affirms Mark 11:25 to be an independent var- 
iant of a saying that “may well go back to Jesus” (although he disputes the authenticity of 
Matt 6:14-15). 

Davies and Allison 1991:794-95; Funk et al. 1993:217-18; Gnilka 1986-88:2.148; Luz 
1989:471. 

Davies and Allison 1991:803; Funk et al. 1993:217-18. 

deSilva 2002:190-91. 

Vermes (1993:148) considers this to be a major focal point of the teaching of the historical 
Jesus. Davies and Allison (1988:633) also deem this saying to be authentic on account of its 
Semitic syntax and the coherence of the attitude toward wealth here with other Jesus tradi- 
tions considered authentic (Luke 12:16-21; 16:11; Mark 10:21; Matt 6:24; on the authen- 
ticity of Matt 6:24, see Davies and Allison 1988:643-44). The saying also enjoys multiple 
attestation, as another form is found in G. Thom. 76.3 (“You likewise, seek the treasure that 
doesn’t fail, that lasts, where no moth comes to eat and no worm destroys”). The fellows of 
the Jesus Seminar did not assign it any high degree of probability of being authentic because 
it “does not echo his distinctive voice,” again showing their negative application of the crite- 
rion of dissimilarity (Funk et al. 1993:340-41; emphasis mine). 

The disjunction between the parable and the introductory frame suggests that Luke has 
received this parable in its present form and thus increases the likelihood of its authenticity. 
If Luke had invented, or even significantly shaped, this parable, we would expect it to have 
been more closely conformed to the application that Luke gave it in 18:9. 

The Semitic character of the language (Jeremias 1955:140), the fact that the two players are 
“familiar actors on the Palestinian stage” (Meier 2001:337), the appropriateness of the con- 
tent within the pre-70 Judean context (Marshall 1977:678), and the parable’s “stunning 
reversal of ordinary expectations in the manner of a number of Jesus’ parables” (Funk et al. 
1993:368-69) all contribute to support its authenticity. The Jesus Seminar assigned pink 
type to Luke 18:10-14a. 
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Funk et al. (1993:350-51) question the authenticity of Luke 14:11 because of its setting at 
a banquet that recalls the Greek symposium tradition. Aside from the fact that the Jesus 
Seminar otherwise insists upon looking at sayings independent of their narrative contexts, 
which the fellows generally assume to be fictive, Ben Sira already gave advice to his Jerusalem- 
based students concerning how to behave at parties closely resembling symposia (parties of 
food, drinking, and music) two centuries prior to Jesus’ birth. During these centuries, 
Hellenization advanced in the urban centers of Judea rather than experienced decline. The 
topic of humility is well attested in the Jesus tradition (Matt 18:4; 23:12; Luke 18:14; Mark 
10:35-45). The authenticity of these sayings on humility as the path to exaltation is 
discussed in greater detail in the chapter on the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

The acrostic poem describing Ben Sira’s search for wisdom was included in the Qumran 
Psalms Scroll, leading to the suggestion that it was not original to Ben Sira. On the other 
hand, the fact that Christians could later cull their sacred literature for additional hymns 
(grouped together as the “Odes” in the LXX manuscripts) suggests that the Qumran cove- 
nanters might have done the same centuries before. Moreover, the material seems out of 
place in a psalms scroll but agrees beautifully with the rest of Ben Sira in terms of content 
(and even context, as the close of Ben Sira turns to more autobiographical material). 

Funk et al. 1993:182; Luz 1989:158. 

Davies and Allison 1991:293. 

Funk et al. present this saying as inauthentic, despite multiple attestation and the likeli- 
hood that the logion “circulated in the oral period as an independent saying” (1993:520). 
See especially Sir 7:20-26; 9:1-9; 23:16-27; 25:13-26:27; 36:26-31; 40:19b; 42:9-14. 
Bailey 1972:60. See also deSilva 2000a:183-85. 

In his passion narrative, Mark lists three women by name among a larger group of female 
disciples who “when he was in Galilee, followed him and served him” (Mark 15:40-41). One 
of these, Mary from Magdala, also witnesses the burial and the empty tomb (Mark 15:47; 
16:1-8). John similarly names women who were present for the crucifixion, though his list 
differs from Mark’s (John 19:25). Luke also names three women, making reference at the 
same time to a larger group of women, who provided for Jesus and his followers from their 
own property (Luke 8:1-3). None of these lists could be derived from the others, and so they 
represent independent traditions, providing “multiple attestation” to the fact of female dis- 
ciples accompanying Jesus and his male disciples as they traveled around Galilee and Judea 
(Meier 2001:75-76). This practice, moreover, is also discontinuous with the practice of both 
early Judaism and the early Christian mission, in which apostles may have traveled with 
their wives (see 1 Cor 9:5) but not with single women or other men’s wives (Meier 2001:76). 
Marshall also has “no doubt that the motif is historical, for it is firmly fixed in the tradition 
(Mk. 15:40; cf. Lk 23:49, 55; 24:6, 10; Acts 1:14)” (1977:315). 

The incident reported in Luke 10:38-41 may also have a historical basis (Dibelius 1971:293; 
Marshall 1977:451), since Mary and Martha are known historical figures also attested in 
Johannine tradition (John 11:1-45; 12:1-8), lending “an odd sort of multiple attestation of 
sources . . . for the existence of these women adherents who were not disciples,” that is, who 
did not follow Jesus on his journeys (Meier 2001:80). Jesus’ affirmation of Mary’s choice to 
sit in his company and the company of his disciples to hear his teaching coheres with Jesus’ 
attitude toward female disciples and followers reflected in the other traditions. 

Mark and Matthew preserve a controversy story in which Jesus engages the Pharisees on 
the question of which takes priority, Genesis 2:24 or Deuteronomy 24:1-3 (Mark 10:2-12; 
Matt 19:3-9); Luke and Matthew seem also to know of a more straightforward pronounce- 
ment independent of a controversy story (Matt 5:32; Luke 16:18). This suggests a double 
tradition as well as multiple forms (a “case law” saying and a controversy story). Paul, of 
course, refers explicitly to a dominical saying as the basis for his position in 1 Cor 7:10-11. 
Meier 2009:112. 

Meier 2001:337. 

Meier 2009:113. 

Keener 2009:217; Meier 2009:116-17. 
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Meier 2009:117. “Jesus dares to forbid what the Law allows” (Meier 2009:113). 

Reference to the Hebrew is essential here: The Septuagint text makes the first group, and 
not just the third group, refer to Samaritans rather than the Edomites. 

Meier (2001:542-43), however, points out that this exclusionary focus is unique to the 
“M” tradition and may even represent Matthew’s own viewpoint. 

Goulder (1968) and Sellin (1974) point to the literary quality of the parable as a sign of 
Lucan composition and, hence, inauthenticity. The parable appears, however, to come to 
Luke from the “L” tradition rather than being his own free composition, as Luke must 
modify an existing tradition to serve as an introduction to this parable (Meier 2001:546). 
The Jesus Seminar, moreover, assigned Luke 10:30-35 the highest probability of authen- 
ticity on the basis of its subversion of “the longstanding animosity between Judeans and 
Samaritans. The parable subverts the negative, stereotyped identity of the Samaritan 
and throws the conventional distinction between ‘us’ and ‘them’ into question. .. . The 
Seminar regarded this parable as a classic example of the provocative public speech of 
Jesus the parabler” (Funk et al. 1993:323). See also Bock 1996:1020-21; Nolland 
1989:588-90. 

This tradition appears to conflict with the Lucan tradition of Jesus’ failed attempt to find 
hospitality in a Samaritan village on his way to Jerusalem (Luke 9:51-56), though the one 
event does not exclude the possibility of the other. For our purposes, what is more impor- 
tant is that Luke ascribes this to the Samaritans’ own resentment that Jesus was going to 
Jerusalem, and thus the episode is rooted in the tensions between Judean and Samaritan 
that Ben Sira fuels but Jesus does not. Indeed, in this story, Jesus sharply rebukes his own 
disciples for wishing to respond in kind out of that same tension. 

Meier concludes that the evidence at least points to the probability that Jesus took “a benign 
view” of the Samaritans (2001:547), even if he did not specifically include them in his 
mission. 

The agricultural image of figs and olives is common in ethical texts from the Mediterranean 
region. Cf. Seneca, Ep. 87.25 (“Good does not spring from evil any more than figs grow from 
olive trees”); and Plutarch, Mor. 472F (“We do not expect the vine to bear figs nor the olive 
tree grapes”). See Bauckham 1999:89. 

Ben Sira reaffirms the basic principle of Deuteronomy—life and death are placed in front of 
each person, who has the power to choose and thus the responsibility for his or her actions 
(see Deut 30:19). 

On sexual ethics, see Sir 7:24—25; 9:1-9; 25:21-26; 26:11-12; Prov 2:16-22; 6:24—32; 7:10- 
27; 9:13-18 (Johnson 2004:121 n. 84). On raising children, see Sir 3:1-16; 7:28; 16:1-5; 
30:1-6; Prov 10:1-8; 13:1-2; 30:11-14 (Johnson 2004:122 n. 87). 


Chapter 4 


Ahiqar is the hero of his own story, the Tale of Ahigar, with which the author of Tobit is 
clearly familiar. Fragments of a fifth-century BCE manuscript, written in Aramaic, were 
recovered in Elephantine, Egypt, showing that the Tale of Ahiqar significantly predates 
Tobit. The author causes his heroes’ story to intersect with Ahiqar’s at numerous points (Tob 
1:22; 2:10; 11:18; 14:10-11), capitalizing on the latter’s popularity to delight his audience 
by these cameo appearances. The author, however, has made some striking adaptations: 
Ahigar is now a Jew himself (Tobit’s relative) and a model of the same kind of charitable 
piety that Tobit exemplifies. 

Rahlfs 1931 and Zimmermann 1958 provide both Greek texts. The preferred critical edition 
is Hanhart 1983. 

Di Lella 1979:380 n. 2; Fitzmyer 2003:4-6; Harris 1899; Moore 1989, 1996:68; Nestle 1899; 
Simpson 1913a; Thomas 1972. Deselaers (1982) argues that the shorter version is the more 
original and that the original language was Greek, but the majority of Tobit scholars reject 
his conclusions. 

Fitzmyer 1995a:671-72, 2003:5. 
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A report on these fragments can be found in Fitzmyer 1995a; texts and photographic plates 
appear in Fitzmyer 1995b:1-76 and Broshi et al. 1995. English translations of these manu- 
scripts can be found in Abegg et al. 2002:637-46. 

See discussions in Beyer 1984:299; Fitzmyer 2003:22-25; Moore 1996:33-35; Pfeiffer 
1949:272-73. 

Fitzmyer 2003:51. 

For example, Nineveh is situated on the east bank of the Tigris, so that those traveling from 
Nineveh toward Rages, farther east of Nineveh, would never camp by the Tigris on the way 
(Tob 6:2). Ecbatana sits three thousand feet higher above sea level than Rages, so that the 
author is mistaken to refer to the latter as being in the mountains while the former is on a 
plain (Tob 9:2). Rages and Ecbatana are 180 miles, and not a mere two-day journey, apart 
(Tob 6:2, 10; 9:5). See Fitzmyer 2003:33, 53; Levine 1991:48; Moore 1996:9-11. 

Fitzmyer 2003:54; Pfeiffer 1949:273-75. 

Moore 1996:43. 

Moore 1996:18-19; Perry 1967:44-45. The historical errors throughout the book also point 
away from the genre of “history.” See Levine 1991:48; Moore 1996:9-11. Tobit, being of the 
tribe of Naphtali, would more likely have been deported earlier, with the rest of his tribe, 
when Tiglath-pileser took that region (2 Kings 15:29); Tobit could not have been a young 
man when the northern tribes seceded from the kingdom in 922 BCE (see Tob 1:4) and alive 
at the time of their deportation under Tiglath-pileser (sometime between 740 and 731 BCE 
[Moore 1996:107]); Sargon II, not Shalmaneser, was the father of Sennacherib. 

Levine 1991:42; Metzger 1957:30. Scholars such as Robert Pfeiffer (1949:269) have tried to 
explain the primary motifs of Tobit as developments of basic folktale types, in particular the 
“grateful dead” type and the “poison maiden” type (see Gerould 1908). In stories of the first 
type, a person encounters an exposed corpse and gives it a proper burial. Out of gratitude, 
the spirit of the dead person appears to the person to lead him or her to a treasure or deliver 
him or her from some danger. In stories of the second type, a man must overcome some 
supernatural rival, dispel a curse, or otherwise overcome some danger that accompanies 
marrying a particular bride. However, no texts have been found demonstrating that these 
folktale types predate Tobit (Fitzmyer 2003:39-41). Given its popularity in the Christian 
church, Tobit may indeed have nurtured the development of both folktale types. Tobit also 
differs substantially from the first type as it comes to be known in folktales. There are no 
grateful dead in the narrative at all, only a God who rewards the pious. The folktale type is 
itself antithetical to Jewish cultural views of charity toward the dead, which is said to exem- 
plify perfect charity since there is no chance of being repaid for one’s giving (see Rashi’s 
comment on Gen 47:49, quoted in Simpson 1913b:190: “The kindness that a man shows the 
dead is kindness of truth for the doer has no hope of a reward”). 

On Tobit and Deuteronomy, see further deSilva 2002:72-73, 78-79; Di Lella 1979:381-85. 
Since Tobit was himself righteous, however, the author will later explain his sufferings as a 
test of his commitment (Tob 12:13-14), although the author does not suggest why or to 
what end (Harrington 1999:25). 

Alexandrinus and Vaticanus read this as “Jonah,” but I would agree with Moore (1996:290) 
against Metzger (1957:36) that “Nahum,” the reading in Sinaiticus, is to be preferred. 

The author has altered the original Tale of Ahiqar, in which Ahiqar escapes execution because 
he had previously spared the executioner when the latter was the victim of an unjust 
sentence. 

The authenticity of these verses was discussed in the chapter on Ben Sira. 

The encounter between Jesus and the rich man, a memorable and simple exchange, stands a 
high probability of being authentic. Meier (2001:516) suggests that it enjoys the support of 
the criterion of embarrassment. First, in Mark’s version, Jesus refuses the title “good,” 
referring this to God alone (Mark 10:18) and thus calling attention to the gap between God 
and Jesus (a gap that early Christians were intent on closing, as in Heb 1:1-4; Col 1:15-20). 
Matthew alters this to “Why do you ask me about what is good?” (Matt 19:17-18), bearing 
witness to the problematic nature of this tradition, hence the unlikelihood of its being an 
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early Christian invention. Also embarrassing is the failure of Jesus’ invitation to provoke a 
positive response, the only such explicit failure in the Synoptic Gospels. The requirement of 
selling possessions and giving away the proceeds to the poor in order to become a disciple is 
not a requirement read back into Jesus’ life from the practice of the early Christian move- 
ment (Meier 2001:516-17). Luz considers the demand to be sufficiently consonant with 
Judaism’s conviction that “personal property brings with it social responsibility” (2001:514) 
to be plausible within Jesus’ life setting and to cohere with Jesus’ tendency to radicalize Old 
Testament ethics (such that the demand also stands out from the Jewish environment). The 
challenge also coheres with Jesus’ radical commitment to Leviticus 19:18 as one of the two 
most important commandments (Mark 12:28-34 par.), since the commandment to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself (Matt 19:19b) would mean spending one’s resources on another’s 
needs as one would to relieve one’s own needs (rather than withholding such relief through 
hoarding). 

The Jesus Seminar deemed the encounter and its embedded sayings inauthentic 
because (1) Jesus did not promise eschatological rewards for present sacrifice and (2) Jesus 
did not actively recruit disciples (Funk et al. 1993:370-71). The first rationale reflects an- 
other presupposition that the Jesus Seminar proved by declaring all relevant sayings inau- 
thentic. The sayings about “treasure in heaven” (Matt 6:19-20), rewards in the Christian 
community and the hereafter (Mark 10:29-30 || Luke 18:29-30), being “rich toward God” 
(Luke 12:21), and being rewarded “at the resurrection of the just” (Luke 14:12-14), appear- 
ing in multiple traditions and multiple forms, suggest otherwise. The second supporting 
rationale stands in contradiction to the many call stories in which Jesus does summon fol- 
lowers (e.g., Peter and Andrew, James and John, Nathanael, and so forth) across multiple 
streams of tradition (Bock 1996:1474). 

Helyer 2002:67. 

Crossan (1973b:66-67) and Scott (1989:142-46) argue for the authenticity of Luke 
16:19-26. 

See Dihle 1962:8-13, 82-85, 95-102. 

Meier regards the Golden Rule as inauthentic, principally on the basis of his perception that 
the rule “presupposed or hopes for reciprocity in social interaction” (2009:551). He posits 
that “in most cases, the person following the Golden Rule hopes and may even expect that 
his or her ethically measured behavior will call forth similar behavior in the other person— 
the very presupposition of an ethic of reciprocity” (2009:553). In several of Meier’s exam- 
ples of the Golden Rule in Greco-Roman texts, reciprocity may indeed be at play, as in 
Pseudo-Isocrates’s maxim, “In your relations with your parents, be the kind of person you 
pray that your own children will be in their relations with you” (Dem. 14). Neither Tobit nor 
Jesus, however, presents the Golden Rule as a means to an end, specifically, to change or 
direct the way other people will respond to one’s actions. In the context of Jewish ethics in 
general and Jesus’ teachings in particular, the Golden Rule has more to do with the elabora- 
tion of the command to love one’s neighbor as oneself than with the ethic of reciprocity and 
inciting beneficent reciprocal relationships. The positive form is not “Treat people in ways 
you want them to treat you” (the misleading translation of the saying in Funk et al. 
1993:155) but, rather, “Think about the ways in which you would like to be treated and then 
offer that treatment to others.” The negative version of the Golden Rule is not “Do not harm 
others lest they harm you” (a maxim with a significantly different logic that is, in fact, 
attested in t. Meg. 4.16), making of the rule “merely a rule of prudence: do not hurt other 
people lest they retaliate” (Marshall 1977:262). This might be true in the Confucian setting, 
where the sage introduces the negative form of the saying by announcing the principle of 
shu, “reciprocity.” Apart from such an introduction, the negative form of the rule goes 
beyond prudently warding off retaliation (Davies and Allison 1988:687). The syntax of the 
Jesus sayings in both Matthew and Luke is carefully constructed to avoid any impression of 
implying purpose or result: one is challenged to give to the other what, in one’s love for and 
consideration for oneself, one would consider the most desirable treatment, hence to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself. 
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Luke’s (and perhaps “Q”’s) placement of the Golden Rule in the context of other logia 
that criticize operating merely by the ethic of reciprocity (e.g., Luke 6:31-36) does not bear 
witness to their failure to see the incompatibility between ‘Jesus’ critique of reciprocity and 
the Golden Rule’s extolling of reciprocity” (Meier 2009:556). Rather, Luke correctly under- 
stands that the Golden Rule is indeed moving the hearers beyond the ethos of reciprocity, 
according to which my kindness or generosity or care is measured either by the other’s prior 
kindness or by my calculations of the other’s potential future kindness, toward an ethos of 
imitating God’s self-motivated, self-sustained beneficence. (The understanding of giving as 
a means of provoking generous response was, incidentally, censured by Seneca as a poor way 
to engage even the social practice of reciprocity, turning noble givers into mere bankers and 
investors. See Seneca, Ben. 3.15.4; deSilva 2000a:106-9.) 

Funk et al. object that “the so-called golden rule . . . expresses nothing that cuts 
against the common grain, or surprises or shocks” (1993:156). The Golden Rule (rightly 
understood), however, certainly does cut across the common grain, which would have said 
“Treat others as they have treated you,” the ethical principle that Jesus explicitly critiques 
(Luke 6:32-33). The Golden Rule challenges people to base their actions not on how they 
have been treated but on what they believe to exhibit true generosity and benevolence 
toward the other person, regardless of how that person has exhibited generosity or 
animosity—and regardless of how that other person may respond to one’s best expressions 
of benevolence. 

Davies and Allison make an interesting argument in favor of authenticity. Since the saying 
(in its negative form, at least) was so well known from other and earlier sources, Matthew 
must have known that Jesus did not invent the saying but was aware of Jesus’ using it in his 
own teaching (in a more distinctive, positive formulation). The fact of its inclusion suggests 
his belief “that the truth of his Lord’s teaching did not necessarily hinge upon its novelty” 
(Davies and Allison 1988:688). 

Zimmermann (1958:159-60) posits that Jesus had uttered the saying in its negative form, 
in keeping with his own cultural milieu, but that Luke had inverted it to the positive form as 
being more congenial to his Gentile heritage and readership. In so doing, however, Zimmer- 
mann passes over the evidence of Matthew, traditionally regarded as the most Jewish of the 
Synoptic Gospels, where Jesus also articulates it in the positive form. It is unlikely that the 
early church would have assimilated Matt 7:12 to Luke 6:31, since its tendency was to assim- 
ilate Mark and Luke to Matthew. 

See Johnson 1996:115, 117. 

Davies and Allison (1991:18) and Gnilka (1986-88:1.304) affirm that this episode preserves 
an authentic memory of an event in Jesus’ life, fitting the pre-70 Palestinian context and 
not betraying any indication of having been invented to answer the church’s questions 
regarding Gentile inclusion. 

Several factors argue in favor of the authenticity of Mark 3:34. First, the criterion of embar- 
rassment would tend to support it, since James became a leader within the Jesus movement 
and Jude, at the very least, a teacher. The early church would not be likely to invent this 
story, unless, as some assert, Mark truly had an ax to grind with the Jerusalem leadership 
(and also with the original apostles). Meier rightly challenges such a supposition: “It is diffi- 
cult to believe that [Mark] went out of his way to make up a slanderous lie about James, who 
was well known as the decades-long leader of the Jerusalem church and who had recently 
suffered martyrdom there for the new faith. Even if Mark—for whatever reason—were to 
engage in such a falsehood, how could he hope that Christians in general would accept such 
a newly minted lie about a revered leader and martyr, ‘the brother of the Lord’ (as even Paul 
respectfully refers to him in Gal 1:19), a person known to various Christians still living at 
the time Mark wrote his Gospel? The much more likely explanation is that the tradition of 
the unbelief of James and the other brothers during the public ministry was factual and was 
widely known to be so” (2001:70-71). Marshall further observes that “the place of Jesus in 
the ‘spiritual’ family is not defined; in other words, the saying has not been subjected to any 
christological reflection and development” (1977:331) such as one might expect were the 
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saying a post-Easter invention. The episode and saying, in briefer form, are also found in G. 
Thom. 99; to the extent that one holds Thomas to be independent of the Synoptic Gospels, 
this would constitute multiple attestation. 

It is historically quite plausible that Jesus would have warned his disciples about the toll 
that following him would take on their kinship networks. The statement appears also in G. 
Thom. 16:1-3, providing possible support from multiple attestation, and the theme of Jesus 
warning about such disruption of kinship ties is more widely attested (see, e.g., Mark 10:28- 
30 || Matt 19:27-29 || Luke 18:28-30; Matt 10:34-37 || Luke 12:51-53; 14:26; Mark 13:12- 
13 || Luke 21:16 [Meier 2001:67-68]). It also coheres with Jesus’ own experience (Meier 
2001:69). 

Funk et al. argue against authenticity on the grounds that (1) Jesus did not talk 

about himself and his mission in the first person, (2) “the idea that Jesus deliberately cre- 
ates conflict would seem to contradict other sayings of Jesus in which he recommends un- 
qualified love,” and (3) the saying is based on something found in Micah (1993:174, 342-44). 
In regard to the first point, the Jesus Seminar once again assumes the thing to be proved. 
Moreover, those who believed themselves to be God’s agents frequently talked about their 
mission (e.g., Isa 6:1-8; 61:1-4; Jer 1:4-10 [Bock 1996:1190]). In regard to the second 
point, the fellows of the seminar appear to have lost sight of the hyperbole and incisiveness 
that they otherwise ascribe to the historical Jesus. Jesus is, moreover, not recommending 
against unconditional love but simply speaking about the results of following him for one’s 
family life. In treating the Lucan parallel, Funk et al. admit that “Jesus is the kind of sage 
that did introduce conflicts into family relationships, for example, in his suggestion that 
followers should forgo obligations to parents in order to become disciples” (1993:343). In 
regard to the third point, the Jesus Seminar appears to be making the odd argument that we 
should not expect to hear allusions to the Scriptures in authentic Jesus sayings. 
These Q sayings about the disruption of family relations on account of Jesus would be 
equally at home in the life setting of Jesus as in the life setting of the early church (as, 
indeed, they continue to be in many non-Western countries). Funk et al. (1993:353-54) 
report that the Jesus Seminar placed Luke 14:26 in the “probably authentic” (i.e., pink) 
category, reasoning that it was sufficiently striking and radical not to have been invented by 
the early Christian movement. The parallel in Matt 10:37 represents a softening of the more 
original, harsher saying preserved in Luke, though it preserves the essence of an authentic 
saying (Davies and Allison 1991:221). The presence of a similar saying in G. Thom. 55 may 
add support from multiple attestation (though Davies and Allison argue that the Synoptic 
Gospels have influenced Thomas at this point). 

The essential content of Matt 10:38-39 has the support of multiple attestation, 
appearing in Mark 8:34-35 (see Matt 16:24-25; Luke 9:23-24), in Q (Matt 10:38-39 | 
Luke 14:27; 17:33), and in John 12:25-26. It also coheres with Jesus’ emphasis on—and 
example of—self-denial for the sake of others and Jesus’ fondness for paradox. Again, the 
Jesus Seminar designated the Lucan form (Luke 17:33) as likely to be authentic (pink), 
printing the parallel in Matt 10:39 in gray type on account of the single phrase “for my 
sake,” which appeared to be a Christianizing addition (Funk et al. 1993:175). Matthew 
10:38 (|| Luke 14:27) is difficult only insofar as Jesus uses specifically the images of cross 
and cross-bearing in connection with discipleship. The Jesus Seminar ruled this to be 
inauthentic, as it could represent an invention of the early church, reframing Jesus’ call 
to follow him in terms of his own experience of Calvary and the church’s understanding 
of discipleship as cruciform at many levels (Funk et al. 1993:174-75). Ulrich Luz (2001:115), 
however, points out that Matt 10:38 is supported by multiple attestation and that it 
is not implausible that Jesus anticipated his own violent death and expected that his 
followers might face the same fate, on these grounds preferring to treat the saying as 
authentic. 

Meier argues that Matt 8:11-12 (|| Luke 13:28-29) is authentic. It speaks of the Gentiles 
being gathered into the kingdom of God at the eschatological banquet, not during or 
through any mission to the Gentiles or incorporation of Gentiles into the people of God in 
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the interim period. It thus better suits the historical mission of Jesus, who did not conduct 
any mission to the Gentiles, than the Gentile-focused mission of the early church (Meier 
1994:315). The saying also does not presume the rejection of Israel tout court but only of 
those Jews who reject Jesus and his mission, and so it does not presuppose the relative 
failure of the church’s mission to the Jewish people. The saying also notably gives no role to 
Jesus himself either in the coming of the Gentiles to the table or at the banquet, thus 
betraying no obvious post-Easter Christological developments (Meier 1994:316). 

Luz concurs, suggesting that Jesus has combined “the traditional motifs of the Gen- 
tiles’ eschatological pilgrimage to Zion and of the eschatological banquet” and introduced, 
as “the ‘shocking new element,” the use of the “pilgrimage of the Gentiles of which the Old 
Testament—Jewish tradition as a rule spoke ad maiorem gloriam of Israel” (2001:9) as a 
warning and criticism of his Jewish hearers (meant to induce response rather than pro- 
nounce irrevocable exclusion). It is thus sufficiently dissimilar from the Jewish environ- 
ment, and sufficiently pointed and shocking, to qualify as authentic, cohering as well with 
Jesus’ predilection for the motif of the eschatological meal. 

Davies and Allison (1991:18) and Gnilka (1986-88:1.304) also support the saying’s 
authenticity, though the former (Davies and Allison 1991:27-28) hold the many “from the 
east and west” to be not Gentiles but Diaspora Jews. Most problematic for their case, how- 
ever, is the lack of any rationale for Jesus to use the title “sons and daughters of the king- 
dom” to particularly distinguish Palestinian Jews from Diaspora Jews. Jesus, Matthew, or 
any other Jew would understand Jews, regardless of their place of dwelling, as sons and 
daughters of the kingdom. Therefore, it seems more reasonable to read the expression as a 
metonymic reference to Jews—the whole for the part that would not respond to the call to 
prepare for the kingdom and live by its rule—as opposed to Gentiles. It does not thereby 
pronounce all, or even most, Jews excluded, but it does heighten the tragic irony, for Jesus, 
that some of those who are closest to the traditions and promises of the One God should 
find themselves not submitting to God’s imperial rule and, thereby, excluded (along, no 
doubt, with a great many Gentiles who do not come from east and west). 


Chapter 5 


Charlesworth 2005:445. 

The Parables of Enoch and the concluding admonition (1 Enoch 108) could have been com- 
posed in either Aramaic or Hebrew (Nickelsburg 2001:9). 

Nickelsburg 2001:65, 231. 

Milik 1974:178-217; Nickelsburg 2001:10. In total, nine fragmentary Aramaic manuscripts 
of the “Book of the Giants” were found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. This book develops the 
story of the giants known from 1 Enoch 6-16, giving greater attention to the actions, 
dreams, and anxieties of these figures. Whether or not it was generally read as a part of 1 
Enoch at some point is uncertain. It is clearly a related tradition (Nickelsburg 2001:7-8, 
173), though not ultimately a part of 1 Enoch as this work has come down to us. On the Book 
of the Giants, see especially Stuckenbruck 1997. 

Milik 1974:217-44; Nickelsburg 2001:10. 

See Dix 1925-26; Milik 1974:58, 77-78, 183-84. The hypothesis was soundly refuted in 
Greenfield and Stone 1977. 

Knibb 1978b:12; Nickelsburg 2001:12. 1 Enoch has been preserved chiefly in the Ethiopian 
Orthodox church, where it is received as canonical Scripture. 

Nickelsburg 2001:71. 

Nickelsburg 2001:28. 

Charlesworth 2005:443. 

Nickelsburg 2001:7, 64. 

Charlesworth 2005:451. 

Nickelsburg 2001:76. 

Nickelsburg 2001:65. 
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See Boccaccini 1998:191-94; Charlesworth 2005:449. Boccaccini’s theory is tested exten- 
sively in the essays found in Boccaccini 2005:327-435. 

Jubilees 4:15-26; 5:1-12; 7:20-39; 8:1-4; 10:1-17, show possible knowledge of 1 Enoch. 
Jubilees refers also to a non-Enochian tradition regarding the purpose behind the Watchers’ 
initial move into the human sphere, namely, a divine commission to teach people and lead 
them into justice and virtue (Jub. 4:15; 5:6 [see Nickelsburg 2001:72]). While Jubilees was 
also authoritative at Qumran, as with 1 Enoch, there is no reason to believe that it was the 
exclusive property of the sect. 

Argall 1995:230. 

Boccaccini makes the important point that “there was no need to go to Qumran in order to 
be familiar with the principles of Essenism” (1998:194) or, one might add, with its litera- 
ture. See also Charlesworth 1992; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 18.20; Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber sit 75. 

Most specialists suggest a date sometime during the third century BCE. Thus Charlesworth 
2005:446; Nickelsburg 2001:169-70; Olson 2003:906; Stone 1978; Stuckenbruck 2007:8; 
VanderKam 1996:33. 

These are 4QEn‘* (4Q201), which contains fragments of 1 Enoch 1-10 (Milik 1974:140-63; 
Stuckenbruck 2000), and 4QEn’ (4Q202), which contains parts of 1 Enoch 5-10, 14 (Milik 
1974:164-78). See Collins 2000:314. 

Collins 2000:314. 

Nickelsburg 2001:167, 230. 

Nickelsburg 2001:170. 

Charlesworth 2005:446; Nickelsburg 2001:62, 170. 

Nickelsburg 2001:62. 

Nickelsburg 2001:167. 

Nickelsburg 2001:25. 

See Watson 1988:62. 

Bauckham 1983:90-91; Osburn 1985. 

“Waterless clouds” recalls the “clouds and wind without rain” of Prov 25:14, which is also 
used in its original context to speak of people who make boastful claims without actually 
yielding anything good or useful. Depicting the teachers as “trees without any fruit at har- 
vest time, twice dead, torn up by the roots” holds them up as the antithesis of the godly 
person, who stands “like a tree rooted by streams of water, yielding its fruit in its season, 
and its leaf does not wither” (Ps 1:3). The image of “wild waves of the sea, dredging up their 
degradation like sea-foam” closely resembles “the tossing sea” whose “waters toss up mire 
and mud” in Isa 57:20, an image used in the prophetic text for “the wicked.” 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, bk. 1, line 63. 

Most scholars commenting on Jude read the Greek word here translated in the first line as 
“to these” (toutois) as “about these” (e.g., Bauckham 1983:93; Green 2008:103; Watson 
1988:64). 1 Enoch 1:9 becomes thus, for Jude, the textual basis for Jude’s earlier claim that 
the intruders were in fact “the ungodly people long ago marked out for this condemnation” 
(Jude 4). Jude’s description of the intruders themselves as “wandering stars” facilitates ap- 
plying Enoch’s declaration of God’s judgment more directly to them. The dative case in 
which the word these appears in the Greek, however, far more commonly bears the meaning 
“to,” particularly with verbs concerned with speaking (where the subject matter of the 
speech would be expressed quite differently, using the preposition about [7repi, peri] to name 
the topic of the speech). Read in this way, Jude claims that the intruding teachers have 
heard the same divine warnings against behavior such as theirs and have foolishly perse- 
vered in a self-destructive path. This reading would also be more in keeping with the Book of 
the Watchers itself, which prominently features Enoch proclaiming God’s judgment to the 
Watchers, those errant stars. 

Osburn 1976-77:337; VanderKam 1973:148. For a convenient synoptic comparison of this 
verse in its various versions, and discussion thereof, see Bauckham 1983:94-96. 

Meier 2001:431-44, 478-87. 

Bultmann 1958:25; Hultgren 1979:123-31. 
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Meier 2001:431-32. 

Meier 2001:434. 

Meier 2001:435-36. Some of the fellows of the Jesus Seminar were also inclined to accept 
this exchange as authentic on the basis of the absence of specifically Christian elements in 
the dialogue (Funk et al. 1993:104, 237). 

The Scriptural argument may be implicit in 4 Maccabees 7:19 (see deSilva 2006a:155), but 
Exodus 3:6 is certainly not recited there. 

Meier 2001:439-40. Luz names the “only real factor against authenticity” in regard to Matt 
12:41-42 to be that here “judgment on Israel seems to be definitive, while Jesus called Israel 
to repentance until the end of his activity” (2001:215-16). Given how Jonah called Nineveh 
to repent (“Yet three days and Nineveh will be destroyed”), I would not think that Jesus’ 
similar pronouncement must be heard as a decisive judgment as opposed to a similar shocking 
word of negative outcome designed to provoke a change of behavior in the present. 

Meier 2001:443. Adela Yarbro Collins regards the passage as inauthentic, writing that 
“Mark had a limited goal,” namely, “to show that Jesus, as a teacher, was superior to the 
Sadducees and their teaching” (2007a:559). But if Mark had such a goal, why compose only 
one such story? Such an interest is certainly sustainable in regard to the Pharisees and 
scribes, but it is sustainable there on the basis of multiple controversy stories. The fellows of 
the Jesus Seminar designated Mark 12:24-27 gray, with a majority regarding it as inauthen- 
tic (Funk et al. 1993:103). The Jesus Seminar operated on the assumption that authentic 
sayings would tend to be “short, provocative, memorable, oft-repeated phrases, sentences, 
and stories” (Funk et al. 1993:4), separable from the narrative contexts that the evangelists 
would invent for these memorable sayings (Funk et al. 1993:19). This presupposition becomes 
a primary argument against Mark 12:24—27: the sayings here “cannot be isolated from their 
narrative context” and thus “could not have been a saying that originally circulated by word 
of mouth” (Funk et al. 1993:103). They also argue that “the style is that of a rabbinic debate 
(discussion of a problem posed by scripture), which was not characteristic of Jesus” (Funk 
et al. 1993:104). The exchange is, however, a far cry from the kind of debates one finds in the 
Mishnah over minute points of the observation of Torah on the basis of close readings of 
Scriptural texts. An argument between Jewish teachers involving the interpretation of 
Scripture is not, on that basis alone, “a rabbinic debate.” And it was highly characteristic of 
Jesus, as of any Jewish teacher, to root his responses and find his foothold, when chal- 
lenged, in a specific text from Scripture. 

Olson 2003:906; Stuckenbruck 2007:8; VanderKam 1996:33. Nickelsburg believes that 
this portion has “roots in the Persian period and is probably the oldest of the Enochic tra- 
ditions” (2001:7-8), although Olson (2003:907) points out that, in its present form at 
least, the Astronomical Book presumes acquaintance with Uriel and the identity of the 
speaker (1 Enoch 72:1), hence the Book of the Watchers. 

J. T. Milik (1974:273) dates the earliest of these fragments to the late third or early second 
century BCE, though he acknowledges that the script resembles the hand dated by Frank 
Moore Cross to 175-125 BCE. 

Olson 2003:927; Stuckenbruck 2007:8. 4QEnasrt* (4Q208), for example, contains material 
parallel to 1 Enoch 73:1-74:9 but in fuller form. See Tigchelaar and Garcia Martinez 2000. 
Olson 2003:927. 

Milik 1974:4-59; Nickelsburg 2001:7-8, 361; Olson 2003:906, 931; VanderKam 1984:76-178, 
1996:33. 

Olson 2003:931. 

Milik 1974:240. 

Nickelsburg 2001:63. 

See Begg 1988, based on the near-contemporary recollection of these events in Sir 49:11-13. 
Olson (2005:68) substitutes Sheshbazzar for Nehemiah on the basis of the former’s actually 
having laid the foundations for the new Temple. 

Following the tradition of 1 Esd 4:45, 50; Ps 137:7 (Olson 2005:68). 

Charles 1912:202-12; Tiller 1993:32-36, 55, 324-66. While most scholars are content that 
the rigid schematization of the shepherds here (the seventy shepherds are divided into four 
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groups, each watching in turn: twelve in the first group, twenty-three in the second, another 
twenty-three in the fourth, and twelve in the final group) should only correspond approxi- 
mately to actual dates in world history, Daniel Olson has argued that the author of 1 Enoch 
knew his chronology quite well and that the problem lies with modern exegetes who do not 
date the beginnings of these periods as would a person nearer in time and place to the 
events. Thus Olson (2005:69-74) regards the first of the angel-shepherds to begin his watch 
in the first year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon (604 BCE), the thirteenth angel- 
shepherd to begin with the return to rebuild the Temple under Cyrus (520 BCE), the thirty- 
sixth shepherd to mark the accession of Philip II of Macedon, whose activity might more 
properly mark the rise of the Macedonian Greek kingdom (cf. 1 Macc 1:1; 6:2; Josephus, 
Ant. 11.304), and the fifty-ninth angel-shepherd to mark the transfer of Palestine from the 
Ptolemies to the Seleucids in 198 BCE. Other texts from the Second Temple period corrob- 
orate these high water marks in postexilic chronology, suggesting that Olson’s proposal 
deserves serious consideration. 

Nickelsburg (2001:363) suggests that the lambs in the animal vision were the Hasidim (1 
Macc 2:42; 7:12-18; 2 Macc 14:6) and that the community at Qumran was, in some sense, 
their spiritual heir. 

Olson 2003:932. 

See discussion of the authenticity of this tradition in the chapter on Tobit. 

This coheres, ironically, with Jesus’ saying to the effect that he was sent “only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt 15:24), insofar as God’s restoration of Israel is the pre- 
cursor to God’s more universal interventions in any Jewish eschatological schema. 

Meier 2001:509-10; see also Luz, who considers this “a classic case for the criterion of dis- 
similarity” (1989:262). See the discussion of this saying in the chapter on Ben Sira. 

Davies and Allison 1988:533; Funk et al. 1993:143; Strecker 1988:78-79. 

Nickelsburg 2001:7-8; Olson 2003:906; Stuckenbruck 2007:1, 9; VanderKam 1996:33. 
Klaus Koch (1983) works with the scheme of each week being the rough equivalent of 490 
years, arriving, with the seventh week (where the author seems to locate himself and his 
readers), at a date in the Maccabean period (164 BCE). Nickelsburg (2001:440-41) essen- 
tially supports this argument. Since the judgment at the end of week seven (1 Enoch 91:11) 
is the most decisive for solving the immediate problems of the author’s time, the fact that 
weeks eight to ten would extend into our Middle Ages is not exceptionally problematic. 
Stuckenbruck 2007:11-12. 

Olson 2003:906. 

Stuckenbruck 2007:3. 

Nickelsburg 2001:426. 

Charlesworth 2005:452. 

Nickelsburg 2001:427. 

There is some difference of opinion concerning where the Apocalypse of Weeks ends. Daniel 
Olson (1993, 2003:936) designates 93:1-10 + 91:11-19 as the Apocalypse of Weeks, whereas 
Loren Stuckenbruck (2007:1) regards the Apocalypse of Weeks to conclude with 91:17, with 
91:18-19 belonging to another part of the Admonition of Enoch. 

The division of history into ten periods is also found in Sibylline Oracles 1, 2, 4. 

The destruction of the sinners in 1 Enoch 91:11 is generally read as a feature of the seventh 
week, even though this creates an inexplicable duplication of the events of the eighth week. 
One might not presume there to be any sinners remaining after the events of 91:7-9, unless 
the author has different groups of sinners in mind (e.g., a more local, empowered group fol- 
lowed by a more general purging). The distinction between the destruction of the sinners by 
the sword in week seven and the execution of judgment upon the sinners and handing over 
of the sinners to the righteous in week eight was probably clear to the author of this portion 
of 1 Enoch, if not to us. 

Olson (2003:936) assigns this to a “Methuselah Apocalypse” consisting of 1 Enoch 91:1-10; 
92:3-5. Stuckenbruck (2007:1) reads this as the Exhortation containing 91:1-10, 18-19. 
Whether or not this was the original prologue to the Apocalypse of Weeks is unclear, but it 
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is easy to see how the latter became associated with an exhortation that professed to reveal 
“everything that will come upon you forever” (91:1). 

Stuckenbruck 2007:2-3. 

Olson (2003:936) favors reading 1 Enoch 92:3-5 as part of the “Methuselah Apocalypse,” 
while Stuckenbruck (2007:1) reads 92:3-5 as part of the introduction to Enoch’s letter. The 
title “Epistle of Enoch” is often given to all of chapters 91-108 by association. 

The last bears witness to the popular belief that success and wealth are signs of divine 
blessing, a topic taken up at length in chapters 102-4 of 1 Enoch. 

These behaviors include repaying neighbors with evil (1 Enoch 95:5), giving false testi- 
mony (95:6), twisting the Law of Moses (99:2), and, of course, worshiping “stone and... 
images of gold and of silver and of wood and of clay, and... . unclean spirits and demons” 
(99:7). 

This portion of 1 Enoch could be seen to “demythologize” the story of the Watchers, re- 
buking the rich and powerful of the earth in the manner in which Enoch earlier rebuked the 
Watchers: “Woe to you, the powerful, who forcibly oppress the righteous; for the day of your 
destruction is coming, and the day of your destruction will be the beginning of many and 
good days for the righteous” (96:8 [Olson 2003:936]). The author of the Epistle of Enoch 
also rejects the notion that evil entered the world from without, placing responsibility 
squarely on the shoulders of human beings (98:4 [Nickelsburg 2001:428]). 

Johnson 1981:79-116, 1995:226. 

Marshall (1977:521-22) suggests that the parable could well have been part of the “Q” stra- 
tum, with whose contents it coheres remarkably well, simply being omitted by Matthew as 
he wove this material otherwise into the Sermon on the Mount (Luke 12:22-23 |] Matt 
6:25-34). 

The Jesus Seminar designated the parable as probably authentic (Funk et al. 1993:338). 
Meier (2001:519) is uncertain but favors the parable’s authenticity. 

Three of the Q macarisms are attested also in Gospel of Thomas. One may compare the first 
with G. Thom. 54, the second with G. Thom. 69.2 (though Thomas provides a distinctive ratio- 
nale: “Favored are those who go hungry, so that the stomach of the person in need may be 
filled”), and the fourth with G. Thom. 69.1 (again, considerably altered). Ulrich Luz further 
points to the “direct promise of salvation to the dispossessed, the absence of an explicit 
christology, and [the absence] of an ecclesiological limiting of the addressees” (1989:186- 
87)—all facets that would tend to distinguish them from early Christian inventions—as 
signs of their authenticity. Also in favor of authenticity is the fact that early Christian 
authors are not very much in the habit of formulating beatitudes, let alone attributing them 
to Jesus, except John the Seer (Meier 1994:326-30). The Jesus Seminar designated the first 
three macarisms as very probably authentic but the fourth as probably inauthentic (Funk et 
al. 1993:289; see also Davies and Allison 1988:435). 

Nickelsburg 2001:84; see, further, Nickelsburg 1978-79. 

Johnson 1995:298. 

See, further, Hartin 1996:483-501. 

Nickelsburg 2001:26-28. 

See Perrin 1967:197; Vielhauer 1965:79-80. The Jesus Seminar regarded Luke 17:26-27 as 
almost certainly inauthentic (Funk et al. 1993:367). The saying chiefly fell afoul of the semi- 
nar’s a priori (and highly questionable) presumption that Jesus was not an apocalyptic 
preacher: “The liberation of the non-eschatological Jesus of the aphorisms and parables 
from Schweitzer’s eschatological Jesus is the fifth pillar of contemporary scholarship” (Funk 
et al. 1993:4)—a shaky pillar indeed. 

In Luke’s Gospel this is followed by a parallel statement, not found in the Matthean parallel, 
comparing the days of the Son of Man with the days of Lot (Luke 17:28-29). This gives the 
appearance of being a Lucan expansion upon a saying of Jesus based on the model of 17:26- 
27, moving from the Flood to the next well-known paradigm of judgment. 

The authenticity of these parables, however, is not firmly established. By the criterion of 
coherence, they fare very well, but by the criterion of multiple attestation, very poorly. 
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They could both be explained as developments of authentic Jesus traditions, the first as an 
allegorical interpretation of the parable of the tares and the second as a retelling of the 
same using imagery from fishing rather than agriculture to reinforce precisely the same 
points. 

Milik and Black (1976:91-92) argued that the Parables are a Christian composition. 
Charlesworth 2007:456. 

Charlesworth 2007:457. 

See especially Arcari (2007), who conducts a close examination of 1 Enoch 56:5-57:3 vis-a- 
vis Josephus, War 1.248-51. See also Charlesworth 1987; Sacchi 2003; Sjoberg 1946. The 
late Hanan Eshel (2007) read 1 Enoch 56:7b as a reference to Matthias’s maiming of Hyrca- 
nus so as to permanently disqualify him from serving as high priest (cf. Lev 21:16-24), but 
the passage seems too generalized a depiction of mayhem in battle to be a clear reference to 
the single act of biting off an ear. 

Hannah 2007:470-71. See also Black 1985:242; Charles 1912:134. 

Charlesworth (2005:448, 2007:467) and Nickelsburg (2001:7-8) support a date of compo- 
sition in the late first century BCE, the former claiming a Herodian date to be “conclusive,” 
though some specialists leave the door open to composition during the first century CE 
prior to the destruction of the Temple (Collins 2000:316; VanderKam 1996:33). 
Charlesworth 2007:460. 

The Parables of Enoch resonate closely with Isaiah 11:1-2 at this point, which the authors 
may have been reading messianically. 

Olson (2003:915) suggests that the “kings and the mighty” function here again as a human 
counterpart to the fallen angels in the earlier Enoch literature. 

Because chapter 71 appears to speak anew of Enoch’s assumption into heaven, covering the 
same ground as chapter 70 (cf. 70:1 against 71:1-2), it has been suggested that chapter 71 
is a later addition, perhaps even written as a rebuttal of Christian claims about the identity 
of the Son of Man of Daniel 7, claiming this title for Enoch (Collins 1980). By identifying 
Enoch as the Son of Man to whom God will commit the final judgment, the author or 
authors of this chapter elevate the instructions of the whole corpus to a level of universal 
significance. Not all scholars find the hypothesis that chapter 71 is a later addition compel- 
ling (Olson 2003:925; VanderKam 1992:177-85). 

See also Num 23:19; Job 25:6; 35:8; Jer 49:18, 33; 50:40; 51:43; Ps 144:3. 

See Gen 11:5; Pss 11:4; 12:1, 8; 14:2; 21:10; 33:13; 53:2; 57:4; 58:1; 66:5; 89:47; 90:3; 107:8, 
15, 21, 31; 115:16; 145:12; Prov 8:4, 31; 15:11; Eccl 1:13; 2:3, 8; 3:10, 18-19; 8:11; 9:3, 12; 
Jer 32:19; Ezek 31:14; Dan 2:38; 10:16; Joel 1:12; Mic 5:7. 

Collins 2009:343; Walck 2007:301-2. 

The being standing alongside the “Head of Days” referred to as the “Son of Man” in 1 Enoch 
48:2 is called “Messiah” when next seen alongside the same figure (48:10). 

Charlesworth 2007:467. 

A similar transformation can be seen in the story of the man born blind in the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Anyone confessing Jesus to be “Messiah” is to be put out of the synagogue; when Jesus 
finds the man born blind after his expulsion, he invites him to confess faith in “the Son of 
Man” (John 9:22, 35). 

Bultmann 1952:30. 

See also Matt 13:37; 16:13; Luke 6:23-24; 19:10. 

See also Mark 8:31 || Luke 9:22; Mark 9:9 || Matt 17:9; Mark 9:12 || Matt 17:12; Matt 26:2; 
Mark 14:41 || Matt 26:45; Luke 17:24—25; 22:48; 24:6-7. 

See discussion of this particular saying above in relation to the Admonition of Enoch. 

See also Luke 12:40 || Matt 24:44; Luke 17:24 || Matt 24:27; Luke 18:8; 21:36; Matt 10:23; 
13:41; 16:28; 19:28; 25:31. 

As Russell Morton concludes, “If any phrase meets the criterion of dissimilarity, with the 
exception of Acts 7:56, it is ‘son of man” (2008:597). 

The occurrence of the expression in Rev 1:13; 14:14, derives directly from Dan 7:13-14, 
notably returning to the description of Christ as “one like a son of man” rather than “the Son 
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of Man.” Similarly, Heb 2:5-7 offers an interpretation of Psalm 8:4-6 in light of Christ’s 
incarnation and exaltation but fails to include the key phrase “son of man” in this interpre- 
tation (Heb 2:8b-10). Stephen’s declaration about seeing “the Son of Man standing at God’s 
right hand” (Acts 7:56) remains an important exception. Even as it is a Lucan invention, 
Luke appears to have thought it appropriate for a third party to refer to the glorified Jesus 
as “the Son of Man,” which New Testament authors otherwise never do. 

Morton 2008:597. 

While not every “Son of Man” saying is authentic, “an authentic memory is preserved: that 
‘son of man’ is Jesus’ own self-designation, and that the phrase provides us with insight into 
his own understanding of his mission and message” (Morton 2008:598). 

Thus, for Lindars, the following are authentic: Matt 8:20 || Luke 9:58; Matt 11:16-19 || Luke 
7:31-35; Matt 12:32 || Luke 12:10; Luke 11:30; Matt 9:6 || Mark 2:10-11; Luke 5:24; Matt 
10:32-33 || Luke 12:8-9. See Lindars 1983. 

Collins 2009:344; Morton 2008:594. 

Collins 2009:344. 

Morton 2008:594. 

Morton 2008:594. 

See Caragounis 1986. 

Nickelsburg 2001:83. 

Walck 2007:311. 

Collins 2007b:339, 2009:345; Walck 2007:336. 


Chapter 6 


Our primary sources for these events are 1 and 2 Maccabees. The first was written sometime 
between 104 and 63 BCE and quite likely during the earlier portion of that period, shortly 
after the death of John Hyrcanus I. The second is a digest of a five-part work by Jason of 
Cyrene, who may well have written his history shortly after the death of Judas Maccabaeus 
in 160 BCE. 2 Maccabees could predate 1 Maccabees by several decades. See, further, deSilva 
2002:247-—48, 268-70, and the literature therein cited. 

For a fuller narrative of this period, see deSilva 2002:46-55. Historical issues pertinent to 
the divergences between the major sources are discussed in deSilva 2002:250-53. 

Wright 1985:639. Atkinson (2007:763) counts five Syriac manuscripts. 

Gray 1913:627-28; Lattke 1999:853; Wright 1985:640. See Hann 1982 for a detailed 
discussion. 

Gray 1913:627. See his discussions ad loc of Pss Sol 2:12-13, 19, 29; 3:2, 4; 5:15; 7:4; 8:3; 
9:5: 15:8; 17:14, 36, 

The date of the other psalms is only secure to the extent that one regards the whole collec- 
tion emerging from the same circle during the same period (Gray 1913:628). 

This narrative is based on Josephus, War 1.7.3-7 §§117-87 (cf. Antiquities 14.3.29-14.4.127). 
These episodes belong to the period usually referred to as the “Roman Republic” based on 
the internal governance of Rome, which remained republican in form. Rome, however, ruled 
a multinational empire long before Augustus was hailed as imperator. 

Crassus, on passing through to make war on the Parthians, would raid the gold in the 
Temple treasury (Josephus, Antiquities 14.4.105-9). 

See Dio Cassius, Roman History 42.3-5; Plutarch, Pompey, 79-80. 

Atkinson 2004:211; Brock 1984:652; Wright 1985:641. 

The first-person (plural) pronouns here are tantalizing. Was the leader of this group con- 
nected with the royal line of David, claiming the promise and differentiating himself from 
the Hasmoneans, “to whom God gave no promise”? 

Wright 2009:329. 

Gray 1913:630. 

Kenneth Atkinson (1996) had suggested that Psalm 17 reflects the events of 37 BCE, when 
Herod and the Roman general Sossius repeated, essentially, Pompey’s siege of Jerusalem 
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(Josephus, War 1.343; Josephus, Antiquities 14.466). He (2004:211) later supports a date 
between 67 and 63 BCE. Josephus also appears to have seen history repeating itself in these 
two events (see War 5:396-98). 

Atkinson 2004:136-38. Members of the group appear to have been displaced, or to have 
sought refuge outside of the city, during this time (Pss Sol 17:16-17a). 

Thus, e.g., Gray 1913:630; Oegema 2008:407. 

Gray 1913:630. 

Atkinson 2004:176; Brock 1984:651; Wright 1985:642. 

Atkinson 2004:215. 

Cf. the discussion of human responsibility in Sir 15:11-20. 

See Wright 2009:329. The Davidic descent of the Messiah, however, is attested elsewhere, as 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls, which speak of the Messiah using the phrase “Branch of David” or, 
simply, “Branch” (see 4Q252 5:3; 4Q285 fragment 7, lines 3-4). 

Wright 2009:329. 

See Evans 1999:700. 

There is considerable debate concerning the proper rendering of this final title. The extant 
Greek and Syriac manuscripts all read “Lord Messiah” (ypiords KUpvos, christos kyrios; 
Hebrew, mashiach YHWH) or “Anointed Lord” (as in Brock 1984:679, 681). Rahlfs 
(1931:2.488) “corrected” this to “the Lord’s Messiah” (ypvoTds Kuptovu, christos kyriou), be- 
lieving the reading in the manuscripts to reflect a Christian change to the original wording 
(see also de Jonge 1991b:14-15). Whether this title is read here as “the Lord’s Messiah,” 
“the Lord Messiah,” or “the Anointed Lord,” no explicit or inherent claim about the divinity 
of the Messiah figure is being made. David, the prototype of the Messiah, is himself called 
“Lord King David” in 1 Kings 1:31, 37, 43, 47 (Evans 1999:701). 

See Collins 1995:195-96. 

See Evans 1999:704. 

This episode is surely not original to John’s Gospel. It coheres stylistically and thematically 
far better with the Synoptic tradition. The passage is not found in the five earliest manu- 
script witnesses to John and indeed is inserted at various points in Luke (after 21:38 or 
24:53) or John (after 7:36, 52; or 21:25) in manuscripts after 500 CE, sometimes being 
marked off as possibly unoriginal. This textual history testifies to the story’s ongoing life in 
the oral tradition of the early church alongside the development and circulation of the 
written Gospels and to the reluctance of scribes to allow it to be lost to posterity. It would be 
difficult to argue in favor of its authenticity, since it does not appear in written texts prior to 
the fifth century. It does meet the criterion of being memorable and coheres with Jesus’ 
openness to forgiving the “notorious” sinner and censuring judgment and exclusion where 
repentance and renewal of life are possible, a theme attested in multiple forms and multiple 
traditions (e.g., Luke 7:36-51). 

Davies and Allison 1988:671-72. The Jesus Seminar viewed the passage as likely to be 
authentic on the basis of being “vivid, exaggerated, and humorous,” also cohering with the 
admonitions “to love enemies, forgive others, and imitate divine tolerance” (Funk et al. 
1993:153-54; see also Luz 1989:350). 

Davies and Allison 1988:685. Luz concurs that “the entire text may come from Jesus” on the 
basis of the “ample evidence (Matt 6:7-8; cf. 9; Luke 11:5-8; 18:1-8) that one of his basic 
convictions is the confidence that prayer will be heard” (1989:357-58). Luz also refers to the 
substantial echoes in John 14:13-14; 15:7, 16; 16:23-24, 26. The Jesus Seminar designated 
this material as probably authentic, in part on the basis of its being “a gross exaggeration 
and surprising” (Funk et al. 1993:155). 

Thus J. J. Collins writes: “There is nothing in the Gospels to suggest that Jesus wielded a 
sword against anyone, either by hand or by mouth. Precisely for that reason, the idea that he 
was the messiah, son of David, must have seemed extremely paradoxical to most Jews of the 
time” (1987:278). 

Jesus’ conception of the Messiah was thoroughly informed by Daniel 7-11, seen in his 
joining together of the concept of the “abomination of desolation” with the coming of the 
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Son of Man on the clouds of heaven to receive his kingdom (Mark 13:14-17, 24-27; cf. Dan 
7:13-14; 11:31). The authors of Daniel and 1 Maccabees both speak of the rededication of 
the Jerusalem Temple to foreign gods and their cult as the “abomination of desolation” (cf. 
1 Macc 1:54). The former looked for God’s deliverance of Israel from the Greco-Syrian kings 
by supernatural means; the former saw God’s hand at work through the family of Judas 
Maccabaeus, bringing this deliverance to pass. 

Davies and Allison 1997:58; see also Keener 2009:249; Manson 1957:217; Sanders 
1985:100. The Jesus Seminar designates the saying as inauthentic based on the a priori 
position that Jesus did not proclaim an apocalyptic message and, in particular, that all say- 
ings about the “Son of Man” or “Son of Adam” are “the creation of the Christian community” 
(Funk et al. 1993:222-23). The latter issue was discussed in the section on the “Parables of 
Enoch.” ‘The criterion of dissimilarity in regard to early Christian usage strongly supports 
the authenticity of Jesus’ self-designation as the “Son of Man.” 

Matthew “improves” this by portraying Jesus posing a question, with the Pharisees’ 
response setting up Jesus’ critique of the title (Matt 22:41-43). 

Matthew’s artificial crafting of a genealogy that divides the history of Israel into three 
epochs of fourteen generations is a subtle proclamation of the divine hand at work in this 
Davidic line, for the letters in the Hebrew name “David” (717, dwd) add up to fourteen (daleth 
= 4; waw = 6; daleth = 4). 

See also Bock 1998:220-22 versus Crossan 2008:262-66; Cranfield 1959:381. Bultmann 
(1963:66, 136) argued against authenticity on the ground that Jesus did not typically ini- 
tiate debates, in spite of the fact that such initiation is actually rather well attested (see, e.g., 
Mark 2:1-12; 3:1-6; 8:27; 11:12-26; Matt 17:25; 21:31; Luke 10:36). The Jesus Seminar 
considered the saying inauthentic, since the fellows could not imagine “a plausible context 
for the piece of sophistry . . . during Jesus’ life. What would be the point of demonstrating 
that the messiah was not the son of David?” (Funk et al. 1993:105). However, the frequency 
with which those encountering Jesus call him “Son of David”—with a particular set of ex- 
pectations for what the Son of David would do—provides a sufficiently “plausible context” 
for Jesus’ challenging their profile of the Son of David. 

Wright 2009:329; emphasis mine. 

The title “Court of the Gentiles” is somewhat anachronistic for the first century (Collins 
2007a:526), though the episode is not therefore inauthentic (contra Collins). In 4 Macca- 
bees 4:11, the court is called “the court open to people of all tribes” (zapxpvAov, pamphylon), 
Jew and Gentile alike. Jesus’ saying, with its recitation of Isaiah 56:7, is not particularly 
about Gentiles (“the nations,” ra evn, ta ethné) but about “all nations” (mavra 7a evn, 
panta ta ethné), an expression inclusive of Jews and Gentiles. 

Funk et al. (1993:228) print Matt 21:13 and its parallels in gray, explaining that the fellows 
questioned “whether Jesus quoted Scripture.” While I could agree that “it was the habit of 
the early church to attribute scriptural quotations to him,” particularly with an eye to con- 
necting Jesus with particular Jewish Scriptural texts as a messianic figure, it seems obvious 
to me that a teacher in Judea must have regularly woven Scripture into his or her debates 
and teaching, all the more if that teaching had a prophetic edge. They suggest further that 
“this mixed quotation is . . . derived from a collection of ‘testimonia’ that circulated among 
Jesus’ disciples at a later date. In that collection, it was permissible to mix and match cita- 
tions” (Funk et al. 1993:376). Testimonia, however, tended to be collections of Old Testa- 
ment texts pertinent to the correlation of Jesus’ career with messianic prophecies, not, for 
example, collections of texts relevant to the purpose of the Temple. Contrary to their 
analysis, I find it highly plausible that Jesus would confront a practice in the Temple by 
using the mutually recognized oracles of God as the basis for an indictment. The citation is 
also not technically “mixed”: Jesus clearly offers two separate citations here, each appearing 
in one of two antithetical clauses. The first states the purpose of the Temple; the second uses 
the language of Jeremiah to accuse the Temple administrators of contravening that purpose 
by their practice. 

Collins 2007a:528. 
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Chapter 7 


John A. T. Robinson observed that historical Jesus researchers had exhibited extreme reluc- 
tance to discuss Jesus’ self-understanding. Their mantra was: “Of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus we may say nothing” (Robinson 1984: esp. 155). Robinson agrees that the surviving 
Jesus traditions are not sufficient for “reconstructing Jesus’ self-consciousness in psycho- 
logical terms, for analyzing his psyche” (1984:159), but he affirms that they do give some 
clues about his self-understanding. James D. G. Dunn similarly affirms the line of inquiry 
that seeks to “penetrate into the self-consciousness (or self-understanding) of a historical 
individual” (1980:29) as proper to the historian’s task. 

See de Jonge 1991a:32-54, 1998:12-33; Dunn 2003:784-824. 

A fuller version of this chapter was previously published as deSilva 2008b. I am grateful to 
the publisher and editor for permission to re-present this material here. 

Isaac was an important prototype of the martyr. Second Temple period developments of the 
tradition of the binding of Isaac emphasized his voluntary consent to die in obedience to 
God’s command (Tg. Neof. 22:10; Josephus, AJ 1.232; Pseudo-Philo, LAB 32.2-3). Isaac’s 
near-sacrifice is believed to have beneficial effects for Israel’s relationship with God. The 
merits of this obedient death result in the election of Israel (Pseudo-Philo, LAB 18.5), are 
recalled before God in the Levitical sacrifices (Lev. Rab. on Lev 1:5, 10; Tg. Neof. Lev 22:27), 
prefigure the Passover sacrifices (Jub. 17:15), and remain in God’s memory to assure the 
favorable hearing of the prayers of Israel when in distress (Tg. Neof. Gen 22:14). See, further, 
Daly 1988. 

For synthetic reconstructions of this period, see deSilva 2002:45-52; Hayes and Mandell 
1998:38-59. Landmark studies of the Hellenization crisis and its causes include Grabbe 
1992:1.221-85; Hengel 1974:255-309; Tcherikover 1961:117-203. 

Doran 1981:13-17. 

Daniel Schwartz (2008:72—73) discusses several internal indications that 2 Maccabees is 
indeed an abridgment. 

van Henten 1997:20-21. On the manuscript history of 2 Maccabees, see Goldstein 1983:124-27; 
Habicht 1976a:191-94. Hanhart 1959 is the standard critical edition. 

Pfeiffer 1949:520-21. 

van Henten 2005:155. The development of the story of the three men in the fiery furnace in 
Greek Daniel includes the invention of a prayer offered by Azariah that their voluntary, 
obedient deaths be accepted by God and have an expiatory effect for the sins of the people 
that led to Gentile domination in the first place (see Evans 2001:122). 

This is also the clear implication of the pervasive parallels with Phinehas, who turns away 
God’s wrath by his acts of violence against a Torah-transgressing Jew and his Canaanite 
partner (cf. 1 Macc 3:5-6 with Num 25:6-13). 

van Henten 1997: 243-67, 299-301. 

van Henten 1997:178-80. 

Dunn 2003:821-24. Dunn argues quite plausibly, however, that Jesus’ hope of resurrection 
would probably have meant his taking part in the general “resurrection to life,” not a special 
act of God long prior to the general resurrection. In other martyr texts, such as 4 Macca- 
bees and Wisdom of Solomon 1-5, this takes the form of a belief in the immortality of the 
soul. On the plausibility of Jesus’ expectation of vindication by God, see also McKnight 
2005:156, 238. 

The authenticity of this letter has been questioned on account of the errors reported therein 
regarding Antiochus IV’s death, news of which could not have reached the Judeans in time 
to be included in a letter being sent before the rededication of the Temple in winter 164 
BCE. Ben Zion Wacholder (1978:102-4) defends the letter’s authenticity by reading it in the 
context of the celebration of the first anniversary of the Temple’s rededication (winter 163 
BCE), the “observance of the purification” rather than the purification itself (2 Macc 1:18; 
2:16). Reports about Antiochus IV’s death are embellished with plausible, if not entirely 
accurate, details (2 Macc 1:13-16 [Wacholder 1978:101, 105]). This letter also goes to pains 
to legitimate the new festival by any and all means, suggesting that it is, at the very least, 
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substantially earlier than the most recent letter (2 Macc 1:1-9), which presents the festival 
as already well established in Judea. The letter may therefore be “the sole authentic sur- 
viving record of Judas Maccabeus himself” (Fischer 1992:444). 

Collins 1999:80; Harrington 1988:38. 

As it stands, 2 Maccabees highlights two festivals: Hanukkah (10:8) and Nicanor’s Day 
(15:36). Each of the major sections of the book concludes with the celebration of one of 
these festivals. Daniel Schwartz (2008:7-8) argues that the book originally promoted only 
Nicanor’s Day as a national festival in the manner of 3 Maccabees and Esther in regard to 
their respective festivals. He argues that 2 Maccabees 10:1-8, the only passage mentioning 
Hanukkah in the book proper, is an interpolation, introduced perhaps by the same author- 
ities who appended the two letters promoting Hanukkah. He rightly observes that this pas- 
sage separates the narration of Antiochus IV’s death (2 Macc 9:5-29) from the concluding 
statement about the same (2 Macc 10:9) and shows close connections with the second pref- 
acing letter. The story of the naphtha in 1:31-32 explains the detail of “igniting rocks and 
extracting fire from them” (2 Macc 10:3), and 10:6-7 depicts Hanukkah as a kind of festival 
of tabernacles (as in 2 Macc 1:9, 18). 

The excision of this passage, however, is even more problematic. It would leave the 
history most concerned with the welfare of the Temple without any mention of the cleansing 
of the Temple. The correspondences between 2 Macc 10:1-8 and the second prefaced letter 
may also be explained on the basis of the early date of Jason’s work and his accurate report- 
ing of the conceptualization of Hanukkah in the first decade or two of its celebration. The 
apparent “displacement” of the conclusion of Antiochus IV’s story in 10:9 may be due to the 
abridger’s understanding that the reversal of the ills inflicted upon the Temple under Antio- 
chus is an integral part of the end of Antiochus’s story. 

Schwartz (2008:14) takes this as evidence that 2 Maccabees was also written before the 
second embassy, but this assumes that the abridger would have necessarily updated the 
reference to Eupolemus’s embassy as the first of several. In spite of this evidence, Goldstein 
(1983:71-83) places Jason’s work as late as 85 BCE, after 1 Maccabees. 

van Henten 1997:51. 

Assuming the first letter, at least, to be genuine and to have been freshly composed at the 
time it was joined to 2 Maccabees, Schwartz (2008:11) regards the date of this letter as the 
latest possible date for the composition of 2 Maccabees. His view that 10:1-8 is an interpo- 
lation made by the same authorities who appended the two epistles (and who composed the 
letter found in 2 Macc 1:1-9) further confirms him in this position. This would mean that 2 
Maccabees had been composed prior to 143/142 BCE (2 Macc 1:7), which Schwartz takes as 
the date for the composition of this letter. This depends, however, upon the reliability of the 
reading “in the 148th year” (165/164 BCE) in place of “in the 188th year” (125/124 BCE) in 
1:9. It also depends upon understanding this reading (“in the 188th year”) as a reference to 
the first celebration of Hanukkah in 165/164 BCE rather than an indication of the date of 
any communiqué sent from Judea to the Jews in Egypt, such that the addressees are being 
urged to keep the “festival of the 25th day of Chislev of 165/164” much as we might speak 
of the “festival of the 4th of July of 1776” (Schwartz 2008:11-12). The more usual reading 
takes 1:7 as a reference to a previous letter written in 143/142 BCE and 1:9 as the date of 
the present letter, with the reading “in the 188th year” (i.e., 125/124 BCE). 

Bickermann (1933) defends the authenticity of the first letter, though not every scholar has 
been convinced (see Pfeiffer 1949:508). On the date of 2 Maccabees, see further deSilva 
2002:268-70; van Henten 1997:50-56. 

As in Metzger 1957:140. 

van Henten 1997:50. 

Jews were certainly executed under Antiochus IV for refusing to comply with decrees pro- 
scribing the distinctive practices of Judaism. This is corroborated by both Jewish (1 Macc 
1:56-64; Dan 11:31-35; Testament of Moses chap. 8; Josephus, Antiquities 12.251-56; Jose- 
phus, War 1.34-35) and non-Jewish sources (Diodorus Siculus 34-35.1.3-4; Tacitus, His- 
tories 5.8.2 [Schwartz 2008:273]). The story of a mother and seven sons dying together, 
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however, may be a stylized account inspired by Jeremiah 15:8-9: “I have brought against the 
mothers of youths a destroyer at noonday; I have made anguish and terror fall upon her 
suddenly. She who bore seven has languished; she has swooned away; her sun went down 
while it was yet day; she has been shamed and disgraced. And the rest of them I will give to 
the sword before their enemies” (thus Schwartz 2008:299). 

Hanukkah appears not to have become a popular observance in the Hellenistic Diaspora 
during the Second Temple period, despite the occasional efforts of Jerusalem leaders 
(Schwartz 2008:87). 

The most compelling argument for provenance thus far is van Henten 1994. On the various 
arguments concerning the date of 4 Maccabees, see deSilva 2006a:xiv—xvii. On the compo- 
sition, purpose, and rhetorical strategy of 4 Maccabees, see deSilva 1998, 2002:352-80. 
Williams 1975:169. 

Hare 1985: especially 379. 

Hare 1985:379. 

Hare 1985:380. Marinus de Jonge (1961-62:161-78), however, believes that the Lives first 
took shape in a Christian context, even if they do preserve older Jewish traditions. 

Torrey 1946:7. Torrey emends the Greek text at several points on the basis of his recon- 
struction of the Hebrew original. 

This would not be the case if it were a matter simply of Scriptural quotations, which later 
scribes could adapt to the LXX version. 

Hare 1985:380, 382. 

Hare 1985:381. 

Hare 1985:381. A saying of Jesus preserved in Luke 11:47 (see also Matt 23:29) bears 
witness to the phenomenon: “Woe to you who build the memorials to the prophets, whom 
your ancestors killed!” See Jeremias 1958:66-68 on Isaiah’s and Zechariah’s tombs in 
Jerusalem. 

Ailam is the Greek/LXX transliteration of the Hebrew word for the portico of the Temple 
(Hare 1985:398). 

Mart. Isa. 1:1-3:12; 5:1-16, is the oldest stratum, dating perhaps from as early as the second 
century BCE (Knibb 1985:143, 149). 

Charlesworth 1988:142; de Jonge 1998:16. 

de Jonge 1998:18; Moulder 1977: especially 124. 

Dunn 2003:801. Leander Keck (2001:118) similarly argues that, since the passion predic- 
tions tend not to interpret the significance of Jesus’ death, they give less of an impression 
of being inventions after the fact. Jesus’ expectation of hostile resistance and divine vindi- 
cation is both firmly anchored in earlier Jewish paradigms and presented in a way that does 
not extend significantly beyond those paradigms (i.e., such as we would expect if early 
Christians had invented these sayings). See also McKnight 2005:225-39. 

Page 1980: especially 144-45. See also Taylor 1954-55, 1966:445-46. 

The fate of Honi the Circle-Drawer also provided a fairly recent historical precedent reinforc- 
ing Jesus’ concern (Charlesworth 1988:145). 

de Jonge 1998:15-18; Dunn 2003:797. 

Funk et al. 1993:511. Funk et al. make this observation in regard to the form of the parable 
found in G. Thom. 65, though it is also true of the Synoptic version (contra Funk et al. 
1993:511). The version in Thomas is printed in pink, while the Marcan version is printed in 
gray (Funk et al. 1993:100-101), though it displays the same triadic structure, the same 
simplicity, and the same lack of allegorizing tendencies—even the lack of correspondence 
with the details of Jesus’ death. 

Keener 2009:284. 

Charlesworth 1988:141; Keener 2009:284. 

Charlesworth 1988:142. De Jonge (1998:16-17) observes that the parable itself contains 
no expectation of vindication through resurrection (excluding the quotation of Ps 118:22- 
23 from the original parable) but, rather, through “impending judgment on Israel.” The 
authenticity of the parable is enhanced insofar as it speaks of Jesus’ death apart from the 
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complex of interpretive motifs (sacrifice, beneficial death) and creed (linking death with 
resurrection as the specific form of vindication) that would have been of interest to the early 
church. See also McKnight 2005:151-53. 

Acts 7:52 also presents the handing over of Jesus, “the Righteous One,” as the natural cli- 
max of the Judeans’ persecution of the prophets who foretold his coming. 

Jesus redefines the Danielic “Son of Man” by blending it with the paradigm of the Suffering 
Servant, notably in the context of the disciples’ request for seats of power in the anticipated 
kingdom (Evans 2001:123). The Danielic model grated against Jesus’ understanding of 
power in God’s kingdom. 

See Casey 1990; Jeremias 1966b:193-96, 201-3. 

See de Jonge 1998:28. 

Dunn 2003:822-24. 

The question of whether or not Jesus read Isaiah 53 as a paradigm that he would himself 
enact is a matter of significant debate, as is, indeed, the question of the extent to which it 
was even present in the minds of the Gospel writers (though one must concede that the case 
is very strong in the instance of Luke—in part due to the indisputable evidence of Acts 8). 
For arguments in favor of this text as background, one may consult Cullmann 1957:50-81; 
Davies and Allison 1997:95-96, 465, 474; Evans 2001:121; Hengel 1981:59; Jeremias 1967; 
Watts 1998. Watts, Davies and Allison, and Evans all bring a greater degree of nuance to the 
conversation as they rely on more refined models of intertextuality than merely verbal echo 
or lexical correspondence, concluding that Mark 10:45, for example, provides not a transla- 
tion of any part of Isaiah 53 but “a summary which describes the ‘ebed who gives his life as a 
sin offering for many” (Davies and Allison 1997:96). Summary (or abbreviation) is a basic 
intertextual device (Robbins 1996:45) and a literary exercise commonly practiced by stu- 
dents following the curriculum of the first-century CE progymnasmata of Theon of 
Alexandria. 

For arguments against the presence of Isaiah 53 as an evident background, see Bar- 
rett 1959 (though he does regard 2 Maccabees as a significant precedent); de Jonge 1991a:33; 
Hooker 1959, 1998; Luz 2005:381. A mediating position is advanced by McKnight 
(2005:207-24), who understands the servant to be one model among several that are forma- 
tive for Jesus’ understanding of his mission, and not an especially prominent one at that. 
Page 1980:147. 

See deSilva 2006a:148. 

Watts 1998:131-34. 

Jeremias 1966b:221-22. 

Jeremias 1966b:226. 

Stuhlmacher 2005:405-6. The targumim (plural of targum) are translations/paraphrases of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Aramaic, the vernacular of Jews in the eastern Diaspora and 
Palestine. Although most manuscripts are from the medieval period, the discovery of frag- 
ments of Aramaic targumim at Qumran and in the Cairo synagogue genizah demonstrate 
that some did exist in the first century. Early Christians extended this connection with cov- 
enant inauguration to the establishment of the “new” covenant promised by Jeremiah (Jer 
31:31-34 [Jeremias 1966b:226; Stuhlmacher 2005:410]), seen from the additions to Jesus’ 
original words of institution in Luke (“the new covenant in my blood” [Luke 22:19]) and in 
Matthew (“poured out for the forgiveness of sins” [Matt 26:28]). The “forgiveness of sins” was 
a hallmark of Jeremiah’s “new covenant” (Jer 31:31). 

See Jeremias 1966b:203. See, further, Casey 1990; Jeremias 1966b:193-96, 201-3; Keener 
2009:299; Marshall 1977:801. 

Jeremias 1966b:189-91; Marshall 1977:800; Page 1980:148. For further rebuttals of the 
arguments against authenticity, see Cranfield 1959:343-44; Lohse 1963:117-22; Page 
1980:139-54. 

Moulder 1977:124; Stuhlmacher 2005:395. 

Watts 1998:150. Max Wilcox supports the saying’s authenticity from a distinctively “polit- 
ical” angle. Jesus gave himself up to secure the safety of his followers, or possibly even the 
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larger Jewish community (John 11:47-48), from punitive actions (John 18:8-9) in the wake 
of recent disturbances. The saying has thus a plausible setting in the life of Jesus entirely 
independent of post-Easter theological interpretation of the events of his death (Wilcox 
1996:3.179-82). 


Chapter 8 


Many other texts are commonly called “testaments,” though these often lack some of the 
more essential characteristics. See Collins 1984:325-29. 

Johnson 1995:43. 

The episode of David and Bathsheba appears to have influenced the retelling of this earlier 
incident of sexual assault (see 2 Sam 11 [Kugler 2001:90]). 

Would a Christian author speak of the devil primarily as Beliar (T. Reub. 2:2; 4:7, 11; 6:3; and 
so twenty-eight times throughout the Testaments)? This appears once in the New Testament 
(2 Cor 6:15) and never in the Apostolic Fathers, which makes it quite rare in Christian dis- 
course. The name appears fourteen times, however, in CD, 1QS, and 1QM (as “Belial”). By 
contrast, the more typically Christian designations for the spiritual archenemy appear infre- 
quently in the Testaments: Satan only five times, and the devil (diabolos), four times. 

T. Reub. 2:3-3:2 is a pre-Christian Jewish interpolation, interrupting the flow of the original 
to introduce the seven positive faculties in the human being in contrast to the “spirits of 
error” (Charles 1908:xlvii). 


. This is a common theme of Jewish (and other) wisdom literature. See, for example, Prov 


6:20, 23-26. 

Testament of Reuben resonates with Ben Sira on this point but not with the New Testament 
or Apostolic Fathers. 

Kugler (2001:91, 95) rightly observes that the Testaments part ways with Hellenistic ethics 
by asserting that virtue is a matter not merely of self-discipline but also of resisting evil 
spirits by flight to God. 


. The author of 4 Maccabees 2:19-20, however, affirms Jacob’s curse and uses it as evidence 


that human beings can and ought to master emotions such as anger in the service of 
justice. 

In Jubilees, Isaac, under the influence of “the spirit of prophecy,” blessed Levi and Judah, 
giving preeminence to Levi by setting his right hand upon him (Jub. 31:12). Levi is named a 
priest, “set apart .. . from all humankind to minister to God and to serve in his sanctuary 
like the angels of the presence and the holy ones,” whose activity we in fact see in T. Levi 
2:10; 3:5. Levi’s vision, Jacob’s paying tithes, and Levi’s ordination are also recounted in 
Jubilees 32:1-9. 

Isaac claims to teach Levi “as Abraham taught me.” In Jubilees, Abraham does indeed give 
Isaac instruction in all the areas covered in T. Levi 9, though in considerably more detail (see 
Jub. 21:5-20). This is another sign that the author was thoroughly familiar with Jubilees. 
See Hollander and de Jonge 1985:457-69. 

The condemnation of marrying Gentile women and purifying them “with an unlawful puri- 
fication” (T. Levi 14:6) is one of many such rulings that suggests a pre-Christian Jewish (or 
at least non-Christian Jewish) origin for the Testaments. 

Cf. Deut 30:19-20: “I have set before you life and death, blessings and curses. Choose life so 
that you and your descendants may live, loving the Lord your God, obeying him, and holding 
fast to him.” 

Wine is also said to “reveal the secrets of God and people to foreigners; . .. and God has told 
us not to reveal them to them” (T. Jud. 16:4). This passage sits awkwardly alongside the 
universal vision in many of the Testaments (as in T. Levi 14:4) and has more in common with 
the Qumran community, where hiding the true teachings of the sect from outsiders is com- 
manded (cf. 1QS 9.16-17), than with more open streams of Judaism or the early church. 
As had T. Levi 19:1-2. 

Contra Kugler 2001:96. 
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The mention of “tribe of Judah” in T. Dan 5:10 may be a secondary Jewish addition directed 
at offsetting the sole supremacy of Levi in the passage (as also in T. Reub. 6:7). It is more 
typical throughout the Testaments for Levi to be named ahead of Judah, in keeping with the 
author’s conviction that the priesthood is superior to the secular power (while also main- 
taining a clear distinction between the two, in protest against the Hasmonean regime’s con- 
solidation of both in one person). The use of the singular tribe in relationship to Judah and 
Levi may not “underscore the absence of dual messianism in the Testaments,” as Kugler 
(2001:69) suggests, but may result from imperfect editing. The author explicitly speaks of 
the “two tribes” of Levi and Judah elsewhere (e.g., T. Sim. 7:1-2). 

The examples of Sodom and the Watchers both refer to the transgression of the boundaries 
between angels and human beings in regard to intercourse (see also Jude 6-7). 

These visions appear in significantly more embellished form in the Hebrew Testament of 
Naphtali, known only from medieval manuscripts (see Hollander and de Jonge 1985:446-50). 

Naphtali identifies a particular problem with keeping the law, namely, knowing when a par- 
ticular stipulation applies and when a contrary stipulation applies. The example he cites 
recalls Ecclesiastes 3:5b, adding a motive clause familiar from 1 Cor 7:5 (abstinence from 
marital sex for brief, mutually agreed-upon periods for the sake of prayer), though Paul does 
not use the language of Ecclesiastes 3:5b. It would be a mistake to jump to conclusions about 
mutual influence, since both authors could arrive at their formulations independently on 
the basis of Eccl 3:5b and the Levitical tradition regarding the distance that must be 
observed between intercourse and ministry in the presence of God. 

A similar complaint is found in Targum Jonathan Genesis 37:2. 

Kugler says of this verse that “the reference to Jesus as a miracle worker and redeemer of the 
lost is transparent” (2001:76). This is, however, a hyper-Christian reading of the Testament. 
The argumentative purpose of T. Gad 4:6a is to highlight the difference between love and 
hate by depicting their starkly opposed wishes. 

There appears to be an interpolation in T. Gad 6:5, not motivated by any Christian interest. 
It is loosely related but clearly interrupts the logical development of the instructions in T. 
Gad 6:3-4, 6-7 (see Charles 1908:xlviii). Hollander and de Jonge (1985:332-31) call this a 
“digression” but clearly recognize its intrusiveness in its present context. 

The change of Potiphar’s name to “Petephris” in this section suggests that the author uses a 
different source. 

While a Christian scribe might not feel the need to “correct” the claim that the Torah is “an 
eternal possession” for the heirs of Abraham, it is difficult to imagine a Christian author 
creating such a claim if composing the Testaments from scratch. 

Scholars arguing in favor of a Jewish original include Charles, Conybeare, Dupont-Sommer, 
Becker, Hultgard, Ulrichsen, Kee, and Jervell. Before the eighteenth century, the Testa- 
ments were generally viewed as Christian Pseudepigrapha, a view that has been force- 
fully defended by Marinus de Jonge, Harm Hollander, and Robert Kugler. André 
Dupont-Sommer (1954) had linked the Testaments with the Qumran community and its 
history too confidently, a view that Jiirgen Becker (1970:149-51) effectively debunked. 
Nevertheless, Dupont-Sommer helpfully demonstrated that much more of the messia- 
nism of the Testaments could be at home in pre-Christian Judaism than some scholars 
tend to allow. 

Davila 2005:3-4. 

Kraft 1994, 2001. 

Davila 2005:5. 

de Jonge 1984:505. Jerome appears to refer to T. Naph. 2:8 less than a century later (Tract. 
De Ps. 15.7). 

Stone 1991:152-53. 

Stone 1977:104. 

See the review of research in Slingerland 1977. Jiirgen Becker and Anders Hultgard contin- 
ued to value the Armenian version as a witness to an earlier, less fully Christianized Greek 
text. Hollander and de Jonge (1985:13) find it to be of little text-critical value. 
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The image of healing and compassion in his wings is drawn again from Malachi 4:2, as in T. 
Jud. 24:1. 

de Jonge 1984:561; Hollander and de Jonge 1985:271. 

Similarly, the vision of God’s intervention to bring deliverance in T. Dan 5:9-11 remains 
thoroughly theocentric, particularly if the “he” in T. Dan 5:10b-11 refers back to “the Lord” 
(as in 5:9b). 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:335-36. 

See Becker 1970:48-57; 1974:132-33, 135-37; Charles 1908:202, 209-17; Ulrichsen 
1991:136-44. 

It thus omits the whole chapter that speaks “prophetically” of the ministry of the apostle 
Paul, a Benjaminite (Rom 11:1; Phil 3:5), the divine instrument who would “compensate for 
the deficiencies of [my] tribe” (T. Benj. 11:1-5). This chapter certainly represents a later 
Christian addition, not only on text-critical but also on literary-critical grounds. It inter- 
rupts the normal pattern of concluding with exhortations to “keep the Law of the Lord and 
his commands” (T. Benj. 10:3-4) just before instructions concerning burial and the narrative 
of the patriarch’s passing. 

Slingerland 1977:108. 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:16. See their comments on T. Dan 7:3 and T. Levi 2:10 in this 
regard (1985:31, 59, 294). 

Charles 1908:xlviii, 24-26; Kee 1983:787. On the “theophany” as a motif in the Testaments, 
see also T. Levi 2:11; 5:2; 8:11; T. Jud. 22:2; T. Zeb. 9:9; T. Naph. 8:3; T. Ash. 7:3. 

The remainder of T. Benj. 10:6-11 could then be read as Jewish eschatology adapted to 
Christian interests through several interpolations. Recovery of the precise wording of the 
Jewish original would be most difficult here. 

Hollander and de Jonge accuse R. H. Charles of following the rule that “anything that is not 
clearly Christian can be considered Jewish” (1985:4). 

Slingerland 1977:109-11. 

Davila 2005:74-119. 

Davila 2005:230. 

Davila 2005:65-66. 

Kee 1983:778. 

Davila 2005:7. 

Charles 1913:291. 

Kee (1983:778) sees here an indication of an origin in Syria, since Syria, and not the Egyp- 
tian Ptolemies, appears in the list of empires dominating Israel. The Testaments’ knowledge 
of Palestinian place-names, but lack of clarity regarding location, probably excludes a Pales- 
tinian provenance (Becker 1970:374). 

See Collins 1995:89, 114; Kee 1983:778. 

The ellipses indicate the removal of Christian glosses. 

Hollander and de Jonge (followed by Kugler 2001:25) are guilty of overly harmonizing these 
paradigms when they argue that “there is no ‘double messianism’ in the Testaments.” They 
also employ a post-Christian lens too freely when they declare that “whenever a savior fig- 
ure occurs in [Levi/Judah] passages, there is only one, and clearly Jesus Christ is referred to. 
He is connected with Judah or with Levi or with both tribes” (1985:61). The mention of 
“tribe of Judah and Levi” in T. Dan 5:10 does not, however, “underscore the absence of dual 
messianism in the Testaments,” as Kugler (2001:69) suggests, but results from a scribe’s 
imperfect editing of this passage. Judah is otherwise almost always named after Levi in ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the priesthood over the secular power (even as the dis- 
tinction between the two is maintained, against the Hasmonean regime), and it is likely that 
one or the other name has been added here. “Salvation” is elsewhere specifically linked with 
a descendant of Judah, as opposed to Levi’s descendant, so it may well be “Levi” that was 
added (inappropriately in second place). Moreover, the Testaments elsewhere speak explic- 
itly of the “messiahs” of Levi and Judah severally (e.g., T. Sim. 7:1-2), evidence that cannot 
simply be passed over. 
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Hollander and de Jonge 1985:106. 

Charles 1908:xlvii. 

Collins 1995:91-92. 

Psalm 110:4 has been heard to stand in the background for the “coming of the anointed high 
priest, of whom the Lord spoke” (see Charles 1913:291). 

Scholars affirming a pre-Christian Jewish origin for the Testaments are not uniform in their 
opinion concerning how the text fits precisely into the landscape of pre-Christian Judaism, 
whether predating the Maccabean Revolt and criticizing the Hellenizing high priests 
(Becker); originating during the period of John Hyrcanus before the rise of rampant disaf- 
fection (Charles); or arising as an anti-Hasmonean document, looking forward to proper 
separation of kingly and priestly roles under a Levitical priest and Judahite king (Hultgard). 
Within this lack of consensus, however, there is a significant consensus among these 
scholars that an essentially recoverable pre-Christian Jewish original stands behind the 
document’s present form and that the messianism found in the Testaments is a critical 
response to the activity of the Jerusalem high priesthood sometime between the early sec- 
ond and early first century BCE. 

Charles (1908:xxiii-xxxii) had argued strenuously in favor of an original Hebrew version, 
though this theory has not won wide assent, in large measure because the Testaments reflect 
knowledge of the Scriptures in the Septuagint version (see de Jonge 1984:522; Kee 
1983:777). Becker (1970:169-72), moreover, claims to find no evidence of “translation 
Greek” in the opening and closing sections of each testament, arguing that, at the very least, 
the final (Jewish) redaction of the collection of twelve was undertaken in Greek. 

See note 11. 

These sections closely follow extant fragments of Aramaic Levi. See appendix 3 in Hollander 
and de Jonge 1985:457-69. 

De Jonge (1953:91-94; 1960:225-26) himself acknowledges the probability of a pre-Christian 
form of this testament. 

See, further, T. Ash. 5:4; 6:1-3; T. Benj. 10:3-4. 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:43. 

Contra de Jonge 1985; Hollander and de Jonge 1985:70-71, 83. 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:56. 

Not all references seem to point to our 1 Enoch but perhaps to a wider body of Enochic 
literature. 

Marinus de Jonge (1997) argues that the medieval Aramaic fragments discovered in the 
genizah of a synagogue in Cairo (the same repository that gave the modern world its first 
glimpses of the Hebrew original of Ben Sira and the “Covenant of Damascus,” a major sec- 
tarian document associated with Qumran and especially its satellite communities) and the 
fragments of an Aramaic Levi document found at Qumran ultimately all go back to the same 
original composition. The Cambridge fragments of Aramaic Levi are provided in Hollander 
and de Jonge 1985:466-68. 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:23-24. 

Some might object that the reference to the “Son of God” in 5 Ezra 2:47 is distinctively 
Christian, but the Messiah is also referred to as God’s son throughout the Jewish apocalypse 
4 Ezra (= 2 Esdras 3-14). See especially 4 Ezra 7:28-29; 13:32, 37, 52. The motif of God’s 
rejecting the people’s “festal days and new moons and circumcisions of the flesh” (5 Ezra 
1:31) is meaningful within Christian discourse, to be sure, but it derives directly from Isra- 
elite prophecy (Isa 1:13-14; Jer 9:25). Notably, violence against God’s people is the cause for 
this rejection in both Isaiah and 5 Ezra. 

Two expressions merit further discussion here. First, T. Levi 6:11 closely resembles 1 Thess 
2:16 both in context and in wording: both speak of God’s wrath coming upon an enemy of 
God’s people “at last.” Hollander and de Jonge (1985:147), however, argue that mss. b andh 
preserve the more original wording, with the other manuscripts showing the influence of 1 
Thess 2:16 (an instance of Christian scribal harmonization of the text of the Testaments to 
phrases in the New Testament). The expression itself could have been derived independently 
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from LXX Num 12:9; 2 Chr 19:2; 25:15; 28:9; 32:26; Ps 78 [77]:21, 31; Zech 7:12 (citations 
from Hollander and de Jonge 1985:147). Second, the expression “sin unto death” (auapria 
eis Odvatov, hamartia eis thanaton [T. Iss. 7:1]) is very similar to an expression found in 1 
John 5:16 (auaptia pos Oavarov, hamartia pros thanaton), but the formulation may again 
have been developed independently from the frequent correlation of “sin” with “death” in 
Jewish texts, as, for example, the “death-bearing sin” of Num 18:22 or, more strikingly, the 
“sin unto death” of Jubilees 26:34 (see also Jub. 21:22; 33:18). The Testaments’ knowledge of 
Jubilees has already been established on other grounds. 

The criterion of embarrassment supports this saying’s authenticity insofar as Judas is in- 
cluded here with no qualification (such as we find in John 17:12). Also, the episode in Acts 
1 in which Matthias is selected to fill up the number twelve presupposes a pre-Easter tradi- 
tion about the importance of there being a complete circle of twelve for some future role. 
See Davies and Allison 1997:58; Keener 2009:249; Manson 1957:217; Sanders 1985:100. 
The Jesus Seminar designates the saying as inauthentic (Funk et al. 1993:222-23) based on 
its blanket rejection of all apocalyptic “Son of Man” sayings. 

This reversal of the biblical tradition about Jacob’s judgment on Simeon and Levi appears 
also in Judith and Jubilees, texts reflective of “boundary-maintaining Judaism” (see Jdt 9:2, 
4; Jub. 30:3, 18-20). 

See Collins 1995. 

Thus de Jonge 1953:89-90; Kugler 2001:60. 

See also Kee 1983:801. 

As in Kugler 2001:14, 47. 

Charles (1908:xlix) read T. Levi 18 as a celebration of John Hyrcanus, later linked to Jesus as 
the new, greater priest by the simple addition of “in the water” in T. Levi 18:7, the single 
phrase that necessarily connects this vision to Jesus’ baptism. The description of the post- 
exilic priests in T. Levi 17:11 could well reflect polemics against the Hellenizing high priests 
who preceded the Hasmonean high priesthood. 

Charles 1908:xlix. 

Several Greek manuscripts make the final clause a characteristic of the people who attain 
victory: “You will gain mastery over every wild beast, since you have with you the God of 
heaven, and since you walk with people in simplicity of heart” (T. Iss. 7:7; see Charles 
1908:115; Kee 1983:804). 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:269. Also Kugler 2001:79. 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:56. 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:317. 

Charles (1908:155) regards “through Judah” as a sign of Christian scribal activity, replacing 
an original “through them,” that is, “through Levi and Judah.” In several other passages, 
God’s future deliverance is expected to emerge from both tribes (T. Levi 2:11; T. Dan 5:4; T. 
Gad 8:1; T. Jos. 19:7). Nevertheless, Judah’s tribe appears to be singled out for a special role 
in T. Sim. 7:1, and Levi's certainly in T. Reub. 6:8-12; T. Levi 18. It is equally plausible that 
the blurring of these roles, and the inclusion of Levi alongside Judah in the passages 
speaking of deliverance, or Judah alongside Levi in passages speaking about sovereignty, 
gives evidence of redactional activity, whether in the interest of pro-Hasmonean ideology or 
later Christian interest in joining Levi and Judah together as progenitors of Jesus. 

See Kee 1983:813. 

Charles 1908:151; de Jonge 1953:101. 

Kugler 2001:76. 

Kugler 2001:65. 

Kugler 2001:79. Hollander and de Jonge (1985:269) also suggest that “faith in Jesus” is in 
view, though they present no argument for equating Jesus with God’s “compassion.” 
Hollander and de Jonge 1985:126. 

Charles 1908:25; Kee 1983:787. 

Charles 1908:26. Gentiles are also mentioned before Israel in T. Jos. 19:6 and T. Benj. 3:8, also 
within passages highly suspect on other grounds of being secondary Christian modifications. 
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See Kugler 2001:55. 

Hollander and de Jonge (1985:159) render this as “covering,” far better than de Jonge’s 
earlier translation of the word as “veil,” with its misleading echoes. T. Benj. 9:4 refers to the 
rending of the Temple’s éAwa (haploma), a word of uncertain meaning but probably refer- 
ring to the veil. There the idea occurs in the midst of a lengthy Christian interpolation. 

The Deuteronomistic framework was often applied to the fate of the Temple under Antio- 
chus IV and, again, under Pompey the Great, even though neither resulted in actual destruc- 
tion of the edifice or widespread deportation. 

See, e.g., Isa 42:6-7; 49:6; 60:1-3; Tob 13:11; Wis 18:4. On the law as “light,” see also Ps 
119:105; Prov 6:23; 2 Bar 17:4; 59:2. A similar conviction may have originally undergirded 
T. Levi 2:11, a passage beset now with textual difficulties: God’s manifestation of God’s self 
in the midst of the southern kingdom and its Temple is for the benefit of bringing salvation 
to every nation. 

Hollander and de Jonge 1985:46, 170. 

T. Levi 16:1-5 would be amenable to a similar analysis. A “prediction” of the priests’ general 
opposition to prophets and other righteous critics (T. Levi 16:2) gave a Christian scribe the 
perfect opportunity to insert a verse about their opposition to the prophet par excellence, 
Jesus (T. Levi 16:3). Charles raises the possibility that T. Levi 16:3 was original to the text, 
referring to “the murder of some Jewish worthy” (1908:xlix) from the Hasmonean period, 
and that this was later read by Christians as a reference to Jesus, which again encouraged 
further embellishment. 

At “the dragon through water,” some manuscripts read “upon the water,” as in Psalm 74:13, 
the ultimate source for this imagery. The clause “God playing the part of a man” is omitted in 
one Greek manuscript (ms. a). By translating one phrase as “you will undoubtedly treat him 
shamefully,” de Jonge tilts the text more toward overt Christian resonances, though without 
any textual support. The more neutral “act impiously” better represents the Greek text. 
Charles 1908:1; Kee 1983:818. 

The opening reference to the example of Sodom, whose inhabitants’ essential sin was the 
failure to recognize the messengers of God, may also reflect Christian shaping of this pas- 
sage, as this historical precedent tends to support the claim that the benefits of deliverance 
seem to depend upon the right reception of God’s agent (the God-made-Human) rather 
than on strict covenant obedience. 

The translation is from Stone 1975:53-55. Hollander and de Jonge (1985:407) argue that 
Armenian T. Jos. 19:3-7 is a secondary addition, but this flies in the face of their principal 
argument against the value of the Armenian text, namely, its alleged increasing tendency to 
omit material. This tendency would surely argue against 19:3-7 being an expansion. 
Charles 1908:210. 

de Jonge 1984:593. 

According to Ropes, the Testaments provided “a valuable compend[ium] of Jewish moral 
ideas” whose “ideas and phrases were part of the ever-repeated material of Jewish sermons” 
(1916:21). 

France 2002:480 n. 72; Meier 2009:493-94. 

Meier 2009:520. Meier also supports the authenticity of the encounter, and not just the 
saying, since the form of the saying, opening as it does with the Shema, seems to require a 
context to be intelligible. The exchange is very similar to the “response chreia” that was 
common in the Greco-Roman world (relating a question put to a famous figure, often with a 
brief description of the setting, and giving the response) and, thus, a form well established 
in the oral practices of the period and region. 

Both the Testaments and the Fourth Gospel show a tendency to focus more narrowly on 
fellow group members as the first objects of the command to love one’s neighbor, hence the 
frequency of the command to “love one another” or “love each one of you his brother” (T. 
Zeb. 8:5; T. Gad 6:1; 7:7; T. Jos. 17:1; John 13:34-35; 15:12, 17; 1 John 3:11, 23; 4:7, 11). 
James R. Edwards writes that “it is important to realize the revolutionary achievement 
of Jesus’ answer. Although love of God and love of humanity were occasionally affirmed 
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separately in Israel, there is no evidence that before Jesus they were ever combined” 
(2002:372). In a note, he adds, “For example, love of God is commanded in T. Iss. 7:6; T. 
Dan 5:3; and love of neighbor in T. Zeb. 5:1-2; T. Benj. 3:3; Philo, Spec. leg. 2.62-63; but 
in none of the passages are the two combined” (2002:372 n. 50). In fact, the two com- 
mands are unmistakably combined in T. Iss. 5:2; I would argue that T. Iss. 7:6 exhibits this 
combination as well, though “I have loved all people as though they were my own chil- 
dren” substitutes for “love your neighbor as yourself.” However, this is precisely the kind 
of periphrastic rendition of a famous maxim that was taught throughout the Hellenistic/ 
Roman world as an elementary school exercise. 

A good observation can, however, be pushed too far, as when Kugler (2001:44, 46, 54) as- 
serts that the commandments to love God and love one’s neighbor are both reflected to- 
gether also in T. Reub. 6:8-9; T. Sim. 5:2; T. Levi 13:1-6. 

Meier’s (2009:499-528, particularly 503-4) analysis of the similarities and distance between 
the Testaments and Jesus’ summary of the Torah is helpful and accurate. See also Nolland 
2005:909. 

A. Collins (2007a:566-70) regards these Hellenistic Jewish traditions (including Philo, 
Jesus’ contemporary) as evidence that the double command is inauthentic, stemming 
rather from Greek-speaking Christian Jews like the Hellenists of Acts 6:1-6, with roots only 
in Jesus’ commands to love, e.g., “love your enemies.” This would not explain why such 
Greek-speaking Christian Jews would invent a saying based on the recitation of two texts 
linked by gezera shawa (i.e., a very Palestinian-sounding formulation) rather than one that 
resembled more Philo’s formulations or some other paraphrase. 

The latter two are particularly interested in the second commandment in Jesus’ summary as 
the core of Torah, perhaps taking the first for granted, monolatry being foundational to all 
forms of Judaism, including the early Christian mission. Paul recites Leviticus 19:18b as the 
commandment that encapsulates the whole Torah in Gal 5:14 (see also Rom 13:8-10). 
James also recites this single commandment as “the royal law” (Jas 2:8). 

Luke’s attribution of the formulation of the double commandment to the scribe “testing” 
Jesus in Luke 10:25-27 is indeed strange, since the early Christian communities appear 
otherwise to have believed the formula to have originated with Jesus (Davies and Allison 
1997:238). Luke’s formulation may serve, however, to point up more sharply what he holds 
to be the distinctive element in Jesus’ understanding of the second commandment, which 
the parable of the good Samaritan, introduced by this exchange, develops. 

Collins 2007a:566, citing T. Iss. 5:1-2 and T. Dan 5:3 as “the closest parallels” to Jesus’ sum- 
mary of the Torah. 

Thus Meier 2009:527. In his extensive survey of Jewish literature through the Mishnah, 
Meier (2009:499-528) finds no other Jewish text citing Deut 6:4-5 and Lev 19:18b side by 
side as important commandments of the Torah, let alone as the two most important com- 
mandments. The closest he (2009:505) finds is a text in 1QS 1:1-2, 3-4, 9, which lists the 
obligations “to seek God with all one’s heart and with all one’s soul... and to love everything 
that he has chosen . . . and to love all the sons of light.” There are echoes here of the Shema 
as well as the command to love the neighbor, although the reflections of the latter are set 
alongside the command “to hate all the sons of darkness” (1QS 1:10). See also Davies and 
Allison 1997:238. The judgment of John R. Donahue and Daniel J. Harrington, namely, that 
“if there is a novelty in Jesus’ teaching, it consists in putting the two love commandments 
together” (2002:357), is true if read in regard to recitation of the two Pentateuchal texts but 
not in regard to the concepts thereby joined. 

Funk et al. print Jesus’ speech in this episode in gray: “The majority of the Fellows thought 
that the ideas in this exchange represented Jesus’ own views: the words, however, were 
those of the young Jesus movement. Those seminar members who voted pink argued that 
Jesus might have affirmed the interpretation of the law given by Hillel” (1993:104). The 
fellows of the Jesus Seminar have not adequately recognized the originality of Jesus’ formu- 
lation in comparison with the negative form of the Golden Rule in Hillel, which speaks of 
neither love for God nor love for neighbor. The argument might be raised in connection with 
the Golden Rule in Matt 7:12 but is certainly off the mark here. 
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The principle becomes deeply rooted in rabbinic circles, evidenced in b. Sabb. 151b: “He who 
is merciful to others, mercy is shown to him by Heaven.” The Testaments also resonate here 
with James, who writes that “judgment is merciless to the person who shows no mercy” (Jas 
2:13). 

The Jesus Seminar judged the prohibitions against judging and condemning inauthentic on 
the basis of their not being “sufficiently distinctive to be attributed to Jesus” and on the 
possibility of understanding this rule as an application of “an eye for an eye,” a standard that 
Jesus rejected (Funk et al. 1993:154, 297). The first rationale exhibits the misapplication of 
the criterion of dissimilarity as, functionally, a negative criterion. The second misses an es- 
sential difference between endorsing taking—“an eye for an eye” (the lex talionis)—and 
teaching—“Don’t judge, lest you be judged.” The true analogy with the former rule would be 
“Don’t poke out an eye, lest you lose an eye,” and I suspect that Jesus would have endorsed 
that policy. Marshall regards “the imagery as a whole” to be “so obviously Palestinian that 
the question of Lucan creation does not arise, despite the omission of anything correspond- 
ing from Mt” (1977:267). He also posits that this tradition is a doublet in Mark and “Q,” 
hence that it enjoys multiple attestation. 

See Davies and Allison 1988:434-36, 454. On the authenticity of the Lucan macarisms, see 
Davies and Allison 1988:435; Funk et al. 1993:289; Luz 1989:186-87; Meier 1994:326-30. 
Meier 1994:334-35. 

The Jewish Scriptures focus more on not retaliating, leaving room for God to judge and 
punish those who have injured one. Where Proverbs prescribes doing good for one’s enemy 
when hungry or thirsty, it is with a view to the Lord’s reward of the one who so acts and the 
effects such kindness will have upon the enemy (“you will heap burning coals on [your ene- 
my’s] head” [Prov 25:21-22]). There are also some striking examples of hating one’s enemy, 
not least of which are the conquest narrative and the imprecatory psalms (see Meier 
2009:532-37). The Rule of the Community at Qumran actually prescribed hate toward out- 
siders, the “sons of darkness” (1QS 1:10), even as it also models nonretaliation (1QS 10:11- 
18). Philo and Josephus promote “love for humanity” or “humaneness” (philanthropia) but 
never explicitly promote loving one’s enemy. Epicteteus comes closest when he idealizes the 
Cynic who, though beaten in public because of his flouting of beloved conventions, “must 
love even the people who beat him, as he is the father, the brother of them all” (Diatr. 
3.22.54). Even this text, appearing a generation after Jesus’ crucifixion, does not turn the 
ideal into a general command to be embraced by all people (Meier 2009:547-48). The New 
Testament authors similarly do not themselves prescribe love for the enemy, though they do 
pick up on other sayings of Jesus now found in close proximity to this stark command (e.g., 
the command not to return evil for evil or the command to bless or pray for one’s persecu- 
tors [see Rom 12:14, 17-21; 1 Pet 3:9]). Strecker also regards this saying as “an example of 
the independence of Jesus’ ethical radicalism both vis-a-vis his Jewish surroundings and in 
comparison with the Christian church. In its absolute orientation, the commandment is not 
attested in its religious-historical environment” (1988:88-89). 

Funk et al. 1993:147. See also Davies and Allison 1988:552; Luz 1989:284-85; Meier 
2009:528-51. 

The author of 4 Maccabees also understood the Torah to promote beneficence toward one’s 
enemy (4 Macc 2:14; cf. Exod 23:4-5; Deut 20:19 [deSilva 2006a:99-100]). 

Funk et al. claim that these sayings lack a plausible setting in Jesus’ own lifetime, when “the 
organization of the movement was probably so minimal that such competition probably did 
not exist” (1993:227). These scholars have not taken sufficiently seriously the agonistic cul- 
ture in which these twelve men were raised (see Moxnes 1993; Pitt-Rivers 1965). The 
absence of clear lines of organization, moreover, would encourage the kind of jockeying for 
precedence seen in this episode. 

According to Funk et al., “These sayings are . . . intimately bound up with the leader- 
ship struggles that ensued in the Christian communities” (1993:95). They are “adapted to 
the controversies that raged over leadership rank in the Christian movement at a later 
date” (Funk et al. 1993:227). The truth of this claim is difficult to affirm, however, when the 
sayings (or their essence) fail to figure in Paul’s struggles against his rivals, the Elder’s 
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struggles against secessionists from the Johannine communities, or internecine struggles 
between local leaders such as Euodia and Syntyche (Phil 4:2-3). The setting in Jesus’ life- 
time in which Mark, Matthew, and Luke preserve the sayings is far more plausible than 
supposed later controversies over leadership rank. In connection with this, it is noteworthy 
that even Funk et al. admit that the sayings at least “vaguely reflect something Jesus might 
have said” (1993:95). 

A. Collins (2007a:444-45, 499), following Bultmann (1963:65-66, 143, 147, 149-50), con- 
siders both Mark 9:35 and 10:41-45 to be inauthentic because of the existence of parallels 
within Jewish texts—a clear case of the “criterion of dissimilarity” being applied negatively 
and, thus, wrongly. 

See Evans 2001:114; Stein 2008:483; Stuhlmacher 1986:16-29. 

The authenticity of this saying was discussed in the chapter on Ben Sira. 

Ihave translated James 4:2-3 following the sense units suggested by the critical Greek text, 
differing somewhat from the Revised Standard Version and New Revised Standard Version, 
which try to impose greater order and logical subordination upon these phrases than the 
Greek makes explicit. James seems to use the rhetorical device of accumulation, making a 
laundry list of vicious attitudes and social repercussions without specifying subordinating 
relationships. 

Translations of James 4:5 differ, depending, first, on whether or not one under- 
stands “the spirit” to be the subject or the direct object of the verb yearns/desires and, 
second, on one’s identification of that “spirit” as the Holy Spirit, the human spirit, or a 
spirit that otherwise dwells in human beings. Many translations (New American Standard 
Updated, Revised Standard Version, New Revised Standard Version, Today’s New Interna- 
tional Version, English Standard Version) read “the spirit” as the direct object and “God” as 
the implied subject: “He [i.e., God] jealously yearns for the spirit [or Spirit] that he [God] 
made to dwell in us.” This reading, however, faces one fatal obstacle: the Greek specifically 
speaks of this desiring as tending pros phthonon (npos dOdvov), “toward envy,” which, 
unlike “jealousy” (Gros), is always a moral failure. Envy (pOdvos) and jealousy (CijAos) can 
often be used synonymously. Zélos (CijAos) as “jealousy” can be negative, when it intends 
harm or has no rightful claim to its object. But it can be appropriate when it does have a 
rightful claim (as when God is “jealous” of Israel, in whom God has invested so much) and 
even positive when it denotes “emulation,” that emotion that spurs us on to achievement 
and self-improvement when we see others possessing the rewards we desire for ourselves 
(Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.11). Phthonos (fOdvos), however, is always a vice and therefore would 
never be attributed to God or, by extension, the Holy Spirit (see Laws 1980:177-78). This 
distinction is borne out in the Septuagint, whose translators freely attributed zélos (CiAos) 
both to human beings and to God but attributed phthonos (#96vos) only to human beings 
(Johnson 1995:282; contra Martin 1988:150). 

See further Johnson 2004:188. 

Envy leading to violence and war was a commonplace in Greek ethics as well. See Aristotle, 
Nic. Eth. 1131A; Plato, Lysis 215 D; Plutarch, Moralia 91 B (Johnson 2004:191). 

See also Josephus, Ant. 1.56-66; 1 Clement 4:7. 

Cheung (2003:218) favors the latter view, and the phenomenon is indeed otherwise attested 
(see 1 Cor 2:9; Eph 5:14). 

See also Josephus’s retelling of Saul’s hatred of David in 1 Sam 18:10; 19:9. In 1 Samuel, God 
sent an evil spirit upon Saul, moving him to violence. In Josephus, the sending of the evil 
spirit is not attributed to God, and the evil spirit prompts Saul, already afflicted with envy 
toward David, to try to kill David with a spear (Antiquities 6.213-214; Kugler 2001:92). 

See Adamson 1989:170-72; Cheung 2003:220; Johnson 1995:282; Laws 1980:177-78. 
See also T. Iss. 7:7; T. Dan 5:1. 

It is not, however, absent from the Testaments. As Hollander and de Jonge observe, “Every 
person has one d:aBovAvov [diaboulion, ‘will, inclination’] which has two options and is, after 
the choice has been made, either good or bad” (1985:339). The essential struggle is the 
struggle of the will. 
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Johnson 1995:183. 
Dibelius and Greeven 1975:27. See also Ropes 1916:21. 


Chapter 9 


See Moore and Anderson 1998:259-61; Shaw 1996:287-88. 

This passage is certainly amenable to readings other than a conviction that Job will receive 
back his flesh to see his redemption after the worms (i.e., the worms of the grave rather than 
the worms currently ravaging his flesh) have fully consumed his dead body. Georg Friedrich 
Handel’s setting of the text in part 3 of his Messiah as an expression of confidence in the 
believers’ sharing in Jesus’ resurrection is an exemplary expression of this reading and per- 
haps deeply responsible for its pervasiveness. 

The Hebrew text reads “hope” instead of “endurance” here. 

The Hebrew text reads, “I loathe my life; I would not live forever” (Job 7:16 NRSV). Cees 
Haas (1989:134) rightly observes the contradiction between such exclamations in the text 
and the portrait of Job as an exemplar of “patient endurance,” which must, therefore, be 
derived elsewhere. 

Many of these are irrelevant (e.g., LXX Job 3:9; 7:3; 17:13; 20:26; 32:4, 16; 33:5). Some 
occurrences are proverbial, speaking of the ungodly and their house being unable to “endure” 
God’s judgment (LXX Job 8:15; 15:31) or to “endure” God’s opposition (LXX Job 9:4; 41:3). 
Eliphaz counsels Job to give in before God’s judgment, rather than continue stubbornly to 
protest his innocence, if he hopes to “endure,” in the sense of survive (LXX Job 22:21). 

The Aramaic Targumim of Job, to which James would have had ready access, also show no 
development of Job as a model of endurance such as might provide a literary source for 
James’s use of Job (see 4QarJob [4Q157] and 11QarJob [11Q10]). Indeed, the Targumim 
also tend slightly in the opposite direction, heightening the depiction of Job as impatient 
sufferer prepared to give God a piece of his mind (11QarJob XXXVII 5 || Job 41:1-4, 40:5), 
whose pride and haughtiness God has to rebuke (11 QarJob XXXIV 6 || Job 40:10). 

Such a development of the narrative frame begins to be evident in the Septuagint version of 
Job. This version, while generally abridging the Hebrew version by a small percentage, sig- 
nificantly expands Job’s wife’s speech, which now begins by presenting Job’s stance as an 
intentional expression of endurance: “How long will you hold out [kaprepyjoets, karteréseis], 
saying, ‘Look! I expect after a short time to receive my hoped-for deliverance!’? ... But speak 
some word against the Lord, and die!” 

See Doran 1985. 

Translations of Testament of Job are my own, based on Brock 1967; Kraft et al. 1974. 

This demonstrates “that the Lord is impartial, giving good things to everyone who obeys 
him” (T. Job 4:8), because Job is, essentially, a Gentile, descended from Esau rather than 
Jacob. This story affirms, as would Paul, that God rewards those who eagerly seek to do what 
pleases God, whether Jews by birth or not (see Rom 2:6-11). See, further, Haas 
1989:136-37. 

Haas (1989:123) rightly points out the tension between the portrayal of Satan as the de- 
ceiver who draws people away from God through the snare of idolatry in chapters 1-7 and 
Satan as a being who must seek (and actually gets) God’s permission to act against a human 
being (T. Job 8:1-3; 16:2, 4). 

The verb translated as “let us be patient” (waxpoupyjoopev, makrothymésomen) comes from 
a word group closely related to, and frequently appearing in discussions of, the virtue of 
“endurance” (vzrojsov"), hypomoné). Words from this group appear three times in Jas 5:7-8 
alongside two occurrences of the latter group, and all in the context of promoting the 
patient endurance that Job explicitly exemplifies. 

Here the word translated as “patient endurance” is not vzrouov7 (hypomone) but a close syn- 
onym, xaprepia (karteria), which connotes patient endurance mingled with the fortitude to 
bravely bear what is suffered. Both here and in T. Job 4:10, where the related verb form ap- 
pears, the word is used in the context of comparing Job to a competitor in an athletic event 
(Haas 1989:125). 
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See Philo, Every Good Person Is Free 24-26, for a very similar image. 

There has been a great deal of interest in the Testament of Job’s development of female char- 
acters, particularly Job’s wife, Sitis, and Job’s three daughters (see Chesnutt 1991; Garrett 
1993; van der Horst 1989). 

Spittler 1985:830, 833. Berndt Schaller (1979) suggests a date as late as the middle of the 
second century CE. Friedrich Spitta (1907:166) argued against the possibility of Chris- 
tian authorship on the basis of such internal evidence as Job’s declaration that his “throne 
is... at the right hand of the Father in the heavens” (T. Job 33:3). In the Christian cos- 
mos, Jesus occupies this position, enthroned in glory at God’s right hand. It is difficult to 
envision a Christian author using the same language to speak of Job without making 
some significant differentiation. Moreover, Spitta (1907:166) observes no signs of Chris- 
tian editing, such as are evident in many of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, in this 
text. 

Schaller 1980. Schaller painstakingly demonstrates that the Testament depends on LXX Job 
rather than the reverse. 

Nicholls 1982; Rahnenfihrer 1971; Spitta 1907. Spitta’s claim that the Testament provided 
early Christian writers with a model for Jesus as sufferer is probably overdrawn. Jewish 
martyrological literature connected with the Maccabean Revolution and the traditions of 
the deaths of the prophets are much more clearly reflected in early Christian literature. 

See Collins 1974. H. C. Kee (1974) and Mark Philonenko (1968) also prefer a first-century 
CE date. 

See Philonenko 1968. The Therapeutae, however, appear not to have owned slaves (Philo, 
Vita cont. 70-72), although slaves of both genders are prominent in T. Job. Moreover, Philo 
gives no indication that ecstatic speech in “the language of angels,” prominent in the closing 
section of the Testament, was a feature of their worship (see Spittler 1985:834). 

Spittler 1985:835. P. Nicholls’s (1982) proposal that the Testament was actually composed 
from several earlier written sources is well worth considering. Nicholls suggests four 
sources: one for chaps. 1-27, two for chaps. 28-46, one for chaps. 46-52. These parts are 
indeed not well integrated in the Testament. If chapters 28-44 were omitted, the reader 
would still experience the Testament as a complete literary work of its genre. The cycle of 
Job’s battles with Satan ends with an appropriate ethical exhortation (T. Job 27:7), after 
which nothing is needed save to recount the death of the testator. Chapters 28-44 add 
nothing to prepare the reader for the role played by the woven sash in chapters 45-53, 
giving no narrative of Job’s healing. The vocabulary of endurance, so important in the first 
part, is almost entirely absent from the later parts (patience toward Job is mentioned twice 
[T. Job 28:5; 35:4]). 

Postulating a setting of persecution is one of the factors leading John J. Collins (1974) to 
support a first-century CE date for the work, since Jews in Egypt were more vulnerable 
during this time. 

See Jacobs 1970:1-3; Schaller 1979:303. 

See deSilva 1998:33-37, 2006a:xvii-xxvii. Among the books of the Septuagint and Greek 
Pseudepigrapha, 4 Maccabees has the highest concentration of words related to “endurance” 
(j7ropov7}, hypomoné, and its cognates: 4 Macc 1:11 [twice]; 5:23; 6:9; 7:9, 22; 9:6, 8, 22, 30; 
13:12; 15:30, 32; 16:1, 8, 17, 21; 17:4, 7, 10, 12, 17, 23 [twice]; kaprepia, karteria, and its 
cognates: 4 Macc 6:13; 8:26; 9:9, 26, 28; 10:1; 11:12; 13:11; 14:9; 15:28, 30-32; 16:14), with 
Testament of Job a distant second. The Testament of Job is all the more unlikely to have been 
written during a time of persecution and with the aim of encouraging martyrdom, if 4 Mac- 
cabees, with its abundance of this vocabulary, was written as an encouragement to Jews 
proudly and unflaggingly to hold to their ancestral way of life as the day-to-day formative 
discipline that would inculcate in them the cardinal virtues praised by the Greeks and other 
critics of the Jewish Torah. 

On these resonances, see Haas 1989:143-44, though Haas does not argue in favor of this 
conclusion. 

Haas 1989:120. 
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In this story, the proselyte Job need only turn away from idolatry and devote himself to acts 
of charity—there is no mention of his receiving circumcision (as did Achior in Jdt 14:10), 
undergoing purificatory immersion, or adopting any other practices that set Jews apart 
from Gentiles. 

There are several options for translating “the end/goal of the Lord” (76 TéAos Tod Kupiov, to 
telos tou kyriou): I find the translation of 7éAos (telos) as “end result, outcome,” and the un- 
derstanding of the genitive vod xupiou as a genitive of source, most suitable, hence “the 
Lord’s goal” or “the outcome the Lord brought about.” See also Adamson 1989:193; Dibelius 
and Greeven 1975:241, 246; Laws 1980:216; Reicke 1964:53. 

Though aware of the Testament, Dibelius and Greeven (1975:246-48) do not mention T. Job 
at this point, stating only the following: The mention of Job as an example of steadfast en- 
durance “might seem strange if one considers the content of the canonical Book of Job, 
which reports the defiant arguments of its hero with God rather than his patient endurance. 
Yet the conception of Job as the righteous sufferer, the model of ‘steadfastness’ (szropovy), 
is older than the Book of Job and goes back to the ancient popular legend of Job, who did 
not sin in spite of all his misfortune (cf. Job 1; 2:1-10; 42:10-16)” (1975:246). 

James uses the title “Lord” to refer to Jesus (as Messiah [Jas 1:1; 2:1]) as well as to God (1:5, 
7; 3:9; 5:4). In some instances, James explicitly names the “Lord” as one or the other; in 
others, literary or conceptual context makes it clear which one James has in mind; in others, 
the ambiguity remains. 

Most translations render the last clause in apposition to the preceding one, making it, in ef- 
fect, another object of “you saw” (King James Version, English Standard Version, New Ameri- 
can Standard Bible, New English Translation, New Jerusalem Bible, Revised Standard 
Version, New Revised Standard Version). In these translations, the outcome of Job’s story 
makes God’s character visible. I prefer to read it as a causal clause: God’s character is the rea- 
son for the outcome of Job’s story (Dibelius and Greeven 1975:241; Johnson 1995:321; Mar- 
tin 1988:194; Geneva Bible, New Living Translation), explaining why it eventuated as it did. 
See also Num 14:18; Neh 9:17; Pss 85:15; 103:8; 111:4; Sir 2:11. 

An Aramaic Targum found among the Dead Sea Scrolls (11QarJob XXXVIII || Job 42:10) 
reads that “God returned to Job with mercy and doubled all that he had owned.” The com- 
ment about God’s mercy has no parallel in the canonical version. Nevertheless the Targum 
does not connect God’s mercy—or the assurance that God is merciful and compassionate— 
with an exhortation to endure, as do the Testament of Job and James. 

See Johnson 1995:183. 

Jas 1:13-15 makes it clear that James does not by any means have only trials inflicted from 
outside in mind. James’s invectives concerning the rich who oppress may reflect particular 
economic and judicial trials that believers face (2:6—7; 5:1-6). 

The use of athletic imagery (of which the virtue of endurance and the “victory wreath” are 
prominent components) is far too widespread among minority cultural groups to suggest 
dependence here on its own, though the correspondence between James and the Testament 
of Job on this point becomes more interesting in light of other observations concerning the 
relationship of these texts. On athletic imagery in minority cultural discourse, see Croy 
1998:37-77, 167-82; deSilva 2000b:361-64; Pfitzner 1967. 

Some useful examples are Wis 3:1-9; 4 Macc 9:18; 11:12; Seneca, De constantia 9.3; Seneca, 
De providentia 5.10 (discussed in Croy 1998:77-162). 

This passage as a whole was treated in connection with the Testament of Simeon in the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

See Johnson 1995:284. 

1 Peter 5:8-9 also calls for resisting the devil but does not give the assurance of the devil 
withdrawing. 

James could also be drawing the same inference from the story of Jesus’ own contest with the 
devil as the episode is preserved in the Synoptic tradition (see Matt 4:1-11; Luke 4:1-11), 
although the question of the relationship between Job’s contest and Jesus’ contest, with 
their similar pattern, would remain. 
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T. Job 12:4 speaks of the “wage of the wage-laborer’” (uioov jucbadtou, misthon misthdtou), 
using the same two words as the Greek version of Lev 19:13. On James’s knowledge and use 
of Leviticus 19:11-18, see Johnson 1982. 

Johnson 1995:319-20. 

Davids 1982:187; Martin 1988:194. 


Conclusion 


Luther 1521: sec. 10. 

Holtzmann 1911:408, in Theissen and Winter 2002:274: “The tendency .. . to minimize or 
completely deny the Jewish heritage, in order to find in the Gospels as much as possible that 
can be gaped at and admired as though fallen from heaven, is... narrow-minded and unhis- 
torical. .. . Only an awareness of what has demonstrably grown and developed from the 
fruitful mother soil of contemporary Judaism can call forth the full impression of historical 
reality.” 
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